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PREFACE 



P R E F A C. E"* 


T O 

AK VSSAV ON 

MII?^O^S use AND IMITATION OF THE 
J\IODER^S IN HIS PAUABIbL LOST r 

, 1 

1 [Fint publisWd m the Year 17^,0 ] 


JT IS now more tlnn Inlf -i centiir} since the 
Jl ?ATiAnisELosT,In\tng broke through the clouds 
It itli which the unj5opularit> oftheai^thor^for 'itime, 
obscured it, has 'ittricted the genenl ^dmiration of 
mnnkind , ttho Inve endca\oured to compensate the 
erroiir of their fust neglect, by lavish praises and 
boundless yenention There seems to have arisen a 
coUtest, among men of gqnius and literature, who 

' * It IS to \)e hopeft nay it is expected that the clegtnt and 
“ nervous writer wIjosljuJicious sentiments and nuinitalle style 
points out the author of Lauder s ! refjcc and hoststnpt will no 
longer allow one to plume himself j.tth hts feathers who appears 
so little to baae deserved his a sisUhee an ass stance which I 
am pe suaded would nuvcr have b en communicated had thcru 
been the least suspicion of those facta which I have been the m 
* strument of conveying to the world in tli sc sheets — Milton 
iindicaled fiom the chaige of plagiarism Irof^gltt againii him by Mr^ 
Lauder and Lauder htmelf conticte^^ several joegertes and gross 
impositions on the pubUck By John Douglas M A Vector of 
£cr/cin Coni/a«/</ie Salop $vo lystfjr 77 

VoL VIII B 


should 


2 PREFACE TO AN ESSAY 

should most advance its honoui, oi best distinguish 
its beauties Some have levised editions, otheis 
have published cdmmeiitaiies, and all have endea- 
voiiied to make their particulai studies, in some 
degiee, subservient to this geneial emulation. 

Among the mqunies to which this aidoui of ciiti- 
cismliasnaturally givenoccasion, none is moi eobscure 
m itself, or more woithy of lational ciuiosil^’-, than a 
retrospection of the progress of this might}’’ genius, 
in the consti uction of his w oi k 5 a v\e\v of the fabrick 
giadually using, pel haps fiom small begmnings,till its 
foundation rests in thecentie, and its turrets sparkle 
mthe skies , to ti ace.back the stiuctuie, thiough all its 
varieties, to the simplicit}'- of its fii st plan , to find what 
was'first proji^cted, whence the scheme was taken, how 
it was imprcfed, by what assistance it wms executed, 
and fiom what stbfes the mateiidls 'weie collected, 
whether its founder dug them fiom the quaiiies of 
nature, or demolished bthei buildings to embellish 
his own 

This inquiry has been,mdeed, not wholly neglected, 
noi, peihaps, piosecutcd with the caieb-iid diligence 
that it deseives Several ciititks have ofleied their 
conjectuies, but none have much eiidcavouied to 
enforce or asceitain them. ^Mi. Voltaire tells 
us, without pioof, that the first hint of Paradise 
Lost was taken from a faice called ..\damo, wiitleii 
by a 'playei , 'f Dr. Pearce, that it Uas delned 

Essay upon llie CimI W.us of Fiance, and also upon the Epick 
Poetrj of the Fuiopean Nations, fiom Flomcr down lo Milton, 
8vo. 1727, p 103. E. 

t Piefdce^ to a Review of tlie Text of the Twehe Books of 
' Milton’s Paradise Lost, in which the chief of Dr Bentlej’s Emen- 
dations are considered 8yo. 1733. E. 

3 fi om 



ON MILTON S PARADISE 'LOST 3 
•from an Itiinn tragedy, called IliParadiso Perso, 
and * Mr Peck, that it\ias boi rowed from a wild 
romance Any of [these conjectures may possibly 
be true, but, as they stand without sufficient proof^ 
it must be granted likewise, tint they maj all possi- 
^bly be false at least they cannot preclude any other 
opinion, which without argument ins the sameclaini 
to credit, and may perhaps be shown, by resistless 
evidence to be better founded 

>It IS related bj steady and uncontroverted tradr 
■tion, that the 'Paradise Lost was at first a Tra- 
gedy, and therefore, amongst tragedies the first 
hint is pioperlj to be sought In a manuscript, pub 
hshed from Milton s own lianil, among a great 
■number of subjects for tragedj, is Adam unpara- 
DisED, or Adam in Exile , and this therefore, maj * 
bejustl) supposed the embryo of this great poem 
As it IS observable, that all these subjects had been 
treated by others the manusciipt can be supposed 
nothing more, than a memorial or catalogue bf plaj s 
which for some reason, the writer thought worthy 
of his attention When, therefore, I had observed, 
that Adam iv Exile was named amongst them, I 
doubled not but, m finding the original of that tra- 
gedy I should disclose the genuine soiiice of Para 
DisE Lost Nor was my expectation disappointed, 
for, having procured tne Adamus exul of Gro 
Tius, I found, or imagined myself to find, the first 
draught, the pbima stamina of this wonderful 
poem 

Having thus traced the original of this work I 
was naturallj induced to continue my search to the 

• Nett Memoirs (>[ Mr JohnMiltcn By Francis Peck 4to 
1740 p 52 L 
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4 PREFACE TO AN ESSAY 

COLLATERAL RELATIONS, wllicll it might bo SUp- 
'posed to have contracted, m its pi ogi ess to Matu- 
rity and having, at least, peisiiadcd my own 
judgment that the seaich has not been intirely inef- 
fectual, I now lay the icsult of my laboins bcfoie the 
pubhek, with full conviction, that in questions of 
this kind, Ihc vv^oild cannot be mistakln, at least 
cannot long continue in erioui 

I cannot av oid acknowledging the candour of the 
author of tliat excellent monthly book, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, in giving admission to the speci- 
mens m fav^oui of this aigumcnt , and his imparti- 
ality mas fieely inseiting the several answeis I 
shall heie subjoin some extracts fiom the xviith 
volume of this vv oik, which I think suitable to my pur- 
pose To which I have added, in ordei to obviate 
every pi etence for cavil, a list of the authois quoted 
in the following Essay, with then respective dati s, 
m compaiison with the d a.te of Paradise Lost 

POSTSCRIPT. 

"WHEN this Essay vv’^as almost finished, the splen- 
did Ed'lion of Paradise Lost, so long piomised 
by the reverend Di Nezoion, fell into my hands; 
of which I had, however, so little use, that as it 
would be injustice to censuie, it would be flattery 
to commend it and I should have totally foiboin 
the mention of a book that I have not i ead, had not 
one passage at the conclusion of the life of Mil- 
ton, excited m me too much pity and indignation 
to be suppressed m silence 

“Deboiah, Milton’s youngest daughtci,” says 
the Editoi, was married to Mi. Abiaham Claike, 

a weaver. 



ON MIITO^ S PARADISE LOST 5 
aweiver, in SinnlfieWs, nnd died in August 1727, 
“ in the 76111 jcnr of her age She had ten chil- 
" dren I lizoheth, the toiingest, ms married to 
• Mr Thomas To ter, a neater, in Spitalficlds, and 
“ iiad seven children, who arc all dead, nnd she her 
“ self IS aged about sixli/, and ucak and viliim She 
“ seemelh to be a goo ;/ ptam sensible tiomait, and lias 
“confirmed several parlieulars relvtcd above and 
“ informed me of 'ome others, which she had often 
“ hearil from her mother " 1 hese the doctor enu- 
merates, and then adds, " In all probabilitj TIil- 
" TON s whole famih will be cMiiict with her, and he 
“can Iiveonl^ m Ins writings And such is the 
" caprice of fortune, this grand d iiightcrof a iiiaii, 
“ who will bo an everlasting glorv to the nation h is 
“ now for some j oars, with her linshand, I cpta little 
“ chandler s or grocer's shop, for llieir subsistence, 

‘ lately at the low or Hollow a\, m the road hctvvrcn 
“ Highgato nnd London, nnd it present m Cock 
“ lane not far from Shoreditch church ’ 

That this relation is true cninot he questioned 
but, sin ely, the honour of letters, the dignitv ofsa 
cred poetry, the spn it of the English nation, viid the 
glory of human nature, require— that it should be 
true no longer — In an age, in which statues ne 
erected to the honour of this great Nvrilcr, 111 which 
his elTigy has been diffused on medals and Ins work 
propagated by translations md illiistriiled hv com 
mentaries, m an age, which amidst all its vices and 
all Its follies, has not become nifiiinoiis for want of 
chant) it ma) be sitrel) , allow ed to hope, that the 
living remains of AIiltom w ill ho no longer siilfered 
to languish in distress It is ) ct m the povvei of a 
a 3 great 



6 POSTSCRIPT. 

great people, to reward the poet whose name they 
boast, and from their alliance to whose genius, tliey 
claim some kind of siipci lority to every other nation 
of the caith , that poet, whose woiks ma 3 '- possibly 
be read when every othei monument of Biitish 
greatness shall be obliteiated , to reward him^ not 
with pictures, oi with medals, which, if he sees, he 
sees with contempt, but, with tokens of gratitude, 
which he, perhaps, may even now consider as not 
unwoi thy the regal d of an immortal spiiit And 
surely, to those, who refuse their names to no other 
scheme of expense, it will not be unwelcome, that 
a SUBSCRIPTION is proposcd, foi relieving, in the 
languor of age, the pains of disease, and the con- 
tempt of povei ty, the giand-daughter of the author 
of Paradise Lost Nor can it be questioned, 
that if I, who have been maiked out as the^oiLus 
of Milton, think this regard due to his posterity, 
the design will be warmly seconded by those, wliose 
lives have been employed, in discovering his excel- 
lencies, and extending his leputation. 

Subscriptions 
For the Relief of 
Mis Elizabeth Fostep, 

Grand-dan ghtei to John Milton, 
are taken m by 
Mr.DodsIey, in Pall-Mall, 

Messrs Cox & Collings, under the Royal Exchange} 
Mr Cave, at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell , and 
Messrs. Payne & Bouquet^ m Pater-noster-Row, 
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4 

LETTER 

TO Til I 

REVEREND MR DOUGLVS, 

occi<io\Eo ni5 

or Mizroy 

To ^\hlch arc fcul joined 

SCI EHAL CUniOVS OPICINAL LnTTLRS 
Iromtlie \uthorsoftbc Umvefsii. !h9Ton\ Mr Ainswortii 
J lr MiCLitms &c 

Tiy WILLIAM LAUDER, A M 

Qucm pantct peccasic pane ejl vtnocens Sen eca 

Ccrp(i/(x fttagfianiim talit est protltaue Iee/» 

rugnasmimfincm quamjaat hpsUs habit Omp 

Irxtuh Chmcrltam 

Jum Figori - Grotii Aihmu E\ul 


First printed in the "V ear 1751 
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OF this Pamphlet, ]\Ir. Lauder gives the following account ‘ 

“ An ingenious gentleman (lor whose amazing abilities 1 had 
“ concened the highest veneiation, and in whu-.e CcUidour and 
“ friendship I reposed the most implicit and imhrnitcd confidence) 
“ advised me to make an uni eseivcd disclosure ol ill the lines I 
“ had interpolated against hlilton, with this view, chiefly, that 
“ no future criticks niiglit ever have an oppoi tunity of valuing 
“ themsehes upon small discoveries ol a lew lines, which would 
“ seive to levive my erroi, and keep the contioversy eternally 
“ alive 

“ With this expedient I then chcarfiilly complied, when that 
“ gentleman wiote for me the letter that was published in niy 
name to Mr Douglas, in which lu' committed one eiror that 
“ piovcd fatal to me, and at the same tunc injurious to the piib- 
“ lick For, in place of acknowledi'it.g that such and such par- 
“ ticulai passiges only were interpolated, he gave up the v\holc 
“ Essvy against MiUon as delusion and misicprcsentation, and 
theieby, imposed moie grievously on the publick than I had 
“ done, and that too in terms much more submissive and abject 
“ than the nature of the offence lequi ed 

“ Though this letter, in many respects contnned not my sep- 
timents, as plainly appeals from the contradictoiy Postscript 
subjoined to it yet such was my infatuation at that tune, and 
implicit confidence in my fiiend, that 1 siitleicd it to be printed 
“ in my name, though I was pieviously informed by one of the 
“ greatest men of the age ol its hui tful tendency , v Inch I hd\ e 
“ since fully expeiienccd to my cost 

“ That the gcnllcirai. mc,.ni, lO i>eivc me, and w'as leally ot 
“ opinion that the method he pioposed might probably prove 
“ effectual foi icscuing me liom the odium ot the publick, and 
“ in some measuie reslonng my chaiactei to the honour it had 
“ lost, I was then disposed to believe Ills lepeaied acts of fnend- 
“ ship to me on loimei occas'ons m conjunction with a reputa- 
“ tion uniMei sally established for candoui and iptegnty, left me 
little loom to doubt it ihough it is ceitainlya most prepos- 
“ terous n ethod foi a cimnnal, in older to obtain paidon for 
“ one act of felony, to confess himself guilty ol a thousand. 
“ Ilowevei, I cannot but condemn m^seltfol placing so imph- 
“ cit a confidence in the judgment ot any man, how gieat or 
“ good socvci, as to suflei his mistakes to be given to the publick 
as my opinion” Kmg Chailes xzndicnted fiom the chaigcof 
plagiamm, bought ngainst him by Milton, and Milton himself con- 
victed of foigciy and a gioss imposition on the publick 8\o 1754> 
P- 3 E. 
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REVEREND MR DOUGLAS 
SIR, 

C ANDOUR nnd tenderness are in any relation, 
and on all occasions eminently amiable , but 
when they are found in an adversary, and found so 
prevalent as to overpower that zeal which his cause 
e\cites, and that heat which naturally increases in 
the prosecution of argument, and which may be in 
a great measure justified by the love of truth they 
certainly appear with particular advantages, and it 
IS impossible not to envy those w ho possess the friend- 
ship of him, whom it is even some degree of good 
fortune to have known as an enemy 

I will not so far dissemble my weakness, or my 
fault, as not to confess that my wish was to have 
passed undetected but since it Jns been mj fortune 
to fail in my original design, to have the supposi 
titioiis passages w Inch I have inserted in my quota 
tions made known to the world, ana the shade winch 
began to gather on the splendpiir of lildton totally 
dispersed I cannot but count it an alleviation of my 
pain, that I have been defe ited by a man w ho knows 
how to use advantages with so much moderation, 
and can enjoy the honour of conquest without the 
|:asolence of triumph 


It 



lo A LETTER TO THE 

It was one of the_ maxims of the Spartans, not to 
press upon a flying aimy, and therefore their ene- 
mies were always ready to quit the field, because 
they knew the danger was only in opposing The 
civility with which you have thought pioper to tieat 
me, when you had incontestable supeiionty, has 
inclined me to make your victoi}^ complete, without 
any fiiither stiuggle, and not only pubhckly to ac- 
knowledge the tiiith of the charge which you have 
hitherto advanced, but to confess, -without the least 
dissimulation, subterfuge, orconcealment, e\ cry other 
inteipolation I have made m those authors, wdiich 
you have not yet had opportunity to examine. 

On the sincerity and punctuality of this confession, 
I am willing to depend for all the future legaid of 
mankind, and cannot but indulge some hopes, that 
they whom my offence has alienated fiom me, may 
by this instance of ingenuity and lepentance, be pio- 
pitiated and leconciled. Whatevei be the event, I 
shall at least have done all that can be done m lepa- 
ration of my formei injunes to Milton, to tiiith, and 
to mankjind, and entieat that those who shall conti- 
nue implacable, will examine their own hearts, 
■whether they have not committed equal crimes "with- 
out equal pi oofs of soiiow, oi equal acts of atone- 
ment 

^ The interpolations arc distinguished by Itahcl characters. 
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Passages 



REVEREND MR DOUGLAS 


It 


i’lssiiGEs interpolated m Masenius 

The word pandamoJinim in the marginal notes of 
Book I Essay, page lo 

Cit-AtionVI Essa^ p^ge 3S 
Adnuit Ipsa dolo iiialumque (heu.’ longa dolendt 
Matenes * & tnste nefas •) vesana momordit 
Tanti ignara mah Mon nulh, coliitus A\ernus 
E\spuit infindas acies, fractumque remugit 
Divul'^a compnge solum Nabathjea receptum 
Regna dedere sonum, Pharioque in httore Kerens 
Territus erubiut simul ndgemuere dolentes 
ITespenas >alles, Libyaeqne calenlis nrenae 
Exarsere procul StupefaCta Lycaonis ursa 
Constitit, A pavido riguit glacial ts in axe 
Omnis carduiibus submotus inhoiruit orbis, 

Jngeli hoc effiCiuntj ca:lestia jttssa sectUi 

Citation Vir Essav, page4r 
nil qmdem fugiens, spares per tergi cipillis, * 

Ora Tig'll lacnmis, & caelum questibus implet 
Talia \oce rogins Magni Deus arbiter orbis I 
Qui rerum momenta tenes, solusque futqn 
Prescius, elapsique memor quern terra potentem 
Imperio coehque tremunt, quern dite superbiis 
Horrescit Phlegethon, pi\idoque furore \eretur 
En • St} ge crudeh preraimur Laxintur hiatus 
Tartarei, dirusque solo donimatur Aveimts, 
Jt^ernique canes populaninr cuncta cT'^ata 
Et manes violmt superos discrunma rerum 

bustuht 



12 A LETTER TO THE 

Sustnlit Antitheus, diviimqne oppiessit honorcm. 
Respicc Sarcotheam nimis, heu’ decepta momoidit 
Infauslas epiilas, nosque omnes piodidit liosti. 

Citation VIIL Essay, page 42, the v»hole passage 

Qiiadriipech piignat qiiadriipes, vohicnqiic vokicris i 
Et piscis cum piscc feiox liosiihbus m mis 
Pfcclia sava gent • jam pi isfnia pabula '^pcrnunt^ 
Jam tondeiepiget mridante<: gramme campos : 
Alterum SC alleruis vivunt animalia letho 
Erisca nec in genlem humanam levei eniia diirat'^ 

Sed fugiunt^ vel si stelerant fcra hella nunaniur 
Fronte iiuci^ toivosque oculos jaculanlin in iliam 

Citation IX. Essaj'-, page 43 

Vatibus antiqins mimerantur lumine ca<;sis^ 

Tiiesias, P/iz?z6’z^j',Thamyiisque, & magniis Homeiiis, 

The above passage stands thus in Masenius^ in one 
line . 

Tiiesias coscus, Thamynsqiie, & Daphnis, Homeius. 

N. B The verse nov^ cited is in Masenun's Poems, 
but not in the tSCaicoiis 

CitationX Essay, page 46 

In medio, turmas intei provectus ovantes 
Ceinitur Antitheus, reliqnis hic altior unus 
Emmet, & ciiciim viilgus despectat inane 
Fions nebulis obscuia latet, toivnmque fuioiem 
Dissimulat, fidas tectus velamine noctis 


Persnmlis 



RCVEREND MR DOUGLAS 13 
Pemmilis (urn pracehic, aut vwntihjs allis 
Antiqua cedio, midat<£ frondts honoie 

P'lss'iges interpohted inOiotiits 

‘ CiT VTioN I E'jsa}, p^gc 5 j 
Sun tonuitis liosti e\‘ 5 ut pntiijj 
Ccclestis ndsum tartan tns>tcm spccum 
logiens & ntnm nociis ctcrnai pi igani 
Hac spe, quod unum m fugto malum, 

Sirperos i ’inccrt^meo 
ConcussT. tellus tota trepicHt pondoie ? 

Qmddico^’ Tcllits^ Oruts & pcdibus ticmit 

Citation ir C?sa),pagC5S tliewliole passage 
Nam^ me jitdtcCy 

Jl^g 7 iare digiium est amhUu efsi in lajlaro 
Alto pracesse Fartara stqmdcm jnuii^ 

C&lis quam in ipsis sen i olnre miinia 

Citation IV EscayjpagcGi, the uliole passage 

hmomvxata quieque voimnibus sms, 

Libet vocaie proprus i,ocabnlis 

Citation V Cs^aj , page 63 
Terrestns orbis rector > K prmceps freti i 
Cidt solique soboles (etheiium genus / 

Adame ' de\tiam Uce vt unplccti tuam ' 

Citation Vr tssay, 

Quod illud animal, framite obhquo means. 

Ad me \olutum flcxili serpit >ia ^ 


Sibila 



14 A LETTER TO THE 

Sibila letoiqnet oia setosum capiil 
Tnfidamquc linguam vibiat : oculi aidcnl duo, 
Carhniculoiuin luce cerf antes rubr/i. 

Citation VII Essay, page 65, the m hole passage 

T Naia dco t atqne hominc satn ^ 

Regina munch ' eademque iniciilm inscia ! 

Cunctis colcnda I - 

Citation VIII. Essa}', page 66, the whole passage. 

Ratioms etemm omnino paiiia^ cxigit. 

Ego hruia quando besLia evan loquen'i; 

Ex liomine, qualis anie^ tefici i Beam. 

Citation IX. Essay, ibid. 

Per sancta thalami sacra, per jus nominis 
Quodcumque nosti 1 . sivc me natam ^ ocas, 

Ex te creatam ; sive communi patre 
Oitam, soiorem; sive potius conpigcm 
Cas^am, oio, didci lumims jub arc tin 
Ne me relinquas* nunc tuo auxiho esl opus. 

Cum veisa sors est Unicum lapsaj mihi 
Fiimamen, unara spem gravi adflictas malo, 

Te mihi reserva, dum licet, mortaliuni 
Ne tota soboles pereat unius nece ; 

Tibi nam lelictUi qub peiavi ^ aid ccviim eiigam f 

Citation X. Essay, page 67, the whole passage. 

Thi namquc soli numini conii arius. 

Minus es nocivus , ast ego nocentior. 


(Adeoque 
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(Adeoque misera magis, qiitppe misena comes ' 
Ongoque>scelus est, litrtda mater male ’) 

Deumqne Iccsi scelere, ieque, ttr ' simttl 

Citation XI Essa^, page 68, the ^ hole passa^ 
Quod comedoy poto^ gigno, dirts subjacet 

Interpolation m "Ramsay 

CITATION *VI Esshy, page 88 

O judex* iJbVa’me facies inopmaqtic terret, 
Me^maculaj turpes nudsequeun corpore sorde^ 

Et crucidnt dUtis exercita pectora pcenrs 
Me ferus horror agit Mihi non verri'lninjprata, 
Non \itrei fontes, cceItInon'au^ea^teftlpIa, 

Nec SUtit gtata tnihi stib utroque jacentja sole 
Judicis o^aDeJf^lc terrent, lanonat asgrutn 
Sic pectus tnihi tioxa O si mi abrumpere'vjtahi, 

Et ditur pcienam’quoijs ciaderedetho* 

Ijiba parensutinaiti'niihi tellus imadelntcat * 

Ad piceas trudarqhe umbras, atque infera regna • 
Pallenies umbras Cfebiy noctemqUe profumlam * 
Montibus'aut premar injectis, cceliqUe rmna * 

Ante tuos \idtus, tua quam flammantiaque oia 
Suspiciam, caput objectcm ccslestibus armis. * 

Interpolations in Staphorsiius 

Citation III Essay, page 104 
Fcedus in humanis fragili quod sanctius aj\o ’ 
Tirmius & mehus, quod magmficentms ac qinm 
Conjug'j, sponsi sponsieque jugalia sacn • 


Auspice 
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Allspice fc^ fugicm ahem subiiiba lr((t. 

Dll a libido hominnm lota dc gcntc icpuUa cd * 

Ac lanlum gi cgibiis pccndum uitionc tinnUum 
Impel af, sine lege ton fmibunda \ngafin 
Auspice Ic, quam jin a pi obaid, rectuiiujKCy puimque. 
Films atqiie p((tci\ fiatcique iniwlint , K quot 
Vincula vicini sauaunit ^niigiiiim, a le 
Nomimbiis diclicci c suam distingucie genlcm. 

C I T A T I o N VI E‘5siiy, page 1 09 

Coelesles anima) ' subhmia templa lonciites, 
Laudibusadcumulatedeum supei omnia inagmini * 
Tu qnoqiie nunc animi \is tola ac maxuma no^'ln ’ 
Tota tui in Domini grates di'^solveie laudes > 

Aurord icdcunle novels icdemdibiis umbin, 
Immensum' augiistum' vciiim' insciutabilcniinioii ’ 
Summe Deus ' sobolcsquc Dei * consoi ‘;qne diioi iini, 
Spintus’ ajtcinas retmes, bone icctoi * liabcna';, 
Per mare, per terras, coclosquc, alqiio 111111'^ Jeiioia 
Existens, celebiabo tuas, mcmonqiie sonabo 
Organico plectio laudes Te pcctoic amabo, 

Te pi mmm, ST medium, summum, sedFue cai entem, 
O mins mirande modis ' ter maxi me 1 eriim ' 
Collustrat terras dum lumme Titan Eoo I 

Interpolation in Foi. Essay, page 116. 

Tu Psyclieplione 

Hypocnsis esto, hoc sub Fiancisci jiallio. 

Tu Thanate, Maityromastix le & nomine sies. 


Altered 
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Altered thus, 

Tu Psychephone • 
Hypocnsis esto, hoc sub rrancisci pallio, 
tilth tedti sese credmt emori 


Interpolation m Qinntianus Essay, page 117 

Mic Cur hue procaci veneris cursu refer ? 
Manere si qws m sua potest domo, 
Habitare numquam curet alienas domos 
Xwc Quis non, rehctA Tartan nigri domo, 
Veniret ? Illic summa tenebrarum lues, 
Ubi pedor ingens redolct extremum situm 
Hic autem amoena regna, & dulcis quies, 
Ubi serenus ridet teternum dies 
Mutare facile* est pondus immensum levi, 
Sitmmos dolous maxmisgue gaudns 


Interpolation m Bexa E«saj, page irg 

Stjgemque tester profunda Tartan, 

Nisi impediret livor, & queis prosequor 
Odii supremum numen, atqiie hommum genus, 
Pietate motus liinc patris, hmc filn, 

Possem parenti condolere fiho, 

^uasi eviiissem omnem vialiUam ex j^cciore 

Interpolation in Fletcher Essav, page 124 

Nec tameii aiternos obliti (absiste timere) 
Umquam animos, fessique ingentes ponimus iras 


Nec 


• for/aci/tf, the word toftyeivas substituted m the II5 ay 

VoL VIII C 
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Nec fas, non sic deficimus, nec lalia tecum 
Gessimus, m coelos ohm tua sign a secuti 
Est hic, est vita3 & magni contemptor Olympi, 
Quique oblatam animus lucis nunc lespuat aulam, 
Et domiti tantum placeat cui legia coeli 
Ne dubita, nmnquam fractishscc pecloia, numquam 
Deficient animis pi ms ille ingentia coeli 
Atria, desertosque a3terna3 lucis aluinnos t* 

Destituens, Erebum admigiet noclemqueprofundam, 
Et Stygiis mutet ladiantia lumma flamnns 
Iiipiomptu caiissa at • ^iipeiesL invicla lolwiias, 
Immortale odmin, vindicUe seia ciipido 


Interpolations m Taubman. Essay, page 132. 

Tune, ait, imperio regeie omnia solus , ct una 
Films iste tuns, qiii se tibi subjicit ultio, 

Ac genibus minor ad ten am piosteinit, & oflert 
Nescio quos toties animi servilis honoies? 

Et tamen astcini pioles aeteina Jehoias 
Audit ab aitheiea luteaque piopagme mundi. 
(Scilicet hunc natiim dixisti cuncta legenfem, 
Ccelitibiis regem cimrtis, dommumqiie siipremim J 
Huic ego sim supplex " ego quo praestanlioi alter 
Non agit in supeiis. Mihi jus dabit ille, suum qui 
Dat caput alteims sub jus & vincula legum ? 
Semideus reget iste polos ? leget avia teirai ? 

Me piessum levioie manu foituna tenebit ? 

Et cogar cetermim duphci servne tyianno ^ 

Haud ita. Tu solus nop polles foitibus ausis. 

Non ego sic cecidi, nec sic mea fata piemuntur. 


Ut 
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Ut nequeim relevare caput, colloque <iuperbura 
E%cutere impermm Mihi si mea de\tra favebit, 
Audeo totms mihijus promittere mundi 


Essa}, page 152 

Throiu dommationes, prwapatus vuiutei, potes- 
tates, IS faid to be a line borroived bj Miltov from 
the title page of Hci wood's Hierirchy of Angels 
But there are more avords m Hey oood s title and, 
according to Ins own arrangement of Ins subjects 
tliej should be read thus — Seraphim chetubim 
ihroni, Jioteslates, angelt, archangeh, prmctpaUis, 
dommationes 

Tliesearemj interpolations minutely traced 11 ith 
out anj arts of ev asion Whether from the passages 
that j et remain, any reader « ill be cont meed of my 
general assertion and allow that Milton had re 
course for assistance to auj of the authors whose 
names I haie mentioned I hall not now betery 
diligent to enquire, for I had no particular pleasure 
in subverting the reputation of Mtlton which I had 
myself once endeavoured to e\alt* , and of which 
the foundation had always remained untouched by 

me, 

• Vironim maximus — Joi\\ES RticTONcS — Poeta celeb r 
nmus— non modo soli nafilis \erum generis humani 

omamentum— cujus eximius liber An^^hcanis ^erslbus consenp 
tus ^ulg,o Papadisus amisslsi immortaUs illud inoemi mo 
numentum cum ipsa fere mtemitate perennaturum est opus* 
—IIujus niemonanx Anjjlonim primus post tantum proh dolor * 
ab taiiti exce su poetn3inter\ ilium statua eleganti in loco cele 
bcrrimo, cojuobio ^^estmoIl^te^en i, posita, rcj^um, pruicipum 
c ontistitani. 
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me, had not my credit and my intciest been blasted, 
or thought to be blasted, by the shade which it cast 
from its boundless elevation 

About ten years ago, I published an edition of 
Dr. Johnslon'h tianslation of the Fsulm?, and having 
procured from the geneial assembly of the chinch of 
a lecommendation of its use to the lovNer 
classes of giammar-schools, into which I had begun 
to mtioduce it, though not without much contiovei sy 
and opposition, I thought it likely that I should, 
by annual publications, iinpiove my litllc fortune, 
and be enabled to snppoit myself in fieedoin fiom 
the misenes of indigence. But Mr Pope, m his 
malevolence to Mr Benson^ who had distinguished 
himself by his fondness for the same veision, de- 
stioyed all my hopes by a distich, in which lie places 
Johnston in a contemptuous comparison with the 
authoi of Paradise Lost] 

Ti oin 

antistitum, illustiiumque Angliae Monim cajmeteno, vir ornalissi- 
mus, Gulielinus Benson piosecutiis est 

Foctanmi Scotont 7 n Mvscc Sau a: tii prafatwnc, Ldtnb 1730. 
A cliai.iciei, as high and honouiable as p\ei v,as bestowed 
upon him by thfc most sanguine of his admirers i and as this was 
my cool and sinceie opinion of that wondei ful man formerly, so 
I declare it to be thesanic still, and c\er wall be, notw'ithstand" 
ing all appearances to the contraiy, occasioned meiely by pas- 
sion and resentment, which appear, however, by the Postsciipt 
to the Essay, to be so far from extending to the posteiity of MiUon, 
that 1 lecommcnd his only lemaming descendant, m the wainiest, 
terms, to the public. 

f On two unequal crutches piop’d he "came 

hliLTOif’s on this, on that one JoH^&TO^’s name 

Dunciad Book IV. 

Benson ] This man endeavouicd to raise himself to fame, 
erecting monuments, staking coins, and procuring translations of 

Milton 1 
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Erom this time^ ill my praises of Johnston becime 
ndiciilaus, and I was cuisured Witl? grei.t freedom, 
for forcing upon tlie schools, in luUior whom Mr 
h'^cl mentione^l only is i foil to a better poet 
On this occasion, it w,is mturil not to be pleaseij, 
apd my resentment seeking to discharge itself some 
where, wis anhippily directed igamst Milton I 
resolved to attack his fime, ind found some pas 
sages ;n Qursory rcidiog, which gave me hopes of 
stigmatising him as 1 plagiary Thefirjtherl car 
Tied my search, the more t^iger J grew foi tlie dis- 
covery, ind the more my hypothesis wis opposed* 
the more I was heited with rage The consegiiepce 
ef ray blind passion, I needxiot relite, jt Ins, [by 
your detection become ippirent to mankind Nor 
dp I mention this provocation is adequate to tlie 
fmy which I hive shown but as a cause of linger, 
Jess shameful and reproachful than fractious malice, 
personal envy, or national jealousy 

But 

JUition and afterwards by a great pission for Arthur Johnsto-^ 
a Stots physicians \ersion of the Psalms of which he printed 
many fine editions holes on the Diiiiciad 

No fewer than six dillerent editions of tint useful and valua 
hie book two in quarto, two m octi\o and two m a lesser 
form now lie like lumber in the band of Mr VaiUant book 
seller the effects of Mr Jopes ill natured criticism 

One of these editions m quarto illustnted with an interpre 
t'ltion and notes after the manner of the classic authors m i/w;i 
Delphtnt was by the worthy editor, <m«o 174.1 inscribed to his 
Royal Highness Prince George, os a proper book for hismstruc 
tioti III principles of piety as well as knowJedg,e of the latin 
tongue when he should arrive at due maturity of age lo re 
^torc this booloto credit was the cause that induced me to en 
gage m this disagreeable controvert rather than any design to 
depreciate thejust reputation of JlTiftoa 
C3 
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But for the violation of truth, I offer no excuse, 
hccanse I well know, that nothing can excuse it. 
Noi will I aggravatemy crime, by disingenuous pal- 
liations I confess it, I lepcnt it, and resohe, that 
my first offence shall be my last. More I cannot per- 
form, and moie therefore cannot be lerpiiied I in- 
ti eat the pardon of all men, uliom I liaie by any 
means induced to suppoit, to countenance, oi pa- 
tronise my frauds, of which I think myself obliged to 
declare, that not one of my fi leiids was conscious I 
hope to deserve, by better conduct and more useful 
undertakings, that patronage which X have obtained 
fiom the most illustiious and lenerable names by 
misrepresentation and delusion, and to appear heie- 
aftei in such acharactei, as shall give you no reason 
to legiet that your name is fiequcntly mentioned 
with that of, 


Reverend Sn, 


Dec 20, 1750. 


Your most humble sei vant, 

WILLIAM LAUDER. 
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or 

A FREE E N 2. V I R !<' 

INTO TUB 

NATURE AND ORIGEN OF EVIL 


' I ■'HIS IS a treatise consisting of Si't Letters upon 
A- a\er^ difficult and important question, winch 
I am afraid this authors endeavours will not free 
from the perplexity which has entangled thespecu- 
latists of all ages, and which must alwa}s continue 
while rtff see but in part He calls it a Fiee Cn 
jfuiry and indeed lus freedom is 1 think, greater 
than his modestv TJioiigh he is far from the con 
temptible arrogance, or the impious licentiousness of 
Solwgbroke, } et he decides too easily upon ques- 
tions out of the reach of human determination, 
with too little consideration of mortal weakness, and 
with too much vivacity for the necessary caution 

•This Eiiquirj published 101757 v as the production of 
Soame Jenjns Tsq who never forgave the auth ir of the 
EeMCtt It IS painful to relate that after he had suppressed hiS 
resentment during Dr Johnsons lift, he gave it vent in a petu 
Jant and illiberal mod. epitaph which would not have deserved 
notice had it not been admitted into the edition of Ins woiks 
published by JMr Cole When tins epitaph first appealed in the 
new papers Mr Boswell answered 1 by auollier upon Mr 
Jen^ns equal atleist m illiberaht) 

IhisPeview isjustl> reckoned one thi ^nest specimens of 
criticism in our language and wa re id with such caserne s 
when published m the Literaiy Magazine that the autJjor w is 
induced to reprint it in a small volume by it elf a cirLumstance 
’Aliich appears to have e caped Mr Boswell s research C 
C4 
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In the first letter on Evil m general, he observe^ 
that, “ it IS the solution of this important question, 
« zvhence came Evil, alone, that can ascertain the 
moial chaiacteiistick of God, ivithout which there 
“ IS an end of all distinction betw een Good and 
‘ Evil ’ Yet he begins this Enquiry by this de- 
claration That there is a Supreme Being, in- 
“ finitely powerful, wnse, and bcneiolcnt, the gicat 
« Cieator and Picseiver of all things, is a tiuth so 
clearly demonstiated, that it shall be here taken 
« for granted.” What is this but to say, that ive 
have aheady leason to grant the existence of those 
attnbutes of God, wdnch the present Enquiry is 
designed to prove ^ The present Enquiry is then 
suiely made to no purpose The attributes, to the 
demonstration of which the solution of this great 
question is necessary, have been demonstiated with- 
out any solution, or b}'- means of the solution of 
some former winter 

He rejects the Manicliean system, but imputes to 
it an absuidity, from which, amidst all its absurdi- 
ties, it seems to be fiee, and adopts the system of 
Mr. Pope “ That pain is no evil, if asseited with 
“ regard to the individuals who suflci it, is dowm- 
right nonsense j but if considered as it affects the 
universal system, is an undoubted tiiith, and 
“ means only that there is no moie pain in it than 
wdiat is necessary to the production of happiness. 
“ How many soever of these e\ ils then force thein- 
selves into the ci cation, so long as the good pie- 
pondeiates, it is a work w^ell worthy of infinite 
wisdom and benevolence, and, notwithstanding 
‘‘ the imperfections of its parts, the w hole is most 
“ undoubtedly perfect.” y\nd in the foimer part 

of 
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of ihe Letter iie gives the principle of his system in 
theseMords “Omnipotence cannot work contra- 
“ dictions, It cm only effect all possible things 
** But so little are we acquainted with the whole 
“ system of nature, that we know not wjiat are 
“ po'^sible, and nhatarenot but if we may ^udge 
fromthatoon tant mixture of pain with pleasure 
** and incon'veniency with advantage, which we must 
observe in everj thing round us we have reason 
** to concludcj that to endue created beings with 
** perfection, that is, to produce Good exclu&ive of 
“ Evil, is one of those impossibilities which even 
“ infiimte power cannot accomplish ^ 

This as elegant and acute, but will by no means 
(Calm discontent, or silence curiosity , for whether £v il 
xnn be w holly separated from Good or not, it is plain 
that the V may be mixed m v anous degrees and as far 
as human eyes can judge, the degree of Evil might 
have beenJess without any ampediment to Good 
The second Letter on the evils of ivipeifection is 
Jittle more than a paraphrase Popes Epistles, or 
jet less 'than a paraphrase a mere translation of 
poetry into prose 1 his is surely to attack difli- 
culty with very disproportionatcAhilities, to cut the 
<?errfianknot with very blunt instruments When 
ave are told of the insufliciencj of former solutions 
whj u one of the latest, which no man can have 
ibrgotten given us again ? J am told tint tins 
pamplilet is not the effort of Iiungei wint can 
It be then but the product of vanity ? and jet how 
canvanitv be gratified hj plagiarism or transenp 
■tion? 'When this speculalist finds himself prompted 
to another performance Jet him consider whether 
he is about to disburthcn Jus mmd, or employ Ins 

fingers j 
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fingeis, and if I might venture to offer liim a sub- 
ject, I should wish that he would soUe this question, 
Why he that has nothing to wi itc, should desire to 
be a writei ? 

Yet is not this Letter without some sentiments, 
which, though not new, aie of great importance, 
and may be lead ivith pleasure ni the thousandth 
repetition. 

Whatever u e enjoj is purely a free gift fi om oiir 
“ Cieator, but that uc eiqoy no more, can neier 
sine he deemed an injury, oi ajiist rea'^on to ques- 
tion his mfinile benevolence. All oiii happiness is 
“ owing to his goodness , but that it is no greater, 
IS owing only to oursehes, that is, to our not 
“ having any inheicnt light to any happiness, or 
** even to any existence at all. Tins is no more to 
“ be imputed to God, than the wants of a beggar to 
“ the person v\ho hasiclicved him - that he liad 
“ something, was owing to his bencfactoi ; but that 
“ he had no moi e, only to his own original povci ty.” 

Thus fai he speaks uhat eveiy man must approve, 
and what every wise man has said before him. He 
then gives us the system of suboidination, not in- 
vented, for it was known I think to the Arabian 
metaphysicians, but adopted by Pope, and from him 
boi rowed by the diligent reseaiches of this gi eat 
investigator. 

No system can possibly be foimed, even in 
‘‘ imagination, without a suboidination of parts. 
Eveiy animal body must have different members 
subservient to each othei , every picture must be 
“ composed of \aiioiis colouis, and 'of light and 
shade , all harmony must be formed of ti ebles, 
tenors, and basses, every beautiful and useful edi- 

“ fice 
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fice must consist of higher nnd lower, more nnd 
** less magnificent npartments This is in the ^ery 
** essence of all created things, and therefore cannot 
" be prevented by any means whatever, unless by 
“ not creating them at all * 

These instances are used instead of Topes Oak 
and WeedSiOv Jupiter and Ins Satellites y but nei 
ihev TopCy nor this writer, have much contributed 
to solve the difficulty Perfection or imperfection 
of unconscious beings has no meaning as referred to 
themselves , the bass and the treble are equally per- 
fect the mean and magnificent apartments feel no 
pleasure or pain from the comparison Pope might 
ask the weed, why it was less than tlieouA, but the 
xveed would never ask the question for itself Tlie 
bass and treble differ only to the hearer, meanness 
and magnificence only to the inhabitant There is 
no Evil but must inliere in a conscious being or be 
referred to it that is Evil must be felt before it is 
Ev il Yet ev cn on this subject many questions might 
be offered, which human understandiughas notyet 
answered, and which the present haste of this extract 
will not suffer me to dilate 

He proceeds to a humble detail of Pope s opinion 
‘‘ The universe is a system w hose very essence con- 
sists m subordination ascale of beings descending 
‘ by insensible degreesfi om infinite perfection to ab 
“ solute nothing, m which, though we may justly 
“ expect to find perfection m tlie whole, could w e 
** possibly comprehend it, yet would it be the high 
‘ est absurdity to hope for it in all its parts, because 
the beauty and happiness of the whole depend al- 
together on thejust inferiority of its parts, that is, 

“ pq 
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« on the comparative imperfection? of the several 
beings of ^vhicli it is composed.” 

« It would have been no more an instance of God’s 
wisdom to have created no beings but of the highest 
and most perfect oi der, than it u oiild be of a 
‘‘ pamtei’s ait to cover his whole piece with one 
single colour, the most beautiful he could compose. 
“ bjad he confined himself to such, nothing could 
*Miaye <ex;isted but demi-godSj oi aich-angels, and 
“ then all inferior orders must have been void and 
“ uninhabited . but as it is surely more agreeable to 
infinite Benevolence, that all these -should be filled 
“ up with beings capable of enjoying happiness them- 
selves, and contributing to that of others, they must 
“ necessanly be filled with mfenor beings, that is^ 
with such as aie less perfect, but fiom whose 
“ existence, notwithstanding that Jess peifection, 
“ more felicity upon the whole accrues to the um- 
“ verse, than if no such had been created. It i? 
“ moi eover highly probable, that there is such a 
“ connexion between all -ranks and oidersby subor- 
dmate degiees, that they mutually support each 
other’s existence, and every one in its place is ab- 
“ solutely necessaiy towards sustaining the whole 
vast and magnificent fabnek. 

Our pietences foi complaint could be of this 
“ only, that we are not 5 o high in the scale of ex- 
istence as oui ignorant ambition may desne, a 
“pietence winch must eternally subsist ^ because, 
“ ^weie we ever so much higher, there would be still 
« room for infinite powei to exalt us, and since ,110 
“ link 111 the chain can be broke, the same reason 
“ foi disquiet must lemaiii to those who succeed to 

« that 
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“ that clnsm, winch must he occasioned by our pre- 
“ ferment A man can have no reason to repine 
“ that lie IS not an angel , nor a horse that he is not 
"a man, much less, that in their several stations 
“ they possess not the f icultics of another , for this 
“ would he an insufferable misfortune 

This doctrine of the regular subordination of 
beings, the scale of o\istence, and the ch nn of na- 
ture, I hav e often considered, hut al« a^ s left the 
enquiry in doubt and uncertainty 

That every being not infinite, compared with in 
Unity, must he imperfect, is evident to intuition, that 
whatever is imperfect must have a certain line which 
It cannot pass, is eqnallj certain But the reason 
which determined this limit, and foi w Inch such being 
vvassulfered to advance thus far and no failher, wd 
shall never bo able to discern Onr discov ei les tell 
us, the Creator has made beings of all orders, and 
that therefore one of them must he such ns man 
But this system seems to he established on a coiices 
Sion, which, if it be refused, cannot he cMortcd 
Ever^ reason which can he brought to prove, that 
there are beings of every possible sort, w ill prov o that 
there is the greatest nhmhei possible of ev ery ort of 
beings, but this with respect toman vvehiion, if we 
J now any thing, not to be true 

It does not appear even to the imagination, that 
of three orders of being, tlid first and the tl ird recuv e 
anv advantage from the imperfection of tile second, 
or that indeed they may not equally exist, though the 
second had never been, or should cense to be, Uid 
vv by should that be concluded necessary , vv Inch c in 
not be proved even to be useful f 


The 
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The scale of existence from infinity to nothing, 
cannot possibly have being ^ The highest being not 
infinite must be, as has been often observed, at ait 
infinite distance below infinity. Cheyne, who, with 
the desire inbeient in matbeiiiaticians to reduce eveiy 
thing to mathematical images, considers all existence 
as a cone^ allows that the basis iS at an infinite distance 
from the body. And in this distance between finite 
and infinite, there will be i ooni for ever foi an infi- 
nite series of indefinable existence. 

Between the lowest positive existence and iiotbingv 
wheiever we suppose positive existence to cease, is 
another chasm infinitely deep , wheie there is room 
again for endless oideis of suboidinate natuie, conti-« 
lined for ever and for ever, and yet infinitely supei lor 
to non-existence. 

To these meditations humanity is unequal But yet 
we may ask, not of oui Maker, but of each other, 
since on the one side cieation, wheiever it stops, must 
stop infinitely below infinity, and on the other infi- 
nitely above nothing, what necessitv’’ theie is that it 
should pioceed so far eithei wixy that beings so high 
or so low should evei have existed ? We may ask ^ 
but I believe no created wisdom can give an ade- 
quate answer. 

Nor is this all In the scale, wherever it begins 
or ends, are infinite vacuities At whatevei distance 
we suppose the next order of beings to beaboie 
man, iheie is room for an mteimediate Older of 
beings between them , and if for one order, then 
for infinite oiders , since eveiy thing that admits of 
more oi less, and consequently all the paits of that 
winch admits them, may be infmitely divided So 

that. 
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that, as far asue canjadgc, thcremn} be room in the 
\ncuity between any tuo steps of the scale or be 
tueen any two points of the cone of being, for m 
fimte exertion of infinite power 

Tims it appearshow little reason those who repose 
their reason upon the scale of beinj, have to triuinpli 
o\er them who recur toanj other expedient of*:oIu 
tion, and what difTiculties arise on eierysidelo repress 
the rebellions of presumptuous decision paiica 

considerat facile pronuncuU In our pas ige 
through the boundless ocean of disquisition wc often 
takefoga for land, and after InMng long toiled to 
approacli them, find, instead of repose and harbours, 
new storms of objection, and fluctuations of uncer- 
tainty 

"We are neet entertained with Popes alienations 
of those e\ ils which we are doomed to suflbr 

Poverty or the want of riches, is generally com- 
“ pensated by having more hope , and fewer fears, 
* by a greater share of liealth, ami a more e\qut- 
“ site relish of the smallest eiqovments than those 
** who possess tliem are usually blessed with The 
‘ want of taste and genius, with all thepleisures that 
arise from them aie commonly recompensed by a 
** more useful Kind of common sense, together w nli a 
“ wonderful delight, as well as success, in the busy 
' ‘ pursuits of a scrambling world The sufferings of 
“ the sick are greatly relieved by many tiifling gra 
** tifications imperceptible to others, and sometimes 
almost lepaidby theinconceivabletransports occa 
“ sionedby the return of health and vigour Tolly 
cannot be \ery grievous, because imperceptible, 
and 1 doubt not but tlieie is some truth m that 

rant 
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« rant of a mad poet, that tlieie is a pleasui e in being 
« mad, which none but madmen know. Ignorance- 
« or the %\ant of knowledge and hteiatme, the 
“ appointed lot of all born to poiert}", and the 
diudgencs of life, is the only opiate capable of in- 
fusing that insensibility which can enable them to 
"enduie the miseries of the one and the fatigues 
“ of the othei It is a cordial administei cd by the gra- 
Clous hand of Piovidcnce; of wdiich they ought 
“ never to be depnved by an ill-]udgcd and impro- 
“ pel education. It is the basis of all siiboidina- 
“ tion, the suppoit of society, and the pinilcge of 
“ individuals and I lia\e evei tbought it a most re- 
maikable instance of the divine wisdom, that 
wheieas mall animals, wdiose individuals rise little 
“ above the rest of then species, knowledge is in- 
stinctive , in man, -whose individuals ai e so -w idely 
diffei ent, it IS acquiied by education , by ivlnch 
“ means the pi nice and the laboiucr, the philoso- 
“ phei and the peasant, aie m some measuie fitted 
foi their lespective situations.” 

Much of these positions is peihaps tiue, and the 
whole paragi aph might well pass without censure, 
were not objections necessary to the establishment 
of knowledge Poveity is very gently paiaphrased 
by want of riches. In that sense almost e^eiy man 
may m his owm opinion be pool. But there is 
another poverty, winch is want of competence, of all 
that can soften the misei les of life, of all that can 
diveisify attention, or delight imagination. There is 
yet anothei poveity, wdnch is want of necessaries, a 
species of poverty winch no care, of the publick, no 
2 chanty 
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clianty of pirticulars cm prcscn e nnnj from feel- 
ing openly, amlnnn} secietl^ 

lint liopeand fetr on. inscparalilj or lerj fre 
qiiently connected with poicrty, and riclico, my 
siiriejsof life liaie not informed me The milder 
degrees of povertj are sometimes supported bj hope, 
but the more sei ere often sink down in motionless 
despondence ' Life must be seen before it can be 
known fills author and Pope perhaps neier saw the 
miseries which they imagine thus easy to be bom 
The poor indeed are insensible of many little vexa- 
tions which sometimes embitter the possessions and 
pollute the eiijoi ments of the ricli They are not 
pained by casual incivility, or mortified by the mu- 
tilation of a compliment, but this happiness is like 
that of a malefactoi who ceases to feel the cords 
that brad him w lieu the pincers are tearing his flesh 
That V ant of taste for one enjoy ment is supplied 
by the pleasures ol some other, may be fairly allow- 
ed But the compensations of sickness I have never 
found near to equivalence, and the transports of 
recovery only proie the iiitensenessof the pain 
M’’itli folly no man is u illing to confess himself 
V ery intimately acquainted, and therefore its pains 
and pleasures are kept secret But w hat the author 
says of Its happiness seems applicable only to fatuity, 
or gross dulness, for tint inferiority of understand 
ing winch makes one man w ithaut any other reason 
the slave, or tool or property of another, winch 
makes him sometimes useless, and sometimes ridi- 
culous, is often felt with very quick sensibility On 
the happiness of madmen, as t!ie case is not vciy 
- VoL D frequent. 
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frcquen^, it is not necessary to laise aclisqnisition, but 
I cannot foibear to observe, tbat I ncier yet kneiv 
disoiders of mind inciease felicity eveiy madman is 
either aiiogant and irascible, or gloomy and suspi- 
cious, or possessed by some passion or notion destruc- 
tive to Ins quiet He has always discontent m Ins 
look, and malignity in Ins bosom And, if he had 
the povvei of choice, he ■would soon lepcnt who 
should resign Ins leason to secure his peace. 

Conceining the poition of ignorance necessary to 
make the condition of the lowei classes of mankind 
safe to the piiblick and tolerable to themselves, both 
morals and policy e'cact a nicer enquiry than vull be 
very soon or very easily made. Theie is undoubt- 
edly a degree of knowledge which mil direct a man 
to refei all to Providence, and to acquiesce in the 
condition with which omniscient Goodness has deter- 
mined to allot him , to considei this u oild as a phan- 
tom that must soon glide liom bcfoie his e}es, and 
the distiesses and vexations that encompass him, as 
dust scatteied in his path, as a blast that chills him 
foi a moment, and passes oil foi c^el. 

Such wisdom, aiismg from the compaiisonof a 
pait with the whole of our existence, those that 
want It most cannot possibly obtain fi om philosophy, 
nor unless the method of education, and the ge- 
neial tenoiirof life are changed, will very easily le- 
ceive It fi om religion The bulk of mankind is not 
likely to be \ery wise or veiy good . and I know not 
whethei there are not many states of life, m which 
all knowledge, less than the highest wnsdom, will pro- 
duce discontent and dangei, I belieie it may be 

some.^ 
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sometimes found that a Utile learning is to “^poor 
tn mi a. dange/ous thing But such is the condition 
of humanitj , that we easily see, or quickly feel the 
urong but cannot alv\ays distinguish the right 
Whatever knowledge is superfluous, in irremediable 
poverty, is hurtful but the difficulty i'* to determine 
when poverty is irremediable, and at wlnt point 
superfluity begins Gioss ignorance every man Ins 
found equally dangerous with perverted knowledge 
Ivlen left wholly to their appetites andtheir instincts, 
w ith little sense of moral or religious obligation, and 
withveryfaintdistinctionsof right and wrong, can 
never be safely employed, or confidently trusted 
they can be honest only by obstinac}, and diligent 
onlyb^ compulsion or capiice Some instruction, 
therefore, is necessary, and much perhaps may be 
dnngerous » 

Though it should be granted that those who aie 
born to poi^erty and drudgery should not be deprived 
b^ an impjoper education of! iho opiate ignorance, 
e\ en this concession will not be of much use to direct- 
our pnctjce, unless it be determined who are those 
that are bom to poverty To entail irreversible 
poverty upon generation after generation, only be- 
cause tbe ancestor happened to be poor, is in itself 
cruel, if not unjust and is wholly contrary to the 
in'tMins of a commercial nation, which alwijs sup- 
pose and promote '\ rotation of property, and offer 
everj individual a chanceoF mending his condition 
bj his diligence Those who communicate literature 
the son of a poor man, consider him as one not 
bprn to poverty , but to the necessity of deriving a 
j better 
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bettci fortune fioni himself In this attempt, as 
in others, many fail, and many succeed Tliose that 
fail will feel then misciy moie acutely, but since 
poveity IS now confessed to be such a calamity as 
cannot be boin without the opiate of insensibility, 
I hope the happiness of those whom education en- 
ables to escape from it, may tin n the balance against 
that exaceibation -which the others suffer. 

I am always afraid of detei mining on the side of 
envy oi ciuelty The piivilogcs of education may 
sometimes beimpropeily bestowed, but I shall al- 
ways fear to uurhhold them, lest I should be yield- 
ing to the suggestions of pride, while I persuade my- 
self that I am following the maxims of policy; and 
undei the appeal ance of salutary restraints, should 
be indulging the lust of dominion, and that maleio- 
lence which delights m seeing others depressed 
Pope's doctrine is at last exhibited in a compa- 
rison, w’hich, like othei proofs of the same kind, is 
bettei adapted to delight the fancy than comince 
theieason. ' 

“ Thus the iiimerse lesembles a laige and well- 
regulated family, m wduch all the officeis and sei- 
vants, and even the domestick animals arfe sub_ 
servient to each other m a proper suboidination r 
“ each en]oys the privileges and peiquisites pecuhai, 
“ to his place, and at the same time contributes by 
“ that just suboidination to the magnificence and 
happiness of the w hole ” 

The magnificence of a house is of use or pleasure 
always to the mastei, and sometimes to the domes- 
ticks. But the magnificence of the univeise adds 

nothing 


I 
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nothing to the Supreme Being, for 'iny part of its 
inhabitants with winch human knowledge is acquaint 
ed, an universe much less spacious orsplendid ^vould 
have been sufficient, and of happiness it does not 
appear that any is communicated from the beings 
of a lower world to those of a higher i 

The Enquiry after the cause of natural J 2 xnl 
IS continued in the third Letter, in which, as in 
the former, there is mixture of borrowed truth, and 
native folly of gome notions ]u>>t and trite, with 
others uncommon and ridiculous , 

Ills opinion of the value and importance of hap 
piness is certainly just, and I slnll insert it, not that 
it will give any information to any reader, but it 
jnav serve to show how the most common notion 
may be swelled m sound, and diffused m bull , till it 
shall perhaps astonish the author himself, 

“ Happiness is the only thing of real ^ alue m ex- 
** istence neither riches, nor power, nor wisdom, 
“ nor learning, nor strength, nor beauty, npr virtue, 
* nor religion, nor even life itself, being of any im 
‘ portance, but as they contribute to its production 
** All these are in themselves neither good nor evil 
“ happiness alone is their great end* and they are 
“ desirable only as they tend to promote it ' 

Succe s produces cpnfidcnce After this discovery 
of the value of happiness, he proceeds, without any 
'distrust of'lnmself, to tell us what has been hid from 
all former enquirers i » 

The true solution of this important question, sp 
” longand so vainly searched for by the philosophers 
“ of all ages and all countnes, I take to be at last np 
D 3 “more 



moic tlian this that h.i! e\\h prnr^cd from 
“ the same source nstho'it mia^iitarv oiit-ni imp'.r- 
feclion, before treated of, namely, from that Mib- 
ordrnatrou, wrtliout which no ert atf d ‘'extern can 
‘‘ siibsi*:! ; all subordination implyinginij)err< ciion, dl 
“ imjjcifcction EmI, anelnli Evil ‘•oincland of meoi?- 
eerneuev or sufTorU’!:;: so that thero intrsi bf p'Ttr- 
** culai incotnciuencics and sirfltnn^s ann'’*d to 
every particular rank of created bt int^s In Ujc nr- 
“ cumstanccsoi llmiys, and their nvidc •> (A t \rst* nc r . 

“ God indeed nnejht have inaelc u> epnte other 
creatines, end placed ns m a world ijnitc elif- 

“ ferentlv constituted , Imt tlu n v.c' had been no 

* 

** longer men, and whatewer beings bad occupK-d our 
** stations in tlic nnnci--al ''Vsttm, the\ imrst tiaie 
“ been liable to the same mconicrncncics ’ 

In all tins there is nothing that can silence the 
enqinncs of curiosity, oi calm the jicrunbntions of 
doubt 'Wlictlier subordination implrcsimpcrfcctiun 
may be disputed. Tire moans respt cling thcnjo. lit s 
may be as perfect ns the end. '1 he weed as a '’cl 
is no less perfect than the oak ns an oak Tiial un~ 
peifeciion implies Evil, and Etil sufp / //?", is bj* no 
means evident. Imperfection may imply pri\ tan e 
Evil, or the ab.sencc of some good, but thispma- 
tion produces no sufTciing, but by the help of know- 
ledge. An infant at the bi east is 301 an impeifcct 
man, but Ihcie is no reason for belief that lie is un- 
happy by his immatunfy, unless some positive pain 
'be supei added. 

When tins author presumes to speak of the uni- 
verse, I would advise him a little to distiust Ins own 

faculties. 
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faculties, however, large and comprehensive Many 
words easil) understood on common occ'ision, be 
come uncertain and figurative when applied to the 
works of Omnipotence Subordination in human 
affairs is well understood , but when it is attributed 
to the universal system, its meaning grows less cer- 
tain like the petty distinctions of locality, which are 
of good use upon our own globe, but have no mean- 
ing with regard to infinite space, in winch notlung 
IS higl or low 

That if man by exaltation to a higher nature, 
were exempted fiom the evils whicli he now suffers, 
some other being must suffer them , that if man weie 
not man, some other being must be ran, is a position 
arising from Ins established notion of the scale of 
being A notion to which Pope has given some im- 
portance by adopting it, and of which 1 have there- 
fore endeavoured to show the uncertainty and in- 
consistency This scale of being I have demonstrated 
to be raised b} presumptuous imagination, to rest 
on nothing at the bottom, to lean on nothing at the 
top, and to have vacuities from step to step tlirough 
which any order of being may sink into mlnlity with- 
out any inconvenience, so fir as we can judge, to 
the next rank above or below it We are therefore 
little enlightened by a wntei who tells us, tliat any 
being in tlie state of man must suffer what man suf- 
feis when the only question tlmt requires to be re- 
solved is, Why any being is in this state ? 

Of poverty and labour he gives just and elegant 
representations, winch yet do not remove the difii- 
culty of the first and fundamental question, though 
D 4 supposing 
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supposing tho present state of man necessary) tlicy 
may supply some motues to content 

“ Povei ty IS what all could not possibly ha\ e been 
exempted from, not only by reason of the fluctuat- 
“ mg natme of human possessions, but because the 
woild could not subsist without it, for had all been 
rich, none could have submitted to the commands 
of another, or the necessaiy drudgeries of life, 
“ thence all goiernmcnts must have been dissolved, 
arts neglected, and lands uncultivated, and so an 
universal penury have overu iielmcd all, instead of 
now and then pinching a few Hence, by the by, 
appears the gieat excellence of chanty, by which 
“ men aie enabled, by a pai ticular disti ibution of the 
** blessings and enjoyments of life, on pi oper oc- 
casions, to prev ent that povei ty which by a genci al 
“ one Omnipotence itself could never have pie- 
“ vented so that, by inforemg this duty, God as it 
were demands our assistance topi omote universal 
happiness, and to shut out miserj’’ at evciy door, 
where it strives to mil ude itself 
“ Labour, indeed, God might easily have ex- 
cused us fiom, since at Ins command the eailh 
“ would readily have poured foith all her tieasures 
“ without our inconsiderable assistance : but if the 
“ severest labour cannot sufiicieutly subdue the nia- 
“ ligmty of human natme, what plots and machi- 
“ nations, whatwais, rapine, and devastation, what 
profligacy and licentiousness, must have been the 
consequences of universal idleness • so that labour 
ought only to be looked upon as a task kindly 
imposed upon us by our indulgent Cieator, ne- 

“ cessary 
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“ cessiry to presen e our hcilth, our'ofety, and our 
", innocence ’ 

1 am afraid tint the latter end of hu common 
malth forgets the be^tmung If God could easily 
haoe excused us ft om labour, I do not comprel end 
ivhy he could not possibhj hate exempted all from 
pocertp Tor poiert}, in its easier and more toler- 
able degree, is little more than necessity of 1 iboiir 
and in Us more sei ere and deplorable state, little 
more than inability for labour To be poor is to 
work for others, or tenant the succour of others 
without work And the same eauberant fertility 
which iiould make work iiniietessary, might make 
poierty impossible 

Surely a man who seems not completely master 
of Ills own opinion, should liaie spoken more cau 
tiously of Omnipotence, noi hai e presumed to say 
what It could perfoim, or what it could preieiit I 
am in doubt whether those who stand highest in the 
scale of being speak thus confidently of the dispen- 
sations of their Maker 

j Tor fools mail in where an„cls fear to tread. 

Of our inquietudes of mind his account is still less 
reasonable " Whilst men are injured they must be 
‘ inflamed with anger , and whilst they sec cruelties, 
“ they must he melted with pity , whilst they ]u-r- 
" ceive danger, they must be sensible of fear 1 his 
IS to give a reason for all Evil, by showing that one 
Evil produces another If there is danger there 
ought to be fear, but if feai is an Evil, why should 
there be danger ^ Ills vindication ofpamis of the 

same 
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same kind pain is useful fo alaim u^-, tliat v,c may 
shim grcaler mils, but those grealci fvds must be 
presupposed, tliat the fitness of pain may appear 
Treating on death, he has CNpresspd tlie knov.n 
and true doctnne nith spnghlliness of fancig and 
neatness ofdict ion. I shall therefore insert it Tluic 
aie truths aluch, as they aie aUra}s nccessaiy, do 
not glow stale by repetition. 

“ Death, the last and most dieadfnl of all E\i}s, 
“ issofarfiom being one, tliat it is the infallible 
cure for all others. 

To die, IS landing on '-onir siler.l '^Imrc, 

M’hcre bilious nc\cr beat, nor tempest' ro ir 

lire well we feel ibe friendly slioke, ’tis o'er Ganrir. 

For, abstracted from the sickness and snficrmgs 
** usually attending it, it is no more than the ex- 
“ piration of that tcim of life God was pleased to 
**■ bestow on us, without any claim or merit on our 
‘‘ part. But was it an Evil ever so gieat, it could 
“ not beiemcdied but b}"" one much gieatei, which 
is by living for ever; by which means oui wick- 
edness, unrestrained by the piospect of n future 
“ state, would glow so insuppoi table, om suflermgs 
“ so intoleiable by peiseveiance, and oui pleasures 
“ so tiresome by lepetition, that 110 being m the uni- 
vei se could be so completely misci able as a species 
'' of immortal men "We have no reason, iheiefoie, 
to look upon death as an Evil, oi to fear it as a 
punishment, even without any supposition of a 
future life but if we considei it as a passage to 
** a moie peifect state, or a remove only m an 

“ eternal 
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cfcrnil •5Ucc(*‘‘:jon of still improung (for 

«hicln;cliinL tljt '•trongt^^t ^<‘^son )iinj)l then ij) 
penrnneu fiiourfromthrclninctniini/iccncc, nnd 
a mnn must he n*? nb»;ur<I to rtpiuo »t tlving, is *1 
traicllcr «oul(l he who proposed to InmsLlf u <lc 
liglufiil tour Hirotigh tinoiis iiiihuoi n counlrits, 
to hment tint he c mnot tnkc up Ins n <i(lcncc nt 
the firvt dirtN innuliirli he hnis nt on thr rond 
‘ Tlie instability ofhtinnn lift, orof the clniii»cs 
of Us siiccessut periods of i huln'c frc^pI^uI/ 
complain m no more than the nt ci ssirt ])ro«,rt'»s 
of It to tins nrcc«snry con* hisioii , mirl are «o fip 

from bcmgl mIs ticstriing these compi imts that 
the} arc tlic source of our grMhvt picisnre*, ns 
tlie\ nrc the sourc'* of dltioscht* rromulurh our 
grcUost pleasures ire ettr diruetl ^^ic con- 
tinual sue'ccsbton of seasons m ilie human life h/ 
dail} presenting to IIS ncu «*ctncs render U agrec- 
nhlc uul like ilio«e of the si ar, afford ns dt lights 
by tlieir change, which the cIioiLC*>t of tlicm wuhl 
not gue ns 1)\ their eontiiiuancc IntlitHpringof 
life, the jjildiiig of the run shine, the \crdureof 
the fields, and Ihcsantgitrdpamlmgs of the sky, 
arc so exquisite m the tyes of inf nils at tfu ir fir t 
looking abroad into a new world, as nothing per- 
haps aftcrw ards can cqn d ffic lie it and \ igour 
of the succeeding summer of jouth rijiens for us 
new pleasures, the blooming ni ud the niglill} 
rci cl, and the joi lal chacc tlie serene aiitunm of 
completemanhood feasts iiswithlhegoldeuhanesfs 

of our worldly pursuits nor islhohoaiy winter 
of old age destitute of its peculiar comforts iml cn 

joy muds. 
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|oymenls of which the lecolleclion and K-htlion 
ofthosc past aic perhaps none ol the Ic.isf , and 
at Iasi dcalh opens to ns a new piospcef, fioni 
whence we shall piobably look back upon ihe di- 
versions and occupations of this v. oild with the 
“ same contempt we do now on oni lops and hobln- 
‘‘ horses, and with the same surpiise that tiiey could 
** ever so much enteitain or engage us ” 

I would not willingly detract from the beauty of 
this paragraph ; and in gratitude to him who has 
so well inculcated such important truths, I will veii- 
tuie to admonish him, since the chief comfoi t of the 
old is the recollection of the past, so to employ his 
time and his thoughts, that when the imbecility of 
age shall come upon him, he may be able to i ecreate 
its languors by the remembiance of hours spent, not 
in presumptuous decisions, but modest eiiqiiii les, not 
in dogmatical limitations of Omnipotence, but in 
humble acquiescence and fervent adoration. Old 
age ivill show him that much of the book now before 
us has no other use than to perplex the scrupulous, 
and to shake the weak, to encourage impious pie- 
sumption, or stimulate idle cuuosity. 

Having thus dispatciied the consideiation of pai- 
ticiilar evils, he comes at last to a geneial leason 
for which Evil may be said to be our Good. Ho 
is of opinion that theie is some inconceivable be- 
nefit in pain abstiacledly considered , that pain hou - 
ever inflicted, or wherever felt, communicates some 
good to the geneial system of being, and that eveiy 
animal is some way or other the better for ihe pain 
of every other animal. This opinion he canies so 

far 
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fir ns to ‘suppose tint there pissc? «ome pnnciplv. of 
union thiongli nil nninnl life, ns attraction is com- 
municated to all corpoieal nature, and that the 
Fvils sulfei-t-d on this globe ma^- by some incon 
ceivable means contribute to the felicit) oftliem- 
b ibitants of the remotest planet 

How the Origin oF Evil is brought nearer to hu- 
man conception by an> tncoiiccnab'e me’X'as, I am 
not able to di covei We believed that the present 
system of creation uas right, though ne could not 
e\plain the adaptation of one part to the other, or 
for the whole succession of causes and consequence^ 
Where ins this enquirer added to the little I nou- 
leclge that we had before ^ lie Ins told us of the 
benefits ofEuI, uhicli no roan feels, end rehtions 
between distant parts ofthe universe, which he can 
not himself conceire There was enough m this 
question inconceivable before, and vve have little 
advantage from anew inconceivable solution 

I do not mean to reproach this author for not 
knowmgwhat is equally bidden /rom learning and 
from ignonnce The shame is to impose uoids 
for ideas upon ourselves or others Xo imagine 
that vve are going forward when we areonij turning 
round To think that there is any dificrence be- 
tween him that gives no reason and him tint gives 
a leason, which by his own confession cannot be 
conceived 

But that he may not be thought to conceive 
nothing but things inconceivable, he has at hst 
thought on away by which human sufferings may 
produce good effects He imagines that as we Inv e 

not 
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not only animals for food, but choo‘?e some for onr 
diveision, the same privilege may be allowed to 
some beings above us, zo/io znai/ deceive, torment, 
or destroy tis for the ends only of ihcii oxon plea- 
sure or xddil;y, This he again finds impossible to 
be conceived, bid that impossibditp lessens not the 
piobabiliip of the conjecluie, lohich bp analogp is 
so sLronglp conjii med. 

I cannot resist the temptation of contemplating 
this analogy, which I think he might lia\e carried 
fin ther, vciy much to the ad\ antage of his ai gument. 
He might Iiave shown that these hunters, zohosc game 
is man, have many spoits analogous to our own. 
As we dio^vn whelps and kittens, they amuse 
themselves now and then with sinking a ship, and 
stand round the fields of Blenheim or the walls of 
Prague, as ive enciicle a cock-pit As w'e shoot a 
bird flying, they take a man in the midst of his busi- 
ness or pleasuie, and knock him down ivith an apo- 
plexy. Some of them, peihaps, aie Mituosi, and 
delight in the operations of an asthma, as a human 
philosopher m the effects of the air-pump To swell 
a man with a tympany is as good sport as to blow a 
frog Many a*meriy bout have these frolick beings 
at the vicissitudes of an ague, and good sport it is to 
see a man tumble with an epilepsy, and revive and 
tumble again, and all this he knows not wh3^ As 
they aie wiser and more powerful than we, the}" have 
moie exquisite diversions, for we have no way of 
procuring any sport so brisk and so lasting, as the 
paroxysms of the gout and stone, which undoubtedly 
must make highmiith, especially if the play be a little 

diversified 
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diversified with the blunders md puzzles of the blind 
and deaf We kno\ not how far their sphere of 
observation may e\tend Perhaps non and then a 
merry being may place himself in such a situation as 
to enjo> at once all the varieties of an epidemical 
disease or amuse his leisure with the tossings and 
contortions of every po-'Sible pun e\hibited together 
One sport the merry malice of these beings has 
found means of enjoj ing to which we have nothing 
equal or similar Tliey now and then catch a mor 
ta! proud of his pflr.ts, and flattered either bj tlie 
submission of those who court his kindness oi the 
notice of those who suffer him to court theirs A 
bead thus prep ued for the reception of false opi- 
nions, and the projection of vain designs, they easily 
fill with idle notions till in time the^ make their 
playthingan autlior their first dnersion commonly 
begins with an ode or an epi«tle, then rises perhaps 
to a political irony and is it last bi ought to its 
height by a treatise of philosophy Then begins 
the poor animal to entangle himself in sophisms 
and flounder in absurdity, to talk confidently of the 
scale of being and to give solutions which Jiimstif 
confesses impossible to be understood Sometimes, 
however, it happens that their pleasure is without 
much mischief The author feels no pain but 
wiule they are wondering at the e\travagance of his 
opinion, and pointing him out to one another as a 
new example of human follv he is enjoying his own 
applause, and that of his companiors, and perliaps 
IS eleiated with the Iiope of standing at tlie head of 
a new sect » 


M iny 
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Many of the books which now ciowd the noilcl, 
may be justly suspected to be written for the sake 
of some invisible order of beings, for surel}’’ tliev are 
ol no use to any of the coiporcal inhabitants of the 
woild Of the pioductions of the last bounteous 
year, how many can be said to serve aiij' juirpose of 
use Ol jdeasme? The only end of writing is to 
enable the readers bettci to enjoy life, or better to 
endure it and how will eithei of those be put more 
in oui pouerby him ivho tells us that ne are pup- 
pets, of which some cieatiire not much wiser than 
ourselves manages the wnes ? That a set of beings 
unseen and unheard, aie hovering about us, trj mg 
expel iments upon our sensibility, puttmg us m 
agonies to see our limbs quiver, toi tin mg us to mad- 
ness, that tliey may laugh at oui vagaries, sometimes 
obstructing the bile, that they may see how a man 
looks when he is yellow , sometimes breaking a tra- 
veller’s bones, to try how he will get homej some- 
times wasting a man to a skeleton, and sometimes 
killing him fat for the greater elegance of liis hide. 

This is an account of natural Evil, which 
though, like the rest, not quite new, is very en- 
tertaining, though I know not how much it may 
contribute to patience. The only leason vviiy we 
should contemplate Evil is, that we may bear it 
better, and 1 am afraid nothing is ranch more 
placidly endured," foi the sake of making others 
sport. 

The first pages of the fourth Letter are such as 
incline me both to hope and wish that I shall find 
nothing to blame m the succeeding part. He offers 

acri- 
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tl chterion of notion, on account of virtue nnd vice, 
for which I hire often contended, and which must be 
embraced by all who are willing to know why they 
act, or why they forbear to give any reason of their 
conduct to themselves or otheis 
' “In order to find out the true Origin of moral 
“Evil, It will be necessary,' m the first phoe, to 
“ enquire into its natureand essence , or what it is 
“ that constitutes one action evil, and another good 
“ Various have been the opinions of various au 
“ thors on tins criterion of virtue , and this va 
“ riety has rendered that doubtful, which must 
“ otherwise have been clear and manifest to the 
“meanest capacity Some indeed have denied 
“ that there is any such thing, because difierent 
“ ages and nations have entertained difierent sen- 
“ timents concerning it but this is just as reason 
“ able as to assert, that there are neither sun, moon, 
“nor stars, because astronomers have supported dif 
“ ferent systems of the motions and magnitudes of 
“ these celestial bodies Some have placed it m 
“ conformity to truth, some to the fitness of things, 
“ and others to the will of God But all this is 
“ merely superficial they resolve us not why truth, 
“ or the fitness of things, are either eligible or obh 
“ gatory, or why God should require us to act in 
“ one manner rather than another The true reason 
“of which can possiblvbe no other than this, be- 
“ cause some actions produce happiness and others 
“misery so that all moral Good and Evil are no 
“ thing more than the production of natural This 
“ alone it is that makes truth preferable to falsehood 
“ this that determines the fitness of things, and this 
VoL VIII E “ that 
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" that induces God to command some actions, and 
‘‘ foibid otheis* They who extol the truth, beauty, 
“ and haimony of \irtue, exclusive of its conse- 
“ quences, deal but in pompous nonsense ; and 
“they who would peisuade us, that Good and 
“ Evil aie things indilTeicnt, depending wholly on 
“ the will of God, do but confound the nature of 
things, as well as all oui notions of God himself, 
“ by lepresenling him capable of willing contra- 
“ dictions , that is that we should be, and be 
“ happy, and at the same time that we should tor- 
‘‘ merit and destroy each othei ; for injiines cannot 
“ be made benefits, pain cannot be made pleasure, 
“ and consequently vice cannot be made virtue by 
“ any power whatever It is the consequences, 
“ therefore, of all human actions that must stamp 
“ their value. So far as the general practice of any 
“ action tends to produce good, and introduce hap- 
“ piness into the world, so far we may pronounce 
“ it virtuous ; so much Evil as it occasions, such is 
“ the degree of vice it contains. I say the general 
“practice, because we must always lemember, in 
“judging by this lule, to apply it only to the ge- 
“ neral Species of actions, and not to particular 
“ actions, for the infinite wisdom of God, desiious 
‘‘ to set bounds to the destructive consequences 
“ which must otherwise have followed from the 
“ universal depravity of mankind, has so wonder- 
“ fully contiived the nature of things, that our most 
“ vicious actions may sometimes accidentally and 
collateially produce good Thus, for instance, 
“ robbeijr niay disperse useless hoards to the benefit 
of Ihe public; adultery may bring heirs and 
’ “ good 
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good humour too into many families, uliere they 
** would otherujse Iniebcen muting, and uiur« 

“ der free the w orld from tyrants and oppressors 
** luxury maintains Its thousands, and ^anlty its 
"ten thousands Supcistition and arbitrary pouer 
“ contribute to the grandeur of many nation®, and 
"the liberties of others are preserved by the per- 
" petual contentions of avarice, knavery, selfish 
" ness, and ambition, and thus the worst of vices,, 
"and the worst of men, are often compelled by 
" Providence to serve the most beneficial purposeSi 
' contrary to their oun malevolent tendencies and 
"inclinations, and thus private vices become pub-» 

" hek benefits, by the force onlv of accidental cir 
" cumstances But tins impeaches not the truthof the 
" cntenonofvirtue before mentioned, the only solid 
" foundation on which any true stem of cthicks can 
" be built, theonlyplain, simple, and uniform ruleby 
" which we can pass an> judgment on onr actions ^ 
" but by this we may be enabled, not onlv to deter 
** mine which are Good, and w Inch are Ev il, but al 
" mostmathematicallj todemonstntetheproportion 
"of virtue or vice which belongs to each, bj com 
" panngthem w ith thedegrees of happinessor misev y 
" which they occasion But though the production 

" of happiness IS the essence of vntue, it is bv no 
" means the end , the great end is the probation of 
" mankind, or the giving them an opportunity of 
" exalting or degradrngtl emselvesin anotiiei state 
" by then behaviour m the present A.nd thus m- 
‘ deed it answers two most important puiposes, 
" those are the conservation of our liappmess, and 
E 2 " the 
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‘‘ the test of our obedience ; oi had not such a test 
“ seemed neccssaiy to God’s infimle -wisdom, and 
pioductive of univeisal good, he would ne\ei iiave 
“ pel milted the happiness of men, even in tins life, to 
have depended on so piecoi tons <i tenure, as their 
mutual good behavioui to each other. Foi it is 
“ observable, that he who best knows oui formation, 
“ has trusted no one thing of impoitance to onr lea- 
son or virtue : he trusts only to our appetites for 
the suppoit of the individual, and the continuance 
“ of our species, to oui vanity oi compa'^sion, for oui 
‘‘ bounty toothers, and to our tears, for the presei- 
vation of ourselves , often to oui vices foi the silp- 
port of govei nnicnt, and sometimes to oiir follies 
foi the preservation of oui leligion. But since 
some test of our obedience was neccssaiy, nothing 
sure could have been commanded for that end so 
“ fit and pi oper, and at the same time so useful, as 
“ the piactice of vii tue nothing could have been so 
justly rewaided with happiliess, as the production 
“ of happiness in confoimity to the will of God It 
“ IS this confoimity alone which adds mci it to virtue, 
“ and constitutes' the essential difference betw^een 
moiality and leligion. Moiahty obliges men to 
“ live honestly and sobeily, because such behaviour 
‘ IS most conducive to pubhek happiness, and con- 
sequenlly to then own , lehgion, to pursue the 
“ same couise, because confonn able to the will of 
then Cieator Moiahty induces them to embrace 
“virtue fiom puidential considerations, religion 
“ liom those of gratitude and obedience. Moiality 
“ therefore, cnluely abstracted fiom religion, can 

“ have 
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*Mn\e nothing meritorious m it, it being but wis 
“ dom, prudence, or good oeconom^, i\hich like 
* health, beaut}, or riches ire nthcr obligitions 
“ conferred upon us by God, than merits m us to 
“ uards him, for though we mij bejustly punislied 
“ for injunngoiirselves, we can claim no reward for 
“ self preservation, as suicide deserves punishment 
and infamy, but i man deserves no reward or ho 
“ nours for not being guilty of it Tins I take lo be 

‘ the meaning of ill those passages in our Scriptures, 
“ in which works are represented lo have no merit 
‘'without faith, that is, not without believing iii 
' historical facts, in creeds and articles, but vvith- 
“ out being done m pursuance of our belief in God, 
and in obedience to his commands And now, 
“ having mentioned Senpture, I cannot omit observ- 
ingthat the Christian is the only religious or moral 
“ institution m the world, that ever set in a right 
‘ light the^e two material points, the e'^scnce and the 
‘ end of Virtue, tint ever founded ilit one in the 
" production of happiness, that is in universal be 
“nevolence, or, m thefr language, chanty to all 
“ men the other lu the probation of man, and Ins 
" obedience to his Creator Sublime and magnifi 
“ cent as was the philosophy of the ancients, all 
their moral svstems were deficient m these two 
‘ important articles They were all built on tfio 
^ sandj foundations of the innate beiut} ot virtue 
or enthusiastick patriotism j and their gieat point 
" in view was the contemptible reward of human 
" glory , foundations which were by no means able 
to support the magnificent structures which they 
E 3 " erected 
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elected upon them , for the beauty of virtue, in- 
dependent of its effects, is unmeaning nonsense; 
“ patiiotism, which injures mankind in general for 
“■the sake of a pailicular country, is but a more 
“ extended selfishness, and really ciiminal • and all 
“ human glory but a mean and ridiculous delusion. 
“The whole aflaii then of religion and moiality, 
“ the subject of so manj thousand ^olumc5, is, in 
'^shoit, no more than this the Supreme Being, m- 
“ finitely good, as veil as pouerful, desirous to dif- 
“ fuse happiness by all possible means, has cicated 
“ innumerable ranks and oiders of beings, all subser- 
“ vient to each othei bv proper subordination One 
“ of these is occupied bj*^ man, a creature endued 
“ with such a ccitain degree of knowledge, leason, 
“ and free-will, as is kiitablc to his situation, and 
“ placed for a tune on this globe as in a school of 
“ piobation and education. Here he has an oppor- 
“ tumty given him of impiOMiig oi debasinghis na- 
“ ture, m such a manner as to lender himself fit for a 
“ lank of higher peifection and happiness, or to dc- 
“ giade himself to a state ofgieatei imperfection and 
“ misery , necessaiy indeed ton aids cany mg on the 
“ business of the univei se, but veiy grievous and bur- 
“ densome to those individuals, n ho, by their own 
“ misconduct, are obliged to submit to it. The test of 
this his behaviour, IS doing good, that is, co-opeiat- 
“ mg with his Creator, as fai as his nairow sphere of 
action will permit, in the pioduction of happiness. 
And thus the happiness and miseiy ofafutuiestate 
will be the just reward or punishment of jdi omoting 
or pieyenting happiness m thii So artificially by 
22 t;h]S 
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this Vnearis is the nalhre of all hiilnan virtue and 
CUntrivid, tliaf their rew ard^^ 'and > punish 
hients are Woven as it were in Iheir \cl‘y essence , 
their immediate effects give nt» a foretaste of their 
future; and their fiuits in the present life are the 
proper samples of what they mustiunavoidablj 
“ produce in nnothet We have reason given us to 
distinguish these consequences, and regulate our 
“ conduct, and, lest that should neglect its post, con 
“ science also is appointed as an instinctive Kind of 
‘ tnonitor, perpetually to remind 11^ both of our in'* 
** terest and our duty ^ 

Si sit omnia dnisset ' To this account of the 
essence of \ ice and virtue, it is only necessary to add, 
that the consequences of human actions being some 
times uncertain, and sometimes remote, it is not pos 
siMe in many cases for most men nor in all cases for 
any mah to determine what actions will idtimately 
produce happiness, and therefore it was proper that 
^delation should lay dovVn a rule to be followed in 
Mnably in opposition to appearances, and in every 
change of circumstances, by which we may be cer- 
tain to promote the general felicity, and be set free 
from the dangerous temptation of doing Evil that 
Good may come 

Because it may easily happen, and in effect will 
happen veiy frequently that our oun pniate hap- 
piness may he promoted an act nijuiious to 
others when jet no man can be obliged by natme 
to prefer ultimately the happiness of others to Iiis 
^own therefore, to the instructions of infinite wis 
dom itwas necessaiy that infinite power should add 
penal sanctions That every man to whom those 
i: 4 instructions 
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instructions shall be imparted may know that Re can 
never ultimately injure himself by benefiting others, 
or ultimately by injuring others benefit himself; but 
that however the lot of the good and bad may be 
huddled together in the seeming confusion of our 
present state, the time shall undoubtedly come, when 
the most virtuous will be most happy. 

I am sorry that the remaining part of this Letter 
is not equal to the fust. The author has indeed en- 
gaged in a disquisition in which we need not wonder 
if he fails, in the solution of questions on which 
philosopheis have employed then abilities fiom the 
earliest times. 

And found no end, in ^\and’^ng mazes lost 

He denies that man was created peifect^ because 
the system requires subordination, and because the 
power of losing his perfection, of reiidei mg him- 
self wicked and miserable^ is the highest impeifec- 
iion imaginable Besides, the regular gradations of 
the scale of being lequired spmewherc such a trca- 
tine as man with all his iiifiimities about him, and 
the total removal of those would be alleinig Ins 
nature, and when he became peifect he must cease 
io be man. 

1 have aheady spent some considerations on the 
scale of being, of which yet I am obliged to renew 
the mention whenever a new argument is made to 
rest upon it, and I must therefoie again lemark, 
that consequences cannot have greater certainty 
than the postulate from which they are diawn, and 
that no system can be more hypothetical than this, 
and perhaps no hypothesis moie absuid. 

He 
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He again deceives himself with respect to the 
perfection with which man is held to be originally 
\ested That man came perfect, that IS endued cilk 
all possible perfection, out of the hands of his 
Creatoi is a false notion, derived f 10m the philo 
sophers — The universal system required subordina 
iion and consequently comparative ‘imperfection 
Tiiat man zias ever endued zoith all possible peifec- 
tion that is with all perfection of winch the idea is 
not contradictory 01 destructive of itself, is nn 
doubtedly false But it can hardly be called a false 
notion, because no man ever thought it, nor can it 
be derived from ii\Q philosophers for without pre- 
tending to guess what phiIo*.ophers he ma^ mein, 
It IS ver^ safe to aflirm, that no philosopher ever 
said It Of those who now maintain that man was 
once perfect, who may vcr> easil) be found, let the 
author enquire whether waw was ever omniscient, 
whether he was ever omnipotent whether he ever 
had even the louer power of archangels or angels 
Their answers will soon inform him that the sup 
posed perfection of wawwas not absolute but re 
spective tint he was perfect in a sense consistent 
enough with subordination, perfect, not as com 
pared with difierent beings, but with himself m Ins 
present degeneracy , not perfect, as an angel, but 
perfect as man 

Trom this perfection, whatever it was, hfrthinhs 
it necessary tint man should be debarred, because 
pain is necessary to the good of the universe, and 
the pain of one order of beings extending itssalu 
tary influence to innumerable orders above and bo 
^ Joiv, 
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low, il was necessary that man sliould suffer ; bul 
because it is not suitable to justice lliat pain should 
be inflicted on innocence, it was necessary that man 
should be ciiminal. 

This IS given as a satisfactory account of the Oii- 
ginal of moi al E\ il, n Inch amounts only to this, that 
God created beings whose guilt he fordviicn, in 
order that he might have jiropci objects of pain, be- 
cause the pain of part is, no man knoushow or is by, 
necessary to Ihefelicitj'-ofthe nhole. 

The peifection which man once had, may be so 
easily concened, that without any unusual strain of 
imagination we can figure its levival. All the duties 
to God or man that aie neglected we may fancy pei- 
formed , all the crimes that are committed we may 
'conceive foiboi 11. Man will then be lestored to his 
moral perfections . and into what head can it enter, 
that by this change the iitnveisal system would be 
shaken, or the condition of any ordei of beings 
alteied for the worse ? 

He comes in the fifth Letter to political, and in the 
sixth to religious Evils Of political Evil, if we sup- 
pose the Oi igm of moral Evil discovei ed, the account 
IS by no means difficult, polity being only the con- 
duct of immoial men in publick afiaiis The Evils 
of each particulai kind of government ai e vci y clcai ly 
and elegantly displayed, and from tlicir secoiidaiy 
causes very rationally deduced , but the first cause 
lies still m its ancient obscunty. Theie is in this 
Letter nothing new, nor anything eminently msti ac- 
tive, one of his piactical deductions, that fiom go^ 
vemvient Evils cannot^ be eradicated, and their 

excess 
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excess only can he prevented^ lias been alw'iys nl- 
lowed , the question upon which all dissension nnses 
IS, when tint excess begins, at what point meii shall 
Cease to bear, and attempt to remedy 
Another of his precepts, though not new, well 
Reserves to be transcribed, because it cannot be too 
frequently impressed 

What h IS here been said of their imperfections 
and abuses, is by no means intended as a defence 
“ of them e^ery wise man ought to redress them 
to the utmost of hts power, which can be effected 
“ by one method only , tli it is, by a reformation of 
manners foras all political EiiTs derne their on 
** ginal from moral, these can never be lemoved, 
until those arc first amended He, therefore, who 
' strictly adheres to virtue and sobrfefy in his con- 
“ duct, and enforces them by his example, does ihore 
real service to a state than he who displaces a 
miriisUr, or dethrones a tyrant , this gives but a 
temporary relief, but that exterminates the cause 
ofthe disease No immoral man then can possibly 
** be a true patriot and all those who profess out- 
rageous zeal for the liberty and prosperity of their 
country, and at the same time infi in^e lier laws 
“ afiront her religion, and debauch hei people are 
“ but despicable quacks, by 'fraud or ignorance m 
creasing the disorders (hey pretend to remedy ” 

Of religion he has said nothing but what he has 
learned, or might have learned from the divines 
that it is not universal, because it must be received 
upon conviction, and successively i^eceived by those 
whom conviction reached, that its evidences and 

sanctions 
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sanctions are not irresistible, because it was intended 
to induce, not to compel , and that it is obscure, 
because we want faculties to comprehend it. What 
he means by his assertion, that it wants policy, I do 
not well understand , he does not mean to deny that 
a good Christian will be a good governour, or a good 
subject, and he has before justly observed, that the 
good man only is a patriot 

Religion has been, he says, coirupted by the 
wickedness of those to whom it was communicated, 
and has lost pait of its efficacy by its connexion with 
tempoial interest and human passion. 

He justly observes, that from all this, no conclu- 
sion can be drawn against the divine original of 
Christianity, since the objections ai ise not from the 
nature of the revelation, but of him to whom it is 
(Communicated, 

All this is known, and all this is true; but why, 
Tve have not yet discovei ed. Our author, if I under- 
stand him light, pursues the argument thus : the 
religion of man pi oduces evils, because the mora- 
lity of man is imperfect, his morality is imper- 
fect, that he may be justly a subject of punishment 
he IS made subject to punishment because the pam 
of pai t is necessary to the happiness of the whole , 
pain is necessary to happiness no mortal can tell 
why or how. 

Thus, after having clambered with great labour 
fiom one step of argumentation to another, instead 
of rising into the light of knowledge, we aie de 
volved back into dark ignoiance, and all oui effoit 
ends in belief^ that foi the Evils of life theie is sonje 

good 
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good reason, and m confession, that the reason can 
not been'found This is all that has been produced 
the revival of Chiysippnss untractableness of 
matter, and the Arabian scale of existence A 
system has been raised, which is so ready to fall to 
pieces of itself, that no great praise can be denved 
from Its destruction To object is always easy, and 
it has been well observed by a late vv nter, that ihc 
hand xvhich cannot build a hoielf may demolish a 
temple ^ 
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r<iUitur e^regio quisqms sob pnncipe credit 

Senitium, cunquam labertas gratior extat 

Qujkcu lub Rege pio Cl iudiaucs 
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* Mr Boswell, in his Life of Johnson, remarks, that “ sevc- 
ral answers came out,” in reply to this pamphlet The nu- 
merous pamphlets written at that time on the subject of the 
Middlesex Election, may all be considered as belonging to the 
popular side of the dispute, but there were only three direct 
answers to the False Alaum These were, “The Crisis,” 
“ A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson,” and “The Constitution 
“ Defender and Pensioner exposed, m Remarks on the False 
“ Alarm” None of them were deficient in a show of aigu- 
ment, but what they seem to rely upon chiefly, was personal 
abuse of our author as a pensioner , and this, it must be ned, 
suited the taste of that turbulent period wonderfully C 
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O NE of thecliief ndv'intagcs domed by tlie pro 
«?ent gcnerition from the improvement nnd 
diffusion of philosopli>, is delivcnncc from timie 
cessary terrours, nnd evcirtption from false alarms 
Tlie unusual appearances, whether regular or acci- 
dental, which once spread consternation over ages 
of Ignorance, arc now the recreations of inquisitive 
security Tlie sun is no more lamented when it is 
eclipsed, than when it sets , and metcois plaj their 
coruscations w ithout prognostick or prediction 
The advancement of political knowledge ma> be 
espccted to produce in time tlic like effects Cause- 
less discontent and seditious violence will grow less 
frequent, and less formidable, as the science of go 
vernment is better ascertained, b^ a diligent study 
of the tlicorv of man 

It IS not indeed to be expected, that physical and 
politic il truth should meet with equal acceptance, 
or gam ground upon the world with equal facility 
The notions of the natui ahst find m mkind in a state 
of neutrality, or at worst have nothing to encounter 
but prejudice and vanity prejudice without malig- 
nity and \amty without interest But the pohtv 
clan s improvements -are opposed bj every pission 
that can exclude conviction or suppre s it, bv am 
VoL \1II r bitioiv 
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bition, by avarice, by hope, and byterrom, by pub-, 
lick faction, and private animosity 

It IS evident, whatever be the cause, that this 
nation, with all its lenown for speculation and for 
learning, has yet made little proficiency in civil wis- 
dom Wo aie still so much unacquainted with our 
own state, and so unskilful in the pursuit of happiness, 
that wo shnddei ivithoiit danger, complain without 
giievanccs, and suflei our quiet to be disturbed, and 
oui commcice to be intcirupled, by an opposition to 
the Go\ci nment, laised only by mtercit, and sup- 
posed only by clamoui, uhich yet has so far jne- 
vailed upon ignoi ance and tlmIdIt3^ that manyfavour 
It as reasonable, and many diead it as po^^crfu]. 

What IS urged by those who have been so indus- 
tiious to spiead suspicion, and incite fuiy fiom one 
end of the kingdom to the othei, ma^'be known by 
peiusing the papeis which ha^e been at once pie- 
sented as petitions to the Ling, and exhibited m 
punt as lemonsliances to the people It ma}'’ there- 
foie not be improper to lay befoie the Pubhek the 
reflections of a man who cannot favour the opposi- 
tion, for he thinks it wicked, and cannot feai it, for 
he thinks it weak 

The giievance which has piodnced all this tem- 
pest of outi age, the oppi cssion in u Inch all other op- 
pressions are included, the invasion which has left us 
no propel t^*, the alarm that siiileis no patriot to 
sleep in quiet, is comprised in a vote of the House 
of Commons, by which the ficeholdcis of Middlesex 
are depiived of a BiUon's birthright, representa- 
tion in parliament 


They 
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Thcv lja\e indeed receiiedtiic v\nt of elec 
lion, but tint writ, ahs ' a; is malicious mockery, 
they uerc insulted with the form, but denied the 
reaht), for there wns one mm cvccpled fiom their 
choice 

2 Vonrf?r» ntpvecrie rcc tnero, 

Sed Its cst pnhi de ttibut capclltt 

Theclnncter of the mm thus filillj escepted, I 
hive no purpo-jctodelmcitc Limpoonitsclf would 

djsdim to speak, ill of him of whvim no mm spciks 
welP It IS sufficient tint he is c\pcllcd tlic IIoii e 
of Commons, and confined in jail as being legally 
convicted of sedition ind impictj 
That this mail emnot bo ippointcd one of the 
guardians and coun cllors of tlic church md state* 
IS 1 grievinco not to be endured Every lover of 
liberty stands doubtful of the file of postcrit}, be 
ciu^e the chief count} m Em^land cannot take jls 
representative from a lad 

Whence Middlesex should obtain the riglit of 
being denominated the chief count}, cannot easil} he 
discovered it is indeed the count} where tlie chief 
city happens to stand, but how th it city treated the 
favourite of MiddleseXy is not}et forgotten The 
count}, as distinguished from the cit}, has no claim 
to particular consideration 

That a man was in jail for sedition and impiet}, 
would, I believe, have been within memory a suffi 

• The Life of Wilkes, published a month ago (1805) by 
Almon anipl) confirms this se\ere allusion to privite dharacier 
TVhich was thought onjLstifiablc when this pamphlet was written 

C 

f a cient 
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cient reason why he should not come out of jail a, 
legislator Thisicason, notwithstanding tlie muta* 
bility of fashion, happens still to operate on the House 
of Commons Their notions, however strange, may 
be justified by a common observation, that few are 
mended by imprisonment, and lliat he whose crimes 
ha\c made confinement ncce‘^‘^ary, seldom makes any 
othei use of his cnlaigement, llian to do v\ilh gi cater 
cunning what he did before uilh less 

But the people have been told with great confi- 
dence, that the House cannot contiol the light of 
constituting icpicsentatives ; that he who can per- 
suade lawful electois to choose him, \\hatc\er be his 
chai actci , is law fully chosen, and has a claim to a seat 
in pailiament, fiom which no human authority can 
depose him 

Heie, lioweier, the pations of opposition are in 
some pelplexlt 3 ^ They are foiced to confess, tliat 
by a tiain of piecedents suflicient to establish a cus- 
tom of parliament, the House of Commons hasjm 
iisdiction ovei its own members, that the whole has 
poiver over individuals, and that this power has 
been exercised sometimes in imprisonment, and often 
in expulsion. 

That such power should reside in the House of 
Commons in some cases, is inevitablj’’ necessary^ 
since It IS required by every polity, that where there 
IS a possibility of oflTence, theie should be a possi- 
bility of punishment. A membei of the House can- 
not be cited for his conduct in pailiament before any 
other court , and therefore if the House cannot 
punish him, he may attack with impunity the rights 
of the people, and the title of tlic king. 


This 
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This coemption from thc'iuthont) of other courlj 
W'lSfl think, first established in favourof the fitc 
members in the lon^ pnrlnment It is not to be 
considered ns nn iisurintion, for it is implied m the 
principles of government If legislniiie powers arc 
not coordinate, lhc\ ceisc in part to be Icgishtnc 
and iftliLV be coordinate, tlic) nrc unaccountable , 
fop to whom must that power account, whidi Ins no 
supenonr^ 

The Houscof Commons is indctyl dts'jofublebj the 
king as the nation has of late been \crj clamorotid^ 
told, but while It subsists it is coorriinale with the 
other powers, and this coortliinlion ceases oiiljr 
nhen the House I>) dissohilion cea^^es to subsist 

As the particuhr representatives of the people 
are in their publick diaractcr nbovt the control of 
the courts of law the) must be snb)eci to ihojnn*^ 
diction of the House, and as the House, in the 
c\crcisc of Its authorit) can be neither directed! nor 
restrained, its own resolutions must he its hus, at 
least, if there is no antecedent decision of the wliolu 
legislature ^ 

This privilege, not confirmed b) an) written law 
or positive compact, Imt b) the resistless power of 
pohtnal ncccssily,thcy have exercised, probably from 
their first institution, but ccrlainl), as their records 
inform us, from the 23d of ! lizabetht when lht\ 
cupelled a member for derogating from their pri 
\a leges 

It ma) perhaps he doubted, vvliellier it was on 
giinlly nccessir), that this right of control and 
punislimcnt, should extend bc)ond oficnccs in the 
exercise of parliamentary dut) , since all other crimes 
' F 3 arc 
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aie cognizable by other coiiits. But they who are 
the only judges of their on n i ights, liavc cxci led the 
powei of expulsion on oihci occasions, and nhen 
wickedness ai i ived at a certain magnitude, Iia’v c con- 
sideied an ofTcnee against society as an oflencc 
aGfainst the House. 

They have 1 lici cfoi e di\ ested notoi ions delinquents 
of their legislatne chaiacfer, and delncied them up 
to shame oi punishment, naked and unprotected, 
that they might not contaminate the dignity of par- 
liament. 

It is allowed that a man attainted of felony can- 
not sit in Parliament, and the Commons piobably 
judged, that not being bound to the foims of law, 
they might tieat these as felons, nhose ciimes were 
in their opinion equivalent to felony , and tliat as a 
known felon could not be chosen;, a man so like a 
felon, that he could not easily be distinguished, ought 
to be expelled 

The firs-t laws had no law to enforce them, the 
first authouty was constituted by itself. The power 
exercised by the House of Commons is of this kind, 
a powei looted in the principles of government, 
and blanched out bj'- occasional piactice, a power 
which necessity made just, and pi ecedents ha\ e made 
legal. 

It ivill occur that authouty thus uncontrollable, 
may, in times of heat and contest, be oppressively 
and mjuiiously excited, and that he who sutlers in- 
justice, IS Without ledress, how'ever innocent, how- 
evei miseiahle. 

The position is true, but the argument is useless. 
The Commons must be controlled, or be exempt . 

22, from 
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from control If are exempt tlic^ mnj do 
injtiry ^Incli Oinnot l»e rcdrfc sed, jf they nre con 
trolled they are no longer Ic^iehtnc 

If (he possibility of abuse be an argument against 
authority no authority e\cr can be establislai/, if 
the actual abuse destroys Us legalU) , there is no legal 
go^emment now m the world 

Ihis power, which the Commons In\c so long 
e\ercised, they ventured to use once more against 
!Mr lliUes, and on the 3d of rebjiiajy, 1769, c\ 
pellcd him the House, fot /mtivg pruiftd ami piib^ 
lishcd (I seddtoui libels add thee obscene and im- 
pious libels 

If these imputations were |usf, the Ovpulsion was 
surely scasonahle, and thattlic\ wcrcjiist, the House 
had reason to determine, as he had confessed Inmsclf, 
at the bar, the author of the libel winch they term 
seditious, and was comictcdm the Kings Bench of 
both the publications 

But the freeholders of Mtddlesev were of another 
opinion Tlicj cither thought Inm innocent, or 
were not otTended b) ins guilt When a writ was 
issued for the election of a knight for Middlesex, 
jn the room of John IViVeSf Esq, eapelled tlie 
House, his friends on the sixtccntli of rcbuiary 
chose him again 

Onthei7tb, it was resohed, //m/ Tohn Wilkes, 
T.sq^ having been in (his session of parltanicnl er 
pellcd the Houses zvas^ and rx, incapabk of bang 
elected a membei io serve in tha present pm liamcni 
Ab there was no other candidate, it was icsolved, 
at the same time, that the election of the su teenth 
was a \oid election 

Tinr 
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The freeholders still continued to think that no 
other man was fit to represent them, and on the 
sixteenth of March elected him once more. Their 
resolution was now so well known, that no opponent 
ventuied to appear. 

The Commons began to find, that power without 
materials for opei atioii can pi oducc no effect They 
might make the election void foi Ovei, but if no other 
candidate could be found, their deteimination could 
only be negative They, Jiowcvcr, made void the 
last election, and oidercd a new writ 

On the 13th of April nas a new election, at 
which Mr LuHcicly and otheis, ofleicd tliemschcs 
candidates. Every method of intimidation u as used, 
and some acts of violence were done to hinder Mr. 
Luiterel, fi om appearing. He was not deterred, and 
the 2Joll was taken, u Inch exhibited for 

Mr. Wilkes - - 1143 

Mr. Luiterel - - 296 

The Shei iff returned Mr. Wilhes , but the House on 
Apr il the fifteenth, determined that Mi . Lutier el 
was lawfully elected, 

Fiom this day begun the clamour which has con- 
tinued till now Those who had undei taken to op- 
pose the ministiy, having no giievance of greater 
magnitude, endeavouied to swell this decision into 
bulk, and distort it into defoimity, and then held it 
out to teiiify the nation, 

Evei y aitifice.of sedition has been since practised 
to awaken discontent and inflame indignation The 
papers of every day have been filled with exhorta- 
tions and ipenaces of faction. The madness has 

spread 
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spread through all ranks and througli both sc\es , 
nomen and children lia\e clamoured for Mr IVilkes, 
honest simplicity has been cheated into fuiy, and 
onl^ the wise liave escaped infection 
Tiie greater part may justi} be suspected of not 
belie\ing their on n position, and mth them it is not 
necessary to dispute They cannot be convinced 
nlio are convinced alrcadv, and it is well known 
tint they will not be ashamed 
Tile decision how ev or, by w Inch the smaller num 
her of V oles v\ as preferred to the greater, has per- 
plexed the minds of some, whose opinions it wero 
indecent to despise and who by their integritv well 
deserve to have their doubts appeased 
Every difibse and complicated question may be 
examined by different methods, upon different pnii 
ciples and tint tiutli, which is easily found by one 
investigitor, ma} be missed by another, equally 
honest andcquallv diligent 
Those who inquire, whether a smaller number of 
legal votes can elect a representative m opposition 
to a greater, must receive from every tongue the 
same answer r 

The question, therefore must bL,whether a smaller 
number of legal votes, shall not prevail against a 
greater number of votes not legal? 

'It must be considered, that those votes only arc 
legal which are legally given and that those only 
qre legally given, winch are given for a legal can- 
didate 

Jt remains then to be dismissed, whether a man 
pxpelled can be so disqualiiied by a vote of tho 

House, 
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House, as that he shall be no longer eligible by law- 
ful electors ? 

Heie we must again recur, not to positive institu- 
tions, but to the unwiitten law of social nature, to the 
great and pregnant piinciple of political necessity. 
All government supposes subjects, all authority im- 
plies obedience. To suppose in one the right to com- 
mand what another has the right to refuse, is absuid 
and contradictory. A state so constituted must i est 
for ever in motionless equipoise, with equal atti ac- 
tions of contraiy tendency, with equal weights of 
power balancing each other. 

Laws which cannot be enforced, can neither pi e- 
vent noi lectify disorders, A sentence which can- 
not be executed can have no power to warn or to 
reform If the Commons have only Ihe power of 
dismissing for a few days the man whom his consti- 
tuents can immediately send back, if they can expel 
but cannot exclude, they have nothing more than 
nominal authoi ity, to which perhaps obedience never 
may be paid. 

The 1 epresentabives of our ancestois had an opi- 
nion veiy different they fined and impiisoned their 
members , on great provocation they disabled them 
for ever , and this power of pronouncing perpetual 
disability is maintained by Seldeii himself 

These claims seem to have been made and allou ed, 
when the constitution of our government had not yet 
been sufficiently studied. Such powers are not legal, 
because they are not necessary:' and of lhat power 
which only necessity justifies, no more is to be ad- 
mitted than necessity obtiudes. 


The 
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Tlic Commons cmmol mnichus, tlic> cm onl^ 
pxss resolutions which, like nil resolutions *'rc of 
force onl> to those tint nnke them, nnd to those onf} 
while thc\ 'ircuilhn;^ to olKcric them 
Thc\otcorthc llou^c of Commons Ins there 
fore onh so fir tlieforceof n Iiw, ns tint force is 
ncecs';nr\ toprcccnrc tlie\o|cfromlo«jii{jitstfncnc\. 
It mubt h^gin I)} oprrntiiic; iipon themsehrs ntul 
c\tcn(l Its inntiencc to others onU h\ consequences 
nn'fing from the first intention I le llint sinrti* gnmo 
on his own minor im\ pursue it inlonnoihcf 
Thc^ enn properU nnkchwsonlv fopthcmsclic? 
n member, while he keeps his sent, is Mihjcet to these 
laws, but when he isc\p Red tlu pirisdiciion censes, 
for he IS now no longer within their ilonwnion 
The ili<nliiht\, \ liicln \ote enii Miprrnnlure to 
expulsion isno more tlnn wns inclmli.d in c\pnl ion 
itscll It IS onl\ i ilcrhntion of the Commons, that 
Ihc} will permit no longer hiin whom tiie\ thiisKn 
sure to sjt with them in pirlnnunl, nchclantion 
matlcb^ tint right whftli the} iitcrssnnl} possess, of 
rcgulniing their own IIoii c,iml of inflicting punish 
ment on their own (!cluiqucnt< 

They li uc ihorcforo no other wi\ to cnfoice the 
sentence of incipicii\, ilnii tint of mlhcring to it 
1 hc} ennnot ol hern iso piimsli the tinduhlc so <hs 
qinhficd for ofllnn^ himself nor the electors for nc- 
ccpting him But if he Ins mi} <ompilitor, lint 
competitor must jircMiI md if he li is none. Ins elci- 
tion will be \oiil, for the riqlit of the IloiiiO to 
reject, nnmhihtcs wiiliregtrd to the m msorejceleJ 
tlic right of e’cctmg 


Jt 
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It has been urged, that the power of the House 
teiminates with then session , since a prisoner com-* 
initted by the Speaker’s variant cannot be detained 
during the recess That power indeed ceases with 
the session, which must operate by the agency of 
others, because, when they do not sit, they can em- 
, ploy no agent, having no longer any legal existence; 
but that which is exeicised on themselves levncs 
at their meeting, when the subject of that power 
still subsists. They can in the next session refuse 
to leadmit him, whom in the foimer session they 
Qxpclled, 

That expulsion infciied exclusion in the present 
qase, must be, I think, easily admitted The expul- 
sion and the wi it issued foi a new election were in the 
same session, and since the House is by the inle of 
pailiament bound foi the session by a vote once 
passed, the expelled member cannot be admitted. 
He tliat cannot be admitted, cannot be elected , and 
the votes given to a man ineligible being given in 
vain, the highest numbei for an eligible candidate 
becomes a majority 

To these conclusioiis, as to most moial, and to all 
political positions, many objections may be made. 
Thepeipetual subject of political disquisition is not 
absolute, but comparativ e good Of two sj’stems of 
government, or two lau^si elating to the same subject, 
neithei will ever be such as theoretical nicety would 
desiie, and therefoie neithei can easily foi ce its way 
against piejudice and obstinacy, each will have its 
excellencies and defects, and eveiy man, with a little 
, help fiom pride, may think his own the best. 

It 
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It seems to be the opinion of manj, that expul- 
sion IS onl} a dismission of the reprcsentatiioto his 
constituents '' ith such i testimony against him ashis 
sentence may comprise, and that if his constituents, 
notwithstanding the censure of the IFousc, thinking 
his case hard, his fault trifling, or his excellencies 
such as overbalance it, should again chusc him as 
still worthy of their trust, the House cannot refuse 
him, for his punishment has purged his fault, and the 
right of electors must not be violated 

This IS plausible, but not cogent It is a scheme 
of representation, which would make a specious ap- 
pearance in a political romance, but cannot be 
brought into practice among us, who see cicr^ day 
the towering head of speculation bow down imwil 
lingly to groveling experience 

Governments formed b} chance, and gradually im 
prov ed by such expedients, as thcsucctssiv c discov cry 
of their defects happened to suggest, are nev or to be 
tried by a regular ilieorj They are fibncks ofdis 
similar materials, raised by difltrent architects, upon 
different plans We must be content with them a^ 
they are, should wc attempt to mend their dispro 
portion*!, wc might easily demolish, and difficnUlv 
rebuild them 

I aws are now made, and customs are established, 
these are our rules, and by tliem vve must be 
guided ' 

It IS uncontrovertibly certain that the Commons 
never intended to leave elector* the liberty of re- 
turning them an expelled member, for they always 
require one to be chosen in tiu. room of him tint is 

expelled. 
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expelled, and I sec not with what propiiety a metil 
can be lechosen in his own room 

Expulsion, if tins were its \^hole eflect, might 
very often be desiiabic. Sedition, oi obscenity, 
might be no gi eater ciimes m the opinion of other 
electors, than in that of the frccholdeis of Middie- 
sei , and many a wretch, v bom his colleagues 
should expel, might come back peisecuted info 
fame, and provoke with haider fiont a second ex- 
pulsion 

Many of the lepiesentatives of the people can 
baldly be said to ha\c been chosen at all Some by 
inhei iting a boioiigh inhei it a seat , and some sit by 
thefa\oui of others, whom ])cihaps they may gia- 
tify by the act which piovoked the expulsion. Some 
are safe by then popularity, and some by their alli- 
ances None would diead expulsion, if this doctiine 
were received, but those who bought their elections, 
and who would be obliged to buy them again at a 
higher pi ice. 

But as uncertainties aie to be determined by 
things certain, and customs to be explained, wheie 
it IS possible, by written law, the patiiots have tii- 
umphed with a quotation fiom an act of the 4th 
and 5th of J 7 i?ie, which permits those to be le- 
chosen, u hose seats aie vacated by the acceptance of 
a place of piofit This they wisely considei as an 
expulsion, and from the permission, in tins case, of a 
re-election, infer that eveiy other expulsion leaves 
the delinquent entitled to the same indulgence. 
This IS the paiagiaph 


c: 
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If any person, chosen a menber of the 

Hou«e of Commons, shall 'iccept of any ofiice 
‘ from the crown dtnwg such time as he shall con 
** Unite a inemheri his election ihall i>e, and js iieieby 
" decl'ired to be void, and a new writ shall issue for 
“ a new election, as if such person so accepting was 
“ natunlly dead NeieilhclciS such person shall 
'' be capable of bevg again cheted^ as if Ins phec 
" had not become \oid as aforesaid * 

How this fi\ ours the doctrine of readmissjon b} t 
second choice, I am not able to discover The sta- 
tute of 30 CU II Iiad enacted. That he who should 
sit m the House of CommonSf iithoul taling the 
oaths and subscribing the test, should be disabled to 
sit m th'‘ House during that Parhmnent, and a 
vrit should issue foi the election of a tiro inmbei 
til place of the tnmber so disabled, as if such mem 
her had mini ally died 

This last clause is apparently copied m the act of 
Anne, but with the common fate of imitator In 
the act of Charles, the political death continued 
during the parliament, m that of Anne li was hardly 
worth the while to hill the man wliom the next 
bieatli was to revive It is, liowcver, apparent, that 
in the opinion of the parliament, the dead doing 
lines would ba\e hept bim motionless, if he had not 
been reco\ erej b^ a kind exception A seat \ acated, 
could not be regained without express peimission of 
the same statute 

1 he right of being chosen again to a seat thus 
vacated is not enjoyed by anj general nglit, but 
required a special clause, ind solicitous provision 

But 
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Bat what resemblance can imaginaf ion conceive 
between one man ^acatlng his seat, by a mark of 
favour from the ciown, and another diivcn fiom it 
for sedition and obscenity? The acceptance of a 
place contaminates no characlci , the ci own that 
gives it, intends to give ivith it alwa} s dignity, some- 
times authority The Commons, it is well knoivn, 
think not worse of themsebes or others for then 
offices of profit, yet piofit implies temptation, and 
may expose a lepresentative to the suspicion of Ins 
constituents; though if they still think him -worthy 
of their confidence, they may again elect him. 

Such IS the consequence ^^'hen a man is dis- 
missed by law to his constituents, with new ti ust and 
new^ dignity, they may, if tliey think him incoriupti- 
ble, lestore him to his seat , -what can follow, there- 
fore, but that when the House diives out a vailet 
with publick infamy, he goes away with the like per-* 
mission to return ? 

If infatuation be, as the pioverb tells us, the 
forerunner of destruction, how near must be the 
rum of a nation that can ,be incited airainst its ao- 

O O 

veinouis, bj’- sophistiy like this I may be excused 
if I catch the panick, and ]om my groans at this 
alarming crisis, -with the general lamentation of 
weeping patriots. 

Another objection is, that the Commons, bj^ pio- 
nouncing (he sentence of disqualification, make a 
law, and take upon themselves the power of the 
tvhole legislature I\Iany quotations are then pi o- 
duced to prove that the House of Commons can 
make no laws 


Three 
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Three AcH li'ive been cited djaabling mcmhei* 
for different terms on different occasions, ifid it t& 
profoundly remarked, tint if the Commons could 
by their own privilege Ime made a disqualification 
their jealousy of their privileges would never Invc 
admitted the concurrent sanction of the other 
tpovveis 

I must for ever remind these punv controvertists, 
that those Acts are hwsof peimanent obligation 
that tv\ 0 of them are now in force, and that the other 
expired only when) it Ind fuldlled its end Such 
laws the Commons cannot make thev'^ could, per- 
haps, have determined for themselves, tint thev 
would expel all who should not take tlie test, but 
they could leave no authority behncl them, tint 
should oblige the next parliament to expel them 
They could refuse the 4Sira dnectors but they 
could not entad the refusal They can disqualify 
by vote, but not by law they cannot know that the 
sentence of disqualification pronounced to day may 
not become void to morrow, by the dissolution of 
their own House "iet while the same parliament 
sits, the disqiialihcatton continues unless the vole 
be rescinded and while it so continues, makes the 
votes, which fieeholders may give to the interdicted 
candidate useless and dead, since there cannot exist 
With respect to the same subject at the same time an 
absolute power to clioose and an absolute power to 
1 eject 

In 1614, the attorney general was voted inca 
pableof a seat mthe House of Commons, and the 
pation IS tiiumphantiv told, that though the vote 
jvever was revoked, the attorney general is now a 

VpL VIII G member 
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member. lie certainly may now be a member 
■without revocation of the vote A law is of per- 
petual obligation, but a vote is notliing when the 
voters aie gone. A law is a compact reciprocally 
made by the legislative powers, and thercfoie not to 
be abrogated but by all the pai ties. A vote is simply 
a resolution, which binds only him that is willing to 
be bound. 

‘ I hav^e thus punctiliously and minutely pursued 
this disquisition, because 1 suspect tliat these rea- 
soners, whose business is to deceive others, have 
sometimes deceived themselves, and I am willing to 
fieethem fiom their embarrassment, though I do not 
expect much gratitude foi m3' kindness. 

Other objections are 3et lemaining, for of poli- 
tical objections there cannot easily be an end It 
has been observ ed, that vice is no proper cause of 
expulsion, for if the worst man m the House were 
always to be expelled, in time none would be left. 
But no man is expelled foi being woist, he is ex- 
pelled for being cnoi mousB' bad , Ins conduct is 
compared, not with that of others, but with the 
iLile of action 

The punishment of expulsion being in its own 
nature unccitain, mav’ be too great 01 too little for 
the fault. 

This must be the case of many punishments. 
Forfeiture of chattels is notinng to him that has no 
possessions Exile itself may be accidentally a good • 
and indeed an v punishment less than death is ver3’ 
different to diffcient men 

But if this precedent be admitted and established, 
no man can heieaflei be suie that he shall be re- 

pi esented 
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presented by him whom he would choose One half 
of the House may meet early m the moining and 
snatch an opportumt} to expel the other and tlie 
greateDpart of the nation may by this stratagem be 
without Its lawful representatives ” 

> He that sees all this sees \ery far Bull can 
telMiim of greater evils yet behind < There is one 
possibility of wickedness, which, at this alaimmg 
crisis, has not yet been mentioned E\ ery one knows 
the m ihce, the subtilty the industij the vigilance, 
and the greediness of the Scofs ‘ The Scotr/i mem- 
bers are about the number sufficient to make a house 
I propose it to the consideration of the supporters 
of the Bill of Rights whether tliere is not leason to 
suspect, that these hungry intruders from the North 
are now contriving to expel all the We 
may then curse the hour m which it was determined 
that espulsion and exclusion are the same For who 
can guess 'what may be done when the ScoU have 
the whole House to themselves? ‘ 

Thus agreeable to custom and reason, notwith- 
standing all objections, real or imaginaiy, thus 
consistent with the practice of former times, and 
thus consequential to the original principles of go 
vernment, is that decision by which so much vio- 
lence of discontent Ins been excited, which has 
been so 'dolorously bewailed, and so outrageously 
resented ^ 

Let us^however not be seduced to put too much 
confidence in justice or jn truth, they have often 
been found inaclivt in their own defence, and give 
more confidence than help to their friends and then 
advocates It may perhaps be prudent to make one 
c 2 momentary 
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momenlaiy concession tofalse]iood,by supposing the 
vote in M] . LnttereVs favom to be wiong. 

All wiong ought to be lectified. If Mr. IVilhcs 
IS deprived of a lawful seat, both he and his electois 
have reason to complain . but it will not be easily 
found, why, among the innumerable wrongs of 
which a gieatpait of mankind are hourly camplain- 
ing, the whole care of the publick should be trans- 
feried to Mr. Wilkes and the ficeholders of Middle- 
sex, who might all sink into nonexistence, without 
anj'^ other effect, than that there would be room made 
foi a new labble, and a neu retailer of sedition and 
obscenity The cause of our countiy would suffer 
little , the 1 abble, u hcnccsoevcr they come, w ill be 
always pati lots, and alwa} s supporters of the Bill of 
Rights. 

The House of Commons decides the disputes 
ausing hon.1 elections \Vas it ever supposed, that 
in all cases tlicir decisions weie light Ev'eij' man 
whose lawful election is defeated, is ecjually wiongcd 
with Ml Wilk€<:, and his constituents feel their dis- 
appointment with no less anguish than the free- 
holders of Middlesex. These decisions have often 
been appaiently pai tial, and sometimes tyrannically 
oppressive. A majoi ity has been given to a fav ourite 
candidate, by expunging votes which had always 
been allowed, and which therefore had the autho- 
ril}’^ by which all votes aie given, that of custom 
uninterrupted. When the Commons determine 
who shall be constituents, they may, with some pio- 
pnety, be said to make law, because those deter- 
minations have hitherto, for the sake of quiet, been 
adopted by succeeding paihaments. A vote there- 
fore 
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fore of the House, uhenut openles as a law, is to 
individuals a law only temporary, but to communi 
ties perpetual 

Yet though all this has been done, arid though at 
every new parliament much of this is expected to be 
doneagain, it has never produced in any former time 
such an alai mwg crisis Wc have found by experi 
ence, that though a squir/* has given ale and venison 
in \ain, and a borough has been compelled to see 
Its dearest interest in llie bands of him ^vhom it did 
not trust, yet the gener \1 state of the nation has con 
tinned the same The sun has risen, and the corn 
has grown, and whatever talk has been of the danger 
ofproperty, jet he that ploughed the field commonly 
rcriped it, and he that built a boose was master of the 
door the vexation excited bj injustice suffered, or 
supposed to be suffered, by any private man, j or 
single communitj, was local and temporary, it nei- 
ther spread far, nor lasted long 

The nation looked on with little care, because there 
did not seem to be much danger The consequence 
of small irregularities was not felt, and we had not 
yet learned to be terrified by very distant enemies 
But quiet and seciiiity are Jiow at an end Our 
^ igilance is quid ened and our comprelicnsion is en 
larged '\/e not only see events m their causes but 
befo e their causes , we hear the thunder while the 
sky IS clear, and see the mine sprung before it is dug 
Political wisdom has, by the force of English genius, 
been improved at last notonlj to political intuition, 
but to political prescience ^ t 

But It cannot, I am afraid, be said, that as we are 
grown wise, v\e are made happy Itis said of tho«e 
c S who 
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who lia\e llie uondeiful po\\er called second sight, 
that seldom see any thing but e\iL political 
second sisrlit has the same eflcci , wchc'ai of not lung 
but of an alaimmg crisis, of violated rights, and 
expiring liberties. The morning rises upon new 
wiongs, and the dreamer pas‘^es the night m ima- 
ginaiy shackles. 

The spheie of anxiety is now enlarged j he that 
Intherto caied only foi himself, non' cares for the 
i^ubhek, for he has learned that the happiness of 
mdividuaR is compiiscd in the prospeiity of the 
nhole, and that his countn’’ ne\ei suffers, but he 
s^uffeis with it, howcvei it happens that he feels no 
pain 

Filed with this fc\ci of epidemick patiiotism, the 
taylor slips his thimble, thediapci drops his jard, 
and the bheksmith lays down his Jiammcr, they 
meet at an honest alehouse, considei the state of the 
nation, read or liear the last petition, lament the 
miseries of the time, aie alarmed at the dieadful 
Cl ISIS, and subsciibe to the suppoit of the Bill of 
Eights 

It sometimes indeed happens, that an intiuder of 
more bcnciolencethan prudenceattempts to disperse 
ihcir cloud of dejection, and case their hearts by 
reasonable consolation He tells them, that though 
the government cannot be too diligently \vatched, 
if may be too hastily accused, and that, though 
pi ivate judgment is evcij’- man’s' light, yet we can- 
not judge of what w'e do not know; that w'e feel at 
present no evils which government can alleviate, 
and that the publick business is committed to men 
who have as much right to confidence as their ad* 

veisaiies^ 
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versancs, that the freeholders oLVzfW/w^rr, if they 
couldi not choose Mr WilAes, miQ;ht ln\e chosen 
any other man and that A ? oe hate xoithin the 
realm five hundred as good as he that even if this 
which has happened to Middlesex had happened to 
every other count) , that ont. man should be made 
incapable of being elected it could produce no 
great change in the parliament, noi much contract 
the power of election , that what Ins been done is 
probably right, and that if it be wrong it is ot littlo 
conbequcnce, since a like case cannot easily occur , 
that e\pulsions arc very rare and if they should 
by unbounded insolence of faction, become more 
frequent, the electors ma^ ca«ily prov ide a second 
choice i 

All this he may «a), but not half of this will be 
heard his opponents will stun him and themselves 
with a confused sound of pensions and places, vena- 
lity and corruption, oppre Sion and invasion, slavery 
and ruin J m ' ii 

Outcries like these, uttered by malignity and 
echoed by foil) , general accusationsof indeterminate 
vv ckedness, and obscure hints of impossible design'; 
dispersed among those that do not know their mean 
mg, by those that know them to be false, have dis 
posed part of the nation, though but a small part, 
to pester the court vvitli ridiculous petitions 

Tlie orogre'js of i petition is well known An 
elected placeman goes down to his county 01 his 
borough, tells his friends of liis inability to servfe 
tliem and his constituents of the corruption of the 
gov ernraent His friends readily understand that lie 
' o 4 who 
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wild can get nothing, will have nothing to give^ 
They agree to proclaim a meeting, meat and drink 
are plenlifully piovided , a crowd is easily bi ought 
together, and those who think that they know the 
reason of their meeting, undertake to tell those who 
know It not. Ale and clamour unite their poA\ers, 
the crowd, condensed and heated, begins to feimcnt 
with the leyen of sedition. All see a thousand evils, 
though they cannot show thenij and grow impatient 
for a lemedy, though they know not what. 

A speech is then tnade by the Cicero of the day j 
he says much, and suppresses more, and credit is 
equally gnen to what he tells, and what he conceals 
7 he petition is i ead and universally appi oved. Those 
who are sober enough to wiite, add then names, and 
the rest w'ould sign it if they could 

Every man goes home and tells his neighbour of 
the glories of the day, how he was consulted and 
what he advised , how he was invited into the great 
room, where his lordship called him by his name , 
how he was caressed by Sii Fi ancis, Joseph, or 
Sir George-, how he eat turtle and venison, and 
diaiik unanimity to the thiee bi others. 

The pool loiterer, whose shop had confined him, 
01 whose W'lfe had locked him up, hears the tale of 
liixniy with envy, and at last inquires what was their 
petition Of the petition nothing is lemembered 
by the narratoi, but that it spoke much of fears and 
apprehensions, and something very alaiming, and 
that he is suie it is against the government, the 
other IS convinced that it must be i ight, dnd wishes 
he had been theie, tor he loves iviue and venison, 

and 
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•*nd IS resoUed as lon^ as he lives to be against tlie 
government ’ 

The petition is then handed fiom town to town, 
and from house to house, and wherever it comes the 
inhabitants flock together, that they see tint 
which must be sent to the king Names are easily 
collected One man signs because he Intes the pa- 
pists, another because he has \oued destruction to 
the turnpikes, one because it will vex the parson 
another because he owes his landlord nothing, one ' 
because he IS rich , another because he is poor one 
to show that he is not afraid, and another to sliow 
that he can write 

file passage however, is not always smooth 
Those who collect contributions to sedition some 
times apply to a man of higher rank and more en- 
lightened mind, who, instead of lending thei 1 his 
name, calmi^ reproves lliem for being seducers of 
the people 

"Vou who are here says he, complaining of vena 
Jity, are } ourselves tlie agents of those who, h iving 
estimated themselves at too high a price are only 
'angr^ that they are not bought \ ou are appealing 
from the parliament to the rabble and inviting iho^c 
who bcarcel} , in t\ie most common ofTairs, dislmgmsh 
right from wrong, tojudgeof a question complicated 
with hv written and unwritten with the general 
principles of government, and the particular customs 
of the House of Commons you arc show mg tliein a 
grievance, so distant th vt they cannot see it, ind so 
light that the) cannot feel it, for how, but b) uiine 
ce*sar\ intelligence and artificial provocation sliould 

1 the 
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the farmers and sliopkeepers of Yorh/Ju?e and Cmn- 
berland know or care how Middlesex is repiescnted? 
instead of wandering thus round the county to exas- 
perate the 1 age of party, and daiken the suspicions of 
Ignorance, it is the duty of men like yon, who liave 
leisuie for inquiry, to lead back the people to their 
honest labour ; to tell them, tliat submission is the 
dut}'- of the Ignorant, and content the virtue of the 
poor, that they have no skill m the art of govern- 
ment, nor any interest in the dissensions of the gieat; 
and when you meet with an}'", as some there are, 
whose understandings aie capable of conviction, it 
will become you to allay this foaming ebullition, by 
showing them that they have as much happiness as 
the condition of life will easily leceive, and that, a 
government, of whicli an erroneous or unjust repre- 
sentation of Middlesex is the gieafcst crime that in- 
teiest can discover, or malice can upbraid, is govern- 
ment appioaching nearer to perfection, than any 
that expel lence has known, or history i elated. 

The drudges of sedition wish to change their 
ground, they heai him with sullen silence, feel con- 
viction without lepentance, and are confounded but 
not abashed , they go forward to another door, and 
find a kinder leception fiom a man enraged against 
the govei nraent, because he has just been paying the 
tax upon his window s. 

That a petition foi a dissolution of the parliament 
w'lll at all times have its favourers, may be easily 
imagined. The people indeed do not expect that 
one House of Commons will be much honester or 
much wiser thsn another , they do not suppose that 

the 
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t!ie taxes will be lightened, or though th6) ha\e 
been so often taught to hope that soap and candles 
ill be cheaper, they expect no redress of grie\ ances, 
for of no grievances but taxes do they complain 
they wish not the extension of liberty, foi thej do 
not feel any restraint , about the s^^curit} of puvi 
lege or property they are totally careless, for they 
see no propeity invaded, nor know, till the^ aie 
told that any privilege has suffered lol ition 

Least of all do they expect, that any fiitirreparha 
ment will lessen its own powers, or communicate to 
the people that authority w Inch it lias once obtained 
Yetaneu parliament is sufficiently desirable Tie 
year of election is a year of jollity , and what is still 
jnore delightful a} car of equality The glutton now 
eats the delicacies for which he longed ulien he 
could'not purchase them and the drunkard has the 
pleasure of wine without the cost The drone lives 
a while without worl and the shopkeeper, in the 
flow of monej raises Ins price The mechanick 
that trembled at the presence of Sir Joseph now bids 
him come again for an ansvei, and the poacher 
whose gun has been seized now finds an opportu 
nity to reclaim it Even the honest man is not dis 
pleased to <fee himself important, and u dhngl^ re- 
sumes m two years that powei which he had resigned 
for seven Few love then friends so well as not to 
desire superiority by iinexpensive benefaction 
Yet notwithstanding all these motives to com 
phance, the promoters of petitions have not been 
successful Few could be persuaded to lament evils 
which thej did not suffer or to solicit for redress 
t which 
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which they do not want The petition has been, hi 
some places, rc]ectc(l , and peihaps in all but one, 
signed only by the meanest and giossest of the 
people 

Since this expedient, now iinentcd oi revived to 
distress the government, and equally piacticable at 
all times by all who shall be excluded from power 
and from profit, has produced so little cfTect, let us 
consider the opposition as no longei formidable 
The great engine has recoiled upon them They 
thought that iJie terms they wc7e term'’! of 
which would have (imaged all and stumbled 
many j Out the consternation is non ovei, and ihei 
foes stand ujn ighty as before 

With great propiicty and dignit}’ the king has, in 
his speech, neglected or foi gotten them He might 
easily know, that what was presented as the sense of 
the people, is the sense only of the profligate and 
dissolute , and that whatever parliament should be 
convened, the same petitioners would be ready, foi 
the same leason, to request its dissolution 

As we once had a rebellion of the clowns, we hav'e 
now' an opposition of the pedlais The quiet of the 
nation has been for years distui bed by a faction, 
against which all factions ought to conspiie, for its 
original principle is thedesiic of levelling, it is only 
animated undei the name of zeal, by the natuial 
malignity of the mean against the great. 

When m the confusion which the English inva- 
vions produced in France, the villains, imagining 
that they had found the golden lioui of emancipa- 
tion, took aims m their hands, the knights of both 

nations 
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nations considerctl the cause as common, and, sus- 
pending tlie general hostility, united to chastise them 
Hie uhole conduct of this despicable faction is 
distinguished bj plebeian grossness, and sat age mile 
cenc3 To misrepresent the actions and the pnnci 
pics of their enemies is coninion to nil p irtics , but 
the insolence of iincctiie and brulnlitt of reproach 
tthicli have lately prctnilcd, are pceuliar to this 
An infallible cliaraclcristiel. of meanness isciaielt} 
This IS the onlj faction that has shouted at the con- 
demnation of a criminal, and that, when his inno 
cence procured Ins pardon, has clamoured for Ins 
blood 

All other parties, lionetcr enraged at each other, 
have agreed to treat the throne tilth dccentt , but 
these lott born railers liateattnclcd notonit the an 
tliorit), but the cliarncicr of their soiereign, and 
hate endeavoured, surely ttithoiit eflccl, to alic 
nate the anbctionsof the people from the onit King, 
ttho, for almost a ccntiin, has miich appeared 
to desire, or much ciideatoiircd to deserte them 
IIicv hitc iiisiillcd him t itli rudeness mid ttilh 
•menaces, tthich Here iicter cacilcd ht the „loomv 
Eiillcniicbs of ll'illinm, cten ithen half the nilioii 
dcnieil him their allegiance , nor b) the dangerous 
bigotry of James, unless tthen he ttas fiiiallj driten 
from Ins palace, and tilth uliicli scarcely the open 
hostilities of rebellion tenliircd 10 tilily lliciiiihappi 
Charles eteii 111 the remarks on the cabinet of 
Nasebij 

It IS surely iiol iinreasoiiablc to hope that the nn. 
tioii mil consult Its dignitj, if not its s fet^, and 

disdain 
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disdain to bepiolecled or enslaved by the declaimed s 
oi the plotters of a city-tavei n Mad Ro7nc fallen by 
the Calihnanan conspnac}'", she might have consoled 
her fate by the greatness of her destroyers , but what 
^vould have alleviated the disgrace of ErtglaiicI, had 
hci government been changed by Tz/cr or by Kei ? 

One pait of the nation has never before contended 
•with the other, but for some weighty and apparent 
inteiest. If the means were violent, the end was 
gieat The civil wai was fought for what eacl) aimy 
called and believed the best leligion, and the best 
goveinment. The struggle in the reign of A77/ic, ivas 
to exclude or restore an exile king We are now 
disputing, with almost equal animosity, whether 
dlesex shall be represented or not by a criminal fiom 
a jail 

The only comfort left in such degeneracy is, that 
a lower state can be no longer possible. 

In this contemptuous censuie, I mean not to in- 
clude evei y single man In all lead, says the chemist, 
thei e IS silver , and m all coppei there is gold But 
mingled masses arejustly denominated by thegreater 
quantity, and when the precious particles are not 
woith extraction, a faction and a pig must be melted 
down together to the forms and offices that chance 
fillots them 

Fumt w'ceohi pulvcs, sai (ago, paiellce 

1 

A few M eeks will now show whether the govern- 
ment can be shaken by empty noise, and whether the 
faction which depends upon its influence, has not 
decened alike the Publick and itself. That it should 

have 
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}ia\c continued till non, Jii sufficient!) slnmcfu! 
None can indeed wonder tint it lias been siipporte<l 
by the sectaries, tlic natural fomenters of «edition, 
and confederates of the rabble, of nhosc religion 
little non remains but hatred of cstabli'^limcnts, and 
aiho are angry to find separation non on!) tolerated, 
avhicli nas once rcuarded but c\cr5 honest man 
must lament, that it has been regarded with frigid 
neutraht) b) tlic tones, a\ho, being long accustomed 
to signalize their principles b) opposition to tlie 
court, do nut3et considcrllnt they ha\c at last a 
king who knows not the name of part\, and who 
w jshes to be the common f ithcr of all Ins people 
As a man inebriated onl) bv \ apours, soon recoi ers 
m the open air, a nation discontented to m'ldncss, 
Without any adequate cause, will return to its wits 
and ds allegiance when a little pause Ins cooled it to 
reflection Nothing, therefore, is necessary, at this 
alarming crisis, but to consider the alarm ns false 
To make concessions, is to encourage encroachment 
Let the court despise the faction, and the di ap 
pointed people will soon dende it 
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^ B ''O pioportion the eagerness of contest to its 
“ impoitance seems too haid a task for Ijimian 
wisdom The pride of wit has kept ages busy in the 
discussion of useless questions, and the piide of 
power has destioyed armies to gam or to keep un-f 
piofitable possessions 

Not many yeais have passed since the cruelties of 
war weie filling the world with teiroiir and with sor- 
low, lage was at last appeased, or stiength ex- 
hausted, and to the harassed nations peace was re- 
stored, with its pleasures and its benefits Of this 
state all felt the happiness, and all implored tlie 
continuance ; but what continuance of happiness 
can be expected, when the whole system oi E,m opean 
empire can be in danger of a new concussion, by a 
contention foi a few spots of eaith, which, in the 
deserts of the ocean, had almost escaped human 
notice, and which, if they had not happened to make 
a sea-maik, iiad perhaps neier had a name ? 

Foi tune 
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Fortune often dcljglits todi„i if) nliat nature lias 
neglected, and that renonn illicit caanot be el iinied 
by intrinsick excellence or greatness, is sometiincs 
derived from unexpected accidents 1 he Rubicon 
Has ennobled by the passage of Cicsar, and the time 
IS noiv come 11 hen I'all laud s Islands demand their 
historian 

But the iiriter to iiliom tins einplo)mcnt shall bo 
assigned, mil hale fen opportunities of dcscriptiio 
splendour, or narrative elegance Of other countries 
It IS told lion often theV have changed tli"ir got em 
ment, these islands llaic hitherto changed only their 
name Of heroes to conquer, or legislators to cm 
hzc, here has been no appearance, nothing has hap- 
pened to them, but that they haie been sometiincs 
seen by wandering nai igators ii ho passed b) them 
in search of better habitations 

IVlien the Spaiuanls, iiho, under the conduct of 
Columbus di covered America, had taken possession 
of Its most Health) logions, the) surprised and tei 
nfied Curope by a sudden and unexampled iiilhix of 
riches They were made at once msupportabl) in- 
solent, and might perl aps have bccoiiiL iircsistibly 
powerful, had not their mountainous treasures been 
scattered in the air inth the ignorant profusion of 
unaccustomed opulence 

The greater part of the Cuiopean potentates saw 
this stream of riches floiiing into fipam iiithoiit at 
tempting to dip their own hands in the golden foiiti- 
tam France had no naval skill or power, Por- 
tugal was extending hei dominions in the east over 
regions formed 'in the ga)cty of nature, the Han- 
seatich. league, being planned only for the security 

VoL VIII II of 
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of traffick, had no tendency to di'^covei}’- or invasion ; 
and'the commercial states of ^Ifnly glowing rich by 
tiading between Asm and Europe, and not lying 
upon the ocean, did not desire to seek liy great 
hazaids, at a distance, jivhat was almost at home to 
be found n itli safety. 

The English alone were animated by the success 
of the Spanish navigatois, to try if anything was left 
that might rewai d adventuie, or incite appropriation. 
-They sent Cabot into the noith, but m the north 
there was no gold oi sil\er to be found The best 
1 egions were preoccupied, 3'et the}’- still continued 
their hopes and then labouis They u ere the second 
nation that daicd the extent of the Pacifick Ocean, 
and the second circumnavigatois of the globe 

By the wai between Elizabeth and Philip, the 
wealth of America became lawful prize, and those 
who were less afiaid of danger than of poverty, sup- 
posed that iichcs might easily be obtained by plun- 
dering the Spaniards Nothing is difficult when, 
gam and honoui unite then influence , the spirit and 
vigoiu of these expeditions enlaiged our views of the 
new world, and made us fi'st acquainted -with its 
lemoter coasts 

In the fatal voyage of Cavendish (1592,) Captain 
Davis, who, being sent out as his associate, was aftei- 
wardspaited fiom him 01 dcseited him, as he was 
driven by violence of W’eather about the straits of 
Magellan', is supposed to ha\ e been the fiist who saw 
the lands now called Falkland’s Islands', but 
his distiess permitted him not to make any observa- 
tion, and he left them, as he found them, without a 
name. 


Not 
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Not long afteru'irds (1594) Sir Richard Jiao 
being m the same se^s Avith the vqme designs, 
saw Ihe^e ishnds again, if the_j are indeed the same 
islands, and in honour of his mistress, called them 
Hazokiiis s Jl/aidea ImiuI 

This voj age W'ls not of rcnmvn sufTicient to pro- 
cure a general reception to the new name, for nhen 
theDiilchf ho had now become strong enough not 
only to defend themselves, but to attack their 
masters, sent (1598) VerhagCn and S^'bald de IPert, 
into the Souih Seas, these islands, which were not 
supposed to have been known before, obtained the 
denomination oi Sebalds Islands and wcic from that 
time placed in the charts, though Vi exit) tells us, 
that tlicy were )Ct considered as of doubtful c\ist 
ence 

Their present English as probabh given 

them {1689) by Strong, whose journal, jet im 
printed, maj be found m the ^Iu«eum This name 
was adopted by Halley, and has from that time, I 
believe, been received into our maps 

The privateers which were put into motion bj the 
wars of IVilliam and Amie, saw tliose islands and 
mention them , but they were jet not considered as 
territories worth a contest Strong afilrmed t/iat 
there was no wood, and Dampier suspected that 
they had no water 

Frezier describes their appearance with more dis 
tinctness, and mentions somcslnps of St Maloes, by 
which thej had been visited, and to which lie seems 
willing enough to ascribe the honour of di covering 
islands which }ct he admits to have been seen by 
Haivkins, and named hySebald de Wert He, I sup 
ir a pose. 
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pose, in honour of Ins countrymen, called tliem fhc 
Malomnc’^i tiie denomination now used by the Spa- 
711(17 (Is, who seem not , 1 ilH ery lately, to I ku c thought 
them impoitant enougii to dcscr\c a name. 

Since the publication of yl/tson\\oy^gc, they ha\e 
veiy much changed then opinion, finflmg a settle- 
ment 111 Pcpys\ or Fdifihnul's Idnnd iccommcnded 
by the authoi as necessai \ to the success of our future 
expeditions agaiii'^llhc const ol C7////, and as of such 
use and impoi lance, that it ^\ou!d produce many 
advantage', m jicace, and m nai would make us 
mast CIS of tlie South Sea 

Scaiccly any degree of judgment is sufTicienl to 
restrain the imagination from magnify ing that on 
which it IS long detained The relator of Anjou's 
voy^age had healed his mind with its larioiis c\Lnts, 
had ])ai taken the hope with which it was begun, and 
the vexation sutTeicd by its vauous miscariiages, 
and then thought nothing could be of greater benefit 
to the nation tlian tliat winch might piomolc the 
success of such anothei cntcipnsc. 

Had the heroes of that history ei cn performed and 
attained all that w hen they fir->l spread then sails 
they ventuied to hope, the coiiseqvicncc W'oiild yet 
have pioduced vciy'- hule hmt to the Spainaich, and 
veiy little benefit to the English They would have 
taken a few'’ towms ; Anson aiid Ins companions 
would have sbaied the plunder or the ransom , and 
the Spaniai cU, finding their southern territories ac- 
cessible, w’ould foi the futuie have guaided them 
better 

That such a settlement may be of use in war, no 
man that considers its situation will denyx But war 
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IS not the nliole business of life, it Inppcns but 
seldom, ond every man, either good or wise, wislies 
that Its fiequeiioy were still less Tliat conduct 
■which betrays designs of future hostility, if it does 
not excite violence, will always generate malignity , 
It must for ever exclude confidence and friendship, 
and continue a cold and sluggish rivalry, bj a sly 
reciprocation of indirect injuries, w itliout the brav cry 
of war, or the security of peace 
The advantage of such a settlement m time of 
peace is I think, not easily to be proved Tor 
what use can it have but of a station for contraband 
traders, a nursery of fraud, and a receptacle oftheft f 
A'arionwg/i, about a centiirj ago, was of opinion 
that no advantage could be obtained in vojages to 
the SoK/h Sea, cccept by such an armament as, tv ith 
a sailor s morality, mig/it trade bt) force It is w ell 
know n that the prohibitions of foieign commerce are 
in these countries, to the last degree rigorous, and 
that 110 man not authorized bj the king of Spain 
can trade there but by force or stealth Whatever 
profit IS obtained must be gained bj the v lolenco of 
rapine or dexteritj of fraud 

Government will not perhaps soon arrive at such 
purity and excellence, but that some connivance at 
least will be indulged to the triumphant robber and 
successful cheat He that brings vvedth home is 
seldom interrogated by what means it was obtained 
This however is one of those modes of corruption 
with which mankind ought always to struggle and 
which they may in lime hope to overcome There 
is reason to expect that as the world is more tn 
lightened, policy and morality will at last bo recon- 
11 3 ciled. 
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ciled, and thaf nations will learn not to do what thej 
would not sufier. 

But the silent toleration of suspected guilt is a de- 
giee of depi avity fai below that which openly incites 
and inanifcslly piolects it. To paidon a piiatemay 
be injuiious to mankind , but how much greater is 
the crime of opening a port m which all pirates shall 
be safe? The contiaband tiader is not more woithy 
of protections if with Nai borough he trader by 
force, he is a piiate , if he tiadcs secictly, lie is only 
a thief. Those who honestly refuse his traffiek he 
hates as obsliuctois of his profit, and those with 
whom he deals he cheats, because he knows that they 
dare not complain He lives nith a heart full of 
that malignity which feat of detection always gene- 
rates m those who are to defend unjust acquisitions 
against lawful authoiity : and when he comes home 
with iiches thus acquiied, he bungs a mind hardened 
in evil, too proud for lepioof, and too stupid for 
leflection , he offends the high by his insolence, and 
coriupts the low by his example. 

Whethci these tiuths were foi gotten or despised, 
or V bethel some bettei puipose was then in agita- 
tion, the representation made in Anson's voyage had 
such effect upon the statesmen of that time, that 
(ill 1748) some sloops were fitted out foi the fuller 
knowledge of Pepys's and Falkland's Islands ^ and for 
fuither discoveiies m the South Sea This expedi- 
tion, though peihaps designed to be secret, was not 
long concealed fiom Wall, t\\Q Spanish ambassadour, 
who so \elicmently opposed it, and so stiongly main- 
tained the light of the Spaniaids to the exclusive 
dominion of the SoiUh Sea, that the English mimstiy 

relinquished 
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rclinqnislu'il pirl of tlicir ori;;«tnl niul dt 

dared lint the c\am>n*ition of thosf luo idiiids «n5 
the utmost tint thcjr oMcn <ho»hl compri < 

T hi*; concf^'^ion MiflmenlK hbcnl or *>tuh 
cicnil} \etlbc Spntish court i 'wm.itlir- 

gniified b} our kindness ofitneil b^ our liu- 
nidjt^ Sir linmtnm Ac*<*nr, ivlio then rCMde<I at 
Jifadneit \\n*; intcrro^nted b) Carurjal conccrufiiq 
the \isit inlciidftl to Pepyt^ nnd 1 < Islandi 

jn ternn of grcntjeiloit'> nnd dt'contcnl niid th 
intended e\pctljiioii ms rfprc*^nlcd, if not as a 
direct Mohdon of the hie peace, \ct ns nn net in 
consistent With amiL iblt intentions nndconlrirt to 
the profes ions of miituil kindnt m u hicli then pa cd 
between S/v7//Mind hn^tamt Ace/ r \ ns directed 
to protest tlint iioilmii, more linn inert di*^ovtrr 
was micndcib nnd tint iio sMtlcnient i ns to be 
cstnbh hc<! ^Hio S/;«mnn/ rcniblv replied, tb4t tf 
tins was a \o)n'»o of wanton tnnoMij, n intqlil be 
gratifioil > nil Ic‘s trouble, for he was wilbni, to 
communicate uliaicvcra is knoun, tliat to go lofar 
onl^ to come back, was no re » oinlde net , anti it 
would be n ‘■lender sacrifice to prate nnd fricnddiip 
to omit a s o\ age in w bicli nothing w ns to be g^’int r| 
tint ifwcicfi. the places nsne found thtm, thtsoj- 
age was useless, nnd if we tool pos‘:e':>iui?, it w is n 
hostile armament, nor could I ecxpecitlni tho^/jo 
nrm/rnotild <uppo‘^^c us to si'jit llit fonihe-n parts 
ot America only from curiosity, aficr the client 
proposal b} the author oi Anson s \o\ igt 

’When once we bad disowned dlptnposcof rt 
thng, It IS apparent tint s\e could not dcfi ml the 
propriety of our c\pcditionb^ argnmenfs cqunaicnt 
II 1 !• 
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to Ctfrwflja/’s objections. The ministry therefore dis- 
missed the whole design, but no declaration was re- 
quired by which our light to puisne it hereafter 
might be annulled. 

From tins time FalklancVs Island was forgotten 
or neglected, till the conduct of naval affaiis was 
intrusted to the Eail of Egmont^ a man whose mind 
was vigoious and aident, whose knowledge was 
extensive, and whose designs were magnificent, but 
who had somewhat vitiated Ins judgment by too 
much indulgence of lomantick projects and airy 
speculations 

Loi d EgmonCs eagerness after something new de- 
leimined Inm to make inquiiy after Falklajid's 
Island^ and he sent out Captain Byron, who m the 
beginning of the year 1765, took, he says, a formal 
possession 111 the name of Ins Brilannick Majesty 

The possession of this pla'ce is, according to Mr, 
Byion^s repiesentalion, no despicable acquisition, 
He conceived the island to be six 01 seien hundred 
miles round, and repiesented it as a region naked 
indeed of wood, but which, if that defect weie sup- 
plied, would have all that natuie, almost all that 
luxuiy could 'Want The haibour he found capa- 
cious and sccuie, and therefore thought it woithy of 
the name of Egmont Of water thei e was no want, 
and the ground, he described as having all the ex- 
cellencies of soil, and as coveied with antiscoibutick 
heibs, the lestoratives of the sailoi. Provision was 
easily to be had, for they killed almost eveiy day 
an hundred geese to each ship, by pelting them 
with stones Not content with physick and with 
food, he seal died yet deeper foi the value of the 

‘nevr 
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nen dominion He dug in qiiCbt of ore, found 
iron m abundinco, and did not despair of nobler 
metals 

A counlrj thus fertile and dcliglitful, fortunately 
found where none noiild Iniecspcctcd it, about the 
fiftieth degree of 'outlicrn latitude, could not with 
out great siipinencss be negictted Dirh m the 
next year (Januan/ 8, 1766) Ciiptam Macbnde 
arm cd at Port EgmotU, w here he erected a small 
blocl house, and stationed a garrison His dcscrip 
tion was less flattering He found, what he calls, 
a mass of islands and broken lands of whieli the 
soil was nothing but a bog, with no better prospect 
than that of barren moiinlams, beaten by storms 
almost perpetual ^ct tlii«, 'a^s he, is sninmor, 
and if the winds of winter hold their natiiril pro 
portion, those who ho but two cables length from 
the shore, must pass weeks without an^ coiiimnni 
cation with it flie plenty which regaled Mr 
Byron, and which might hate supported not oiil> 
armies but armies of Paulsons, w as no longer to bo 
found The geese were loo wise to s(a^ when men 
iiolated their haunts, and Mr Maebruh s crew 
could oiil^ now and then kill a goo e when the 
w eatber w ould permit All the quadrupeds w Inch ho 
met there were foxes, supposed b^ him to hate been 
brought upon the ice, but of useless animal , such as 
sea lions and penguins, winch ho calls tcriiiin, the 
number was incredible He allows howcicr, that 
those t ho touch it these islands inaj find geese 
and snipes, and in the summer months, w ild celery 
and sorrel 

No token was seen by cither, of any settlement 

ever 
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e\er made upon this island, and Mr Macbridc 
thought himself so secure fiom hostile disluibance, 
that when he elected Ins wooden iilocLhoase he 
omitted to open the poitsand looplioles 

When a gariison \vas stationed at Poit Eginont, 
it was necessary to tiy what sustenance the giound 
could be by cultiiie excited to piodiice. A gaiden 
waspreparedjbiit the plants that spi iingiip, witheied 
away in immaturity. Some fii -seeds were sown; 
but though this be the native ti ee of rugged climates, 
the young fits that rose above the ground died like 
weaker heibage. The cold continued long, and the 
ocean seldom was at i est 

Cattle succeeded better than vegetables Goats, 
sheep, and hogs, that wcie earned thithei, were 
found to thrive and inciease as in other places. 

Wz/ mo? lalibus ai'chmm est There is nothing 
which human coinage ivill not imdeitake, and little 
that human patience will not endure The garrison 
lived upon FalLUmd's Idajid, shi inking fiom the 
blast, and shuddeimg at the billows 

This ivas a colony which could ne\cr become in- 
dependent, for it never could be able to maintain 
itself The necessai y supplies wmre annually sent 
fiom E??gla?jd, at an expense which the Admiialty 
began to think would not quickly be repaid. But 
'shame of deseiting a pioject, and unwillingness to 
contend with a piojectoi that meant well, continued 
the gaiiison, and supplied it with regular remit- 
tances of stores and provision 

That of which we were almost weary oui selves, 
we did not expect any one to envy, and Iheiefoie 
supposed that we should be permitted to reside in 

FalklandJs 
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Fall lands Island, the undisputed lords of tempest 
benten barrenness 

But on the 28th of Noiembcr lyGg} Captain 
Hunt, observing a Spanish schooner hovering about 
the island and surveying it, sent the commander a 
message, b) v\ Inch he required him to depart Tlie 
Spaniaid made an appearance of obeying, but m 
two davs came back with letters written by the 
governoiirof Po;/ Sohdad, and brought by the chief 
officer ofa settlement on the east part of Falkland i 
Island 

In this letter, dated Matomna, Noicmhei 30, the 
governor complains, that Captain 7 /im/, vv lien he 
ordered the schooner to depart, a'^sumed a power to 
which he could have no pretensions by sending an 
imperious message to llie Spaniards m the king of 
6 pain s own dominions 

In another letter, sent at the same time, he sup- 
poses the JCwg/w/i to be in that part onlyb} accident* 
and to be read) to depart attbe first warning This 
letter w as accompanied by a present, of w Inch, saj s 
lie, 1/ it be neither equal to nip dtsiic nor to your 
merit, you must impute the deficiency to the situa^ 
tion of us both 

In return to tins hostile civility, Captain Hunt 
warned them from tlic island, which he claimed m 
the name of tlie king, as belonging to the English 
by right of the first discovery and tlie first settle 
ment 

This was an assertion of more confidence than 
certaintj The right of discovery indeed has al- 
ready appeared to be probable, but the right which 

priority 
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priority of settlement confers I know not whether 
we yet can establish 

On December lO, the officer sent by the-governour 
of Port Solidad made three protests against Captain 
Hunt , for threatening to fiie upon him, for oppos- 
ing his entrance into Port Egmont', and for enter- 
ing himself into Port Solidad On the 12th the 
Governour of Port Solidad formally w’arned Captain 
Hunt to leave Port Egmont, and to forbear the 
navigation of these seas, without permission fiom the 
king of Spain. 

To this Captain Hunt replied by repeating his 
former claim; by declaring that his orders were to 
keep possession , and by once moie warning the 
Spaniards to depai t. 

The next month produced morepiotests and more 
- replies, of which the tenoiir was nearly the same. 
The operations of such harmless enmity having 
produced no effect, were then reciprocally discon- 
tinued, and the English were left for a time to 
enjoy the pleasures of Falkland's Island without 
molestation 

This tranquillity, howevei, did not last long. A 
few months afterwards [June 4, 1770) the Industry, 
a Spaniih frigate, commanded bj'- an officer whose 
name was Madariaga, anchored in Poi t Egmont, 
bound, as was said, for Port Solidad, and reduced, 
by a passage fiom Buenos Ayres of fifty-thiee days, 
to want of water 

' Tliiee days afteivv^aids foui other fiigates ehteied 
the poit, and a broad pendant, such as is boin by 
the commander of a naval armament, was displayed 

from 
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from the Indiislry Captnin Farmer of the Snuji 
frigate who commanded the garrison, ordered the 
crew of the Sa/fi to come on iliore, and assist in its 
defence and directed Captain Mallby to bring the 
Favouute which he commanded, nearer ta 

the land The •S'/jmnfl/tfr easily disco\enng the pur-, 
pose of his motion, let him know, that if he weighed 
his anchor, they would fire upon his ship, but 
pacing no regard to these menaces, he advanced 
toward the shore The Spanish fleet followed, and 
two shots were tired winch fell at a distance from 
him He then sent to inquire the reason of such 
hostiht) aitd was told that the shots were intended 
onl} as signals 

IJoth the Cngl/sh Captains w rote the next daj to 
Madajiaga the Spanish Commodore wa nmg him 
from the island, as from a place w Inch the English 
held bv riglit of discover) 

Madariaga^ who seems to ha\c had no desire of 
unnecessary mischief imitcd them {June^) to send 
an officer who slioiild take a \icw of bis forces, that 
they might be convinced of the vanity of resistance, 
and do that without compulsion whicli he was upon 
refusal prepared to enforce 

An officer was sent, asho found sixteen hundred 
men, with a tram of twenty seaen cannon, four 
mortars, and two hundred bomb'’ The fleet con 
sisted of five frigates, from twenty to thirty gnus, 
which were now stationed opposite to the Block- 
house 

He then sent them a formal memorial, in which 
he maintained his master s right to the w hole Ma 
gcllamck reg!on,>aud exhorted the English to retire 

quietly 
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quietly fiom the settlement, winch they could neither 
justify by right, nor maintain by power. 

He offered them the liberty of carrying away 
whatever they weie desirous to remove, and pro- 
mised his receipt for what should be left, that no 
loss might be suffered by them. 

His propositions were expiessed m teims of great 
civility , but he concludes with demanding an an- 
swer m fifteen minutes. 

Having while he was uniting leceived the letters 
^of warning written the day before by the English 
Captains, he told them that he tliought himself able 
to piove the king of Spain’s title to all those coun- 
tries, but that this was no time for veibal altei ca- 
tions He persisted in his deteimination, and al- 
lowed only fifteen minutes for an answer 

To this it' was replied by Captain Farmer, that 
though there had been pi escribed yet a shoitei time, 
be should still resolutely defend his chai ge , that this, 
udiether menace oi force,'would be considered as an 
insult on the British flag, and that satisfaction would 
certainly be lequiied 

On the next day [June lo)' Madariaga landed 
his foices, and it may be easily imagined that he had 
no bloody conquest. The English had only a wooden 
blockhouse, built at Woolwich, and earned m pieces 
to the island, with a small batteiy of cannon To 
contend with obstinacy had been only to ]a\ ish life 
without use or hope Aftei the exchange of a veiy 
few shots, a capitulation was pioposed 

The Spanish Commander acted ivith model ation ; 
he exerted little of the conquei or , what he had 
' offered befoie the attack, he gi anted after the 
■ victoiyj 
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Tictory the Englisti v, ere allow ed to leave the place 
with every honour, only their departure was delayed 
by the tei ms of the capitulation twenty d i^s, and to 
secure their •stay, the rudder of the -Ffitow/i/e was 
taken off "Whit they desired to cirr^ awaj they 
removed without molestation and of what they left 
^ an inventory was drawn, for which the Spanish ofli- 
cer by his receipt promised to be accountable 
Of tins petty rcy olutron, so sudden and so distant, 
the ministry could not pos-jibl^ have sucli 

notice as mi^lit enable them to jirevcnt it Jhe 
conquest, if such it may be c died, cost but three 
days for the Spaniards, cither snpposmjj thegirn 
son stronger tlian it w as, or rcsoh mg to trust nothing 
to chance, or consdenng that, as tlicir force was 
greater, there was loss danger of bloodshed came 
yyith a power tint made resistance ridiculous, and at 
once demanded and obtained possession 
The first account of any discontent expressed by 
the Spaniard!, was brou^^lit by Captain Hunt, yvho 
arriving at Plpmoulh, Stmt 3 1770 informed the 
Admnalty that the Xsl md had been claimed in De 
cemher by the Gov ernour of Par/ SoUdad 

Tins claim made by an ofliccr of so little dignity, 
without anyknonn direction from his sufjenonrs, 
could be considered only as the zeal or ofiiciousness 
of an individual, unworthy ofpubhck notice, or the 
formdity of icmonstraiiec 

In August ]Slr Hams, the resident at Madrid, 
gave notice to lord ll'epnouih of in account newly 
tirought to Cadiz, that the English were in posses- 
sion of Poll Cmzada% the same winch vve call Port 
Egnont, in the Magellamck sea, tliat in January 

they 
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they had warned away two Spainsh ships 5 and that 
an armament . was sent out m May from Buenos 
Jy?es to dislodge them 

It was perhaps not yet certain that this account 
was true , but the mfoiination, however faithful, was 
too late for pievention. It was easily known, that 
a fleet dispatched in May had bcfoie August suc- 
ceeded or miscarried. 

In October Captain Maltby came to England, 
and gave the account which 1 have now epitomised, 
of his expulsion from Falkland's, Islands. 

From this moment the whole nation can witness 
that no time was lost The na\y was surve3''ed, the 
ships refitted, and commanders appointed , and a 
powerful fleet was assembled, well manned and well 
stored, with expedition after so long a peace perhaps 
ne\ei knoNvn before, and with vigour winch after the 
waste of so long a u ar scarcely any othei nation had 
been capable of exciting 

This piepaiation, so illustrious in the eyes of 
Europe, and so efficacious in its evenl,' was ob- 
stiucted by the utmpst power of that noisy faction 
which has too long filled the kingdom, sometimes 
with the roar of empty menace, and sometimes with 
the yell of hypociitical lamentation. Every man 
saw, and every honest man saw with detestation, that 
they wdio desned to force their soveieign into wai, 
endeavoured at the same time to disable him from 
arrion 

The vigour and spii it of the ministry easily broke 
thiough all the machinations of these pygmy lebcls, 
and 0111 aimament was quickly such as was likel}’^ to 
make our' negociations effectual. 


The 
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The prince of Masseran in hisfirst conference with 
the English ministers on this occasion, o\\ ned tint he 
Ind from Madrid reccncd intthigeiice tint the 
En^lidi Ind been forcibly expelled from Fa^Uands 
Island by Bnccarelliy the go\crnonr of Buenos 
Ayres ;;ithout nii} particular orders from Ihe king 
Spam But being n'sked i\hcthcr in Ins m ister s 
mme lie disa\oucd Jhiccatellis violence, he refused 
to ansuer without direction 

The scene of negotiation wa« now removed to 
Madiidy and in September Mr Jim ns was directed 
to demand from Gnmaldt the Spanish minister, the 
restitution of Falkland s Islandy and a disavowal of 
Biiccarelli s hostilities 

It was to be expected that Gnmaldt would object 
to us our own beluviour who bad ordered the 
ntards to depart from tbe same island To this it 
was replied, Iliat the English forces were indeed 
directed to warn other nations away but if com- 
pliance were refused, to proceed qiiietlj m making 
thcir settlement, and siificr the subjects of whate\er 
power to remain tlieie without molestation pos- 
session thus taken tliere was only a disputable claim 
advanced winch might be peaceably and regularly 
decided without insult and without force and if 
the Spaniards had complained at the British court, 
their reasons would have been lieird, and all injuries 
redressed, but that bj piesupposing the justice of 
their own title, and having recourse to arms, without 
any previousnotice orremonstranco, they Ind v lolated 
the peace and insulted the British government , and 
therefore it was expected that satisfaction slioulil be 
Voc VIII I made 
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made by publick disavowal, and immediate restitu- 
tion.' 

The answei of Gi imaldi was ambiguous and cold. 
He did not allow that any paiticular oiders had been 
given for diiving the Englidi fiom their settlement, 
but made no sci uple of declaring, that such an ejec- 
tion was nothing more than the settleis might have 
expected , and that Buccttrelli had not, in his opi- 
nion, incurred any blame, as the general injunctions 
to the American governours nere, to-suffer no en- 
croachments on the Spaniih dominions 

In October the pi nice of Masseran proposed a 
convention for the accommodation of diffei ences by 
mutual concessions, in ivliicli the warning given to 
the Spaniards by Hunt should be disavowed on one 
side, and the violence used by Buccaielli on the 
other. This offer was considered as little less than 
a new insult, and Grimaldi was told, that injuij'- re- 
quiied leparation ; that when either paity had siif- 
feied evident wiong, there was not the parity sub- 
sisting which IS implied m conventions and contracts; 
that we considered ourselves as openly insulted, and 
demanded satisfaction plenary and unconditional 

Grimaldi affected to wonder that we were not yet 
appeased by their concessions They had, he said, 
granted all that was requiied, they had offered to 
lestore the island in the state iii which they found it ; 
but he thought that they likewise might hope for 
fcome regard, and that the warning sent by Hunt 
would be disavowed. 

I 

Mr. HaniSi our minister at Madrid^ insisted that 
the injured paity had a right to unconditional lepa- 

ratioiji, 
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hiljon, 'tnd Gnmaldi cle)'i\cd lus nnsuer tint a 
council might be cillcd In a few (11)3 orders were 
<liSpatclicd to prince Masseraitt bv which he was 
commi‘^bioned to declare the I ing of i>pain s readi 
ness to satisfy the demands of the king of Eiig,landt 
til expectation of rtcening from him reciprocal sa- 
tisfaction, by the disavowal, so often reqiuied, of 
Hunt s w arnin^ 

finding the Spaniards disposed to make no other 
&cknowledgment«,the English nwmslr} considered a 
war as not hkel} to be long a\oidcd In the latter 
end of Noiember pnvate notice was gi\cn of their 
danger to the mcrcliants at Cadiz^ ind tlic ofiicers 
absent from were remanded to Ihcir posts. 

Our naval force was etery day increased, and we 
made no abatement of our origin il demand 

The obstinacy of the Spanish court slill continued, 
and about the end of the year all hope of rcconcilia 
tion was so nearly extinguished, tint Mr Harris 
wasdirected to withdraw, with the usual forms, from 
his residence at Madrid 

Moderation is (ommonly firm and firmness n 
commonly successful having not swelled our first 
requisition with an;y superfluous appendages, w e had 
nothing to yield, we thciefoic onij repeated our 
first proposition, prepared for wai, though desirous 
of peace 

About this time, as is well known tlie king of 
Trance dismissed Choiseul from his employments, 
AVhat efiect this leiolutioii of the 1 tench couit had 
upon tlie Spanish counsels, 1 pretend not to be in 
formed Choisetd Iiad always professed pacifick dis 
positions, nor is it ccitain Iioweiei it mav be sus 
I i peeled. 
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jjcctccl, that he talked in difiercnt strains to dificrcnt 
parties 

It seems to be almost the miivei.sal on onr oflnoto- 
1 lans to suppose it jioliticalivr as it is plij sically true, 
that c\cry ctfcrt has a piopoi tionale cause Jn the 
inanimate action of matter upon matter, the motion 
pioduced can he but cipial to the force of the 
moving pouci , but the opeiafions of life, whether 
piivatc oi ]mbhck, admit no siuh laws The ca- 
piices of ^ohlntar^ agents laugh at calculation It 
IS not always that there is a stiong rcn‘'On foi a great 
c\ent. Obstinacy and flcMbilit}’, malignity and 
kindness, gne place altriiiafely to each ofhei, and 
the leason of these vicissitude^, however important 
may be the conseijucnccs, often cscajics tlic mind in 
which the change is made. 

AVhclher the altciation which began in Janmiin) 
to appeal m the Spaiu^li counsels had any other 
cause than conviction of the iinpiopricty of their 
})ast conduct, and of the danger of a neu' wai, it is 
not easy to decide , but thej’ began, whatever was 
the leason, to relate then liaiightincss, and I^Ir. 
ITanis’s depaitiue was countennanded. 

The demands fust made by England were still 
continued, and on Jamiajy 22d, the piince of Mas^ 
seran deliveicd a dcclaiation, m which the km<r of 
Spam disaiQws the violent cntcr])ii<:c of Bucca- 
relli, and promises io lesioic the poit and foil 
called Egmont, zvilh all ilic aitillcip and stoics, 
acLOi ding to the wvcnloiy 

To this pi omise of lestitnticn is subjoined, that ihis 
engagement io icsioie Port Egmont, cannof, nor 
ought III aiip %mse to aJfeU the question of the prior 

1 ighl 
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ri»ht of soiereignty of ///tf ^filouinc otherwise called 
Talklantl s Islands 

Tilts concession was accepted t)v tlie Carl otSlocfi 
fordy wiio declared oi\ tlie part of his master, that 
the prince of Masseran beincf aiithotiT’ed b} Ins 
catiiolick majest}, <fo offer in his nuijesfj/s name to 
(he king of Great Britain a satifaclwn for the 
injiirij done him h) dispossessing hin of Port 
Tgmont, and liaiing signed a decl iratioii expressing 
that Ills catholicl majesty dtsato cs the expedition 
etgainst Port Cgmont and engages to restore it in the 
state in whidi it stood before the lolh o^June 1770, 
Jui Bntannick till took upon the said dtcla 

latioiiy together with the full performance of the 
engagement on the part of his catholicl inajesfp 
as a satisfaction foi the tnjiirp done to the croin 
of Great Britain 

This 13 all that was originally demanded Tlie 
expedition is disavoued and the island is restoredj 
An injuiy isaoknouledgcdbj the reception of Lord 
Jtochford^s paper 11 ho tuice <iicntions the word 
injury and twice tlic word satisfaction 

The Spaniards have stipulated tJiat the* grant of 
possession shall not preclude the question of prior 
right, a question which we shall probably make no 
haste to discuss, and a right of which no formal re 
signation w*is ever required Tins reserve has sup* 
phed matter foi much clamour, and perhaps the 
Lnglish ministrvwouldliavcbeeii bettei pleased had 
the declaration been without it But when we have 
obtained all that was asked, why should ue compi un 
that we have not moref' When the possc^iaion is 
cojoceded, where is the evil that the right, vvlneh that 
1 3 concessicm 
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concession supposes lo be merely h3'’pothetical, 
refeired to the Gicck calends for a future disqui- 
sition^ Were the Switzeis less fiee or less secure, 
because after their defection from the house of 
Aushia they had nevei been declared independent 
bcfoic the treaty of Westphalia ^ Is the king of 
Fiance less a sovereign because the king of England 
pai takes his title ^ 

If sovereignty implies undisputecl i ighf , scaice any 
prince is a sovereign thiough his whole dominions , 
if sovereignty consists in this, that no supciiour is ac- 
knowledged, oni king reigns at Foil Egmont with 
sovereign authority Almost every nevv-acquircd ter- 
iitory is in some degree conti overtible, and till the 
controversy is decided, a term vei}" difficult to be 
fixed, all that can be had is real possession and actual 
dominion, 

This surely is a sufficient answ^ei to the feudal 
gabble of a man who is everj^ day lessening that 
splendour of chaiacter wduch once illuminated the 
kingdom, then dazzled, and aftei wards inflamed it , 
and for whom it will be happy if the nation shall at 
last dismiss him to nameless obscurity, with that 
equipoise of blame and praise which Corneille 
allows to Richlieu, a man who, I t\nnk, had much 
of his merit, and many of his faults. 

Chacun pat h d son gre de ce grand Cai dinal, 

Mats fom mot^c n'cn dirut ijen , 

II m’ a fait hop de htenpour en due du mal, 

'■ II m’afait t)op de rnal pour en dire du bien. 

To push advantages too far is neither generous 
nor just. Had we insisted on a concession of ante- 
cedent 
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cedent nght, it may not misbecome u% citlicr as 
inonlists or politicians, to consider nhat Gtimaldi 
could ln\c answered We have already, he might 
say, granted }ou the uhole efiVet of right, and ha\e 
not denied }on the name We hate not said tint 
the right na« ours before tins concession, but only 
that what right we had is not by this concession 
\acated Wehaycnow for more than two centuries 
nilud large tiacls of the incucan continent, b^ a 
claim which perhaps is yahd only upon this consi 
deration, that no power can produce a better, by 
the right of discoycr^ and prior settlement And 
by such titles almost ill llic dominions of the earth 
are holden, c\cept that their original is bevond 
memory, and greater obscurity gives them greater 
Tcneration Should wcalfow this plea to be annulled, 
the whole f ibrick of our empire sliaUs at the foun 
dation When 3 ou suppose yourselves to have fiiat 
descried the disputed idand you suppose vrhnt you 
can baldly prove Me were at least the general 
discoverers of the Magellamd region, and have 
hitherto held it w ith all its adjacencies 1 lie pistice 
of tins tenure the world has hitherto admitted, and 
yourselves at least tacitly allowed it, when nboit 
twenty years ago you desisted from your jmrposcd 
expedition, and expressly disowned anv design of 
settling, where you are now not content to settle 
and to reign, without extorting such a confession of 
original right, as may invite every other nation to 
follow you 

To considerations sucli as these it i'? reasonable to 
impute that anxiety of the Spamanb^ from winch 
I4 the 
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the impoi lance pf this isl'mrl is inferred by JinmiS', 
one of the few writers of his despicable faction whose 
name does not disp-iacethe page of an opponent. 
Ihe value of the thing disputed may be very dif- 
feient to him that gams and him that loses it The 
Spaniard^:, by yielding Falkland's Island, have ad- 
mitted a precedent of what they think encroachment; 
have suffered a bi each to be made in the outworks 
of their empire , and, notwithstanding the i eserve of 
prioi light, have suffeied a dangeious exception to 
the presciiptive tenure of then Anwiitan teriito- 
ries 

Such IS the loss of Spam , let us now compute the 
piofit of itam Wc have, by obtaining a dis- 
aiowal of Buccaj elk's expedition, and a restitution 
of oui settlement, maintained the honour of the 
Clown, and the superioi ity of oui influence. Beyond 
this what have we acquued ? What, but a bleak and 
gloomy solitude, an island tin own aside from hu- 
man use, stoimy iii winter, and baiien m summer; 
an island which not the southern savages have dig-r- 
mfied Math habitation , where a garrison must be 
kept in a state that contemplates with envy the 
exiles of Sibei'ia , of which the expense muII be 
perpetual, and the use only occasional, and which, if 
fortune smile upon our labours, may become a nest 
of smugglers m peace, and in war the refuge of 
futiue Buccaniers To all this the government has 
now given ample attestation, for the island has been 
since abandoned, and perhaps M’^as kept only to 
quiet clamours, with an intention, not then ivholly 
concealed, of quitting it in a short time. 


This 
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This IS the country of which we ha\e now poshes 
Sion and of which inumerous party pretends to wish 
that we had murdeied thousands for the titular so- 
\ercignty To charge any men with such madness, 
approaches to an accusation defeated b\ its own in 
credibility As they have been long accumulating 
falsehoods it is possible lhatthey are now only adding 
another to the heap, and that they do not mean all 
that thev profess But of this faction what ev il may 
not be credited? They have hitherto shown no vir- 
tue, and veiy little wit beyond that mischievous cun 
ning for winch it is held by Hak tliat children may 
be hanged 

As war is the last of remedies cuncta prius ten 
tanda^ all lawful expedients must be used to avoid 
jt As war is the extremity of evil* it is surel} the 
duty of those whose station intrusts them with the 
care of nations, to avert it from their charge Ihere 
are diseases of animal nature winch nothing but 
amputation can remove so there ma}, by the de- 
pravation of human passions be sometime'; a gan 
grene in collective life for which fire and the sword 
are the neces'Jary remedies, but m what can skill 
or caution he better shown than preventing such 
dreadful operations, wlule there is yet room foe 
gentler methods ? 

It is wonderful with what coolness and indifference 
the greater part of mankind see war commenced 
Those that hear of it at a distance 01 read of it m 
books, but have never presented its evils to their 
minds, consider it as little more than a splendid game 
a proclamation, an army a battle, and a triumph 
Some indeed must perish la the most successful field 

but 
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I)ut they die upon the bed of lionoiir, 7C^ign (heir 
lues amid’it (he joyK of conqitei(, and fdlcd xuith 
England’^ gloi y, ^nnlc in dca(h. 

The life of a modern soldier is ill represented by 
hei oich fiction AVar has means of dcsti notion more 
formidable than the cannon and the sword. Of the 
thousands and ten thou'^ands that peiished in oui laic 
contests with andiS^^//?, avery small partever 

felt the ‘•tiohe of an cnem}’; the rest languished m 
tents and ships, amidst damps and putiefaction j 
pale, loipid, spiritless and helpless; gasping and 
gioaning, iiiipiticd among men, made obdurate by 
long continuance of hopeless mi^'Cn’’, and ^^ere at 
last ^\ helmed in pit«>, oi hc.ncd into the ocean, i\ ith- 
out notice and uithout remembrance By incom- 
modious encampments and nnuholesome stations, 
'tvhere coinage is n<-elcss, and entcrjuise impi.actica- 
blc, fleets aie silently dispeopled, and armies slug- 
gishly melted av.ry 

Thus IS a people gracliiallj cxliausted, for the most 
part, with little etlcct The n ars of civilized nations 
•make very slow changes in the system of empire. 
The pubhek peiccives scaicely any alteiatioii but an 
increase of debt ; and the tew individuals who are be- 
nefited, aie not supposed to have the deal est right to 
their advantages If he that shared the danger en- 
joyed the profit, and after bleeding in the battle grew 
rich by the victory, he might show his gains with- 
out envy. But at the conclusion of a ten years 
war, how are we lecorapensed for the death of mul- 
titudes and the expense of millions, but by contem- 
plating the sudden gloiies of paymasters and agents, 
-contractors and comm issanes, nhose equipages shine 

like 
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like meteors, nnd ^\hose pnlices rise like exhali- 
■lions ? 

Ihese are the men who, without -viitue, hbour, or 
hazard, are growing rich ns their country is impo 
■verished, they rejoice when obstinacy or ambition 
adds another year to slaughter nnd de\ astalion , nnd 
laugh from their desks nt l>m\er> nnd science, while 
they are adding figure to figure nnd ciplicr to cipher, 
hoping for a new contract from a new armament, 
and computing the profits of a siege or tempest 
Those who suffer their minds to dwell on these 
considerations will think it no gieat crime in tiio 
ministry that they ha\e not snatched w ith Lagerness 
the first opportunity of rushing into the field, when 
they were able to obtain by quiet negotiation all 
the real good that MCtor> could ha\e brought ns 
Of \ ictorj indeed every nation is confident before 
the sword is drawn, and this mutual confidence 
produces that wantonness of bloodshed that has so 
often desolated the world But it iseiideiit, that 
of contradictory opinions one must be wrong, and 
the history of mankind does not w ant examjilcs that 
may teach caution to the daring and moderation to 
the proud 

Let us not think our laurels blasted by conde- 
scending to inquire, whether we might not possibly 
grow rather less than greater by attacking Spam ^ 
Whether we should have to contend with Spam 
alone, whatever has been promised by our patriots 
may very reasonably be doubted A war declared 
for the empty sound of an ancient title to a MageU 
lanick rock, would raise the indignation of the earth 

against 
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?iG:ainst tis. ^I’liesc ennoacheis on tlie\va';te of na- 
tiire, says oiii .1II3" the Russian, if llicv succeed in their 
lust eftbrt of UMiipation, \m 1 I make v.ar upon us for 
n, title to Karnnhalscha Tlieseunneisr! settlei s, savs 
0111 ally the D'uie, ^V1li in a shoit tune ‘ctfle upon 
Gicenland, and a fleet ^mII h.'Wcv Copenhagen, till 
wcaie will 111" to confess that it always was theirow n. 

In a quail cl like this, it is not jiosMblc that any 
pow'ei should ra\oui us, and it is icry likely that 
some w'ould oppose us 'J'hc Ficnili,\\it aie told, 
arc olhei wise einplo} cd ; the eontc-'t*' hcti.een the 
kmc; of Fi anre and Ins ow 11 ‘^uhjccls arc suflicient to 
V. ithhold him fiom suppoiting Spain But who does 
not knoa’ that a foieigii wvu has often put a stop to 
civil discoids? Itwithdiaws tlie attention of the pub- 
lick fiom doinc'itick gi icvances, and affords oppoilii- 
iiiliesordisnnssingthc furbulcni and icstless to distant 
employments The Spaniauls ha\e ahvays'an argu- 
ment of 11 resistible persuasion If Fiance wull not 
siipport them against England, they w'lll stiengtheu 
England against France 

But let us indulge a dream of idle speculation, 
. and suppose that we aie to engage wnth Spain, and 
with Spam alone, it is not even yet veiy certain 
that much advantage wnll be gained. Spam is not 
easily vulneiable, hei kingdom, by tlie loss 01 ces- 
sion of many fiagments of dominion, is become 
solid and compact. The Spaniauh ha\e indeed no 
fleet able to oppose ns, but tliey wull not endea\our 
actual opposition, they wall shut themselves up m 
tlieir owm territories, and let us exhaust oui seamen 
in a hopeless siege. They will give commissions to 
20 prnateers 
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pm'tteers of everyn'ition, \wll prc} iipon'our 
merchants w ithout possibility of reprisal If they 
tbinh their P/ate fleet in dangei they \\ ill forbid it to 
set sail and live nnhile upon the credit of treasure 
avhich all Curope knows to be safe, ami which, if 
our obstinacy should continue till they can no longer 
be without It will be conveyed to them with secrecy 
and security bv our natural enemies the Trencht or 
by the Dutch our natural allies 

But the whole continent Spanish Ameuca will 
be open to invasion we shall have nothing to do 
but march into these wealthy regions, and make their 
pie ent masters confess that they were always ours 
by ancient right AVe shall throu brass and iron out 
©four houses, and nothing but silver will be seen 
among its 

All this is very desirable, but it is not certain that 
il can be easil} attained Large tracts of America 
were added by the last war to the British dominions' 
but if the faction credit their own Apollo^ they were 
conquered in Germany Yliey at best are only the 
barren parts of the continent the refuse of the earlier 
adventurers, which the Fjench, uho came last, liad 
taken only as better than nothing 

Against the Spanish dominions we have never 
hitherto been able to do much A few privateers 
have grown rich at their expense, but no scheme of 
conquest has yet been successful They are defended 
not by walls mountedvvith cannons which by cannons 
may be battered but by tlie storms of the deep and 
the vapours of the land, by the flames of calenture 
and blasts of pestilente 
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In llie reign of Eli^ahclh, the ftuouiitc peiiorl of 
Eiiglnh gic.itne.ss, no enterpnscs against Jmen'cci 
Jiacl any otlier consequence tlian that of extending 
EngMi naiigation. lleic Cavctidish pcrislied after 
all his hazaids; and Iicie Drahe and Uaivkim^ 
gicat as they were in knowledge and in fame, having 
promised honour to themselves and dominion to the 
counliy, sunk b}!- dcspeiation and miseiy in dis« 
honourable gia\es. 

Dining the piotcctoiship of Ciojimrll, a time of 
•which the patriotick tubes still moie aidently desne 
the return, tlic S/)a?nih dominions weic again at- 
tempted, but hcie, and onl}^ hcie, the foitune of 
Cromtcell made a pause. His foices were duteii 
fiom Hispaniola^ his liopcs of possessing the 
Indies vanished, and Jainaita was taken, only that 
the whole expedition might not grow ndiculous. 

Tlie attack of Cailhagvna is yet icmembeied, 
where the Spaniaids fiom the ramparts sau their m- 
"vadeis destroyed by the hostility of tlie elements; 
poisoned by the air, and cnpjded by the dews; 
where every honi swept away battalions; and m the 
three days that passed between the descent and re- 
embaikation, half an army perished, 

III the last war tlie Havanna was taken ; at what 
expense is toow’ell lemembciecl. May my countiy 
be never cm sed with such another conquest ' 

These instances of miscarnage, and these argu- 
mcstts of difiicnity, may peihaps abate the military 
ardour of the Pubhek. Upon the opponents of the 
go\cinment then opeiation wnll be diffeient; they 
Wish for war, but not for conquest ; victoiy would 

defeat 
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defeat their purposes tqtnllj with pence, becnusc 
prosperity ttould nnluralh continue the trust in thoso 
hands winch Ind used it fortuintely The patriots 
gratified theinsehcs with expectations that some 
smistroiis nccident, or erroneous conduct, mi^ht dif- 
fuse discontent and inflame malignity Their hopo 
is malevolence and their good iS e^il 

Of their zeal for their country we have alread^r 
had a specimen Whde they were terrifying tlie na- 
tion w ith doubts w hether it was an} longer to exist , 
a hile they represented invasi\e armies as hovenng 
in the clouds, and hostile fleets as emerging from the 
deeps , they obstructed our !e» ics of seamen, and em- 
barrassed our endea\ours of defence Of sucli men 
he thinks with unnecessary candour who does not 
believe them likely ter hate promoted the miscarriage 
which they desired, by intimidating our troops or 
betraying our counsels 

It is considered as an injur} to the Pubhek h\ 
those sanguinary statesmen, that though the fleet has 
been refitted and manned, yet no hostilities bate 
followed, and they who sat wishing for misery and 
slaughter are disappointed of their pleasure But as 
peace is the end of war U is the end likewise of pre- 
parations for war and he may be justly hunted 
down as the enemy of mankind, that can choose to 
snatcli by violence and bloodshed, wJnt gentler 
means can equally obtain 1 

The mimstr} are reproached as not daring to 
provoke an enema, lest ill success should discredit 
aud displace them I hope tliat they had better 
reasons, that tliey paid some regard to equity and 
humanity, and cons.dercd themselves as enliusted 

With 
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■with the safety of then fellow-suhjpcts, and as tlic 
destioyeis of all that should he superfluously slaugh- 
leied But let us suppose that their oun safety had 
some influence on then conduct, thoyuill not, hou- 
e\cr, sinh to a level ivith tlienr enemies Though the 
motive might be selfish, the act was innocent They 
■who glow iich by administcimg ph}sick, are not to 
be numbeied -nitli them that get money by dis- 
pensing poison If the}’’ maintain powci by harm- 
Jessness and peace, they must foi cvei be at a great 
distance from riifilans who t\ould gain it by mischief 
and confusion The watch of a city may guaid it 
for hire, but are \\ ell empIo}cd in protecting it from 
those who lie m wait to flic the stieets and lob the 
houses amidst the conflagiation. 

An unsuccessful uai would undoubtedly have 
had the effect which the enemies of the ministry so 
earnestly desiie for \/ho could have sustained the 
disgrace of folly ending in misfoitunc^ But had 
wanton invasion undcscivcdly jiiospcred, had FalL- 
land's Island been yielded unconditionally with every 
, light pi 101 and posteiior, though the rabble might 
have shouted, and the windous ha\c blazed, yet 
those who know the value of life, and the uncer- 
tainty of pubhek ciedit, would have mui mured, per- 
haps unheal d, at the increase of our debt and the 
loss of our people. 

This thirst of blood, however the visible pro- 
motei-s of sedition may think it convenient to shrink 
fiom the accusation, is loudly avowed by Junius, 
the wiiter to whom his party owes much of its 
pride, and some of its populaiity. Of Junius it 
cannot be said, as of Ulysses, that he scatters ambi- 


guous 
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guouse\pressions among the \iilgar, for he cries /m- 
ock nithout resene, and endeavours to let slip the 
dogs of foreign or of civil war ignorant whither 
thej are going, and careless what nn^ be their prej 
Junius Ins sometimes made his satire felt, but let 
not injudicious admiration mistal c the venom of the 
shaft for the vigour of the bow He Ins sometimes 
sported with lucky malice, but to him that knows 
Ills company, it is not hard to be sarcastick m a 
mask While he w alks like Jack the Giant killer 
111 a coat of darkness he m ly do much mischief 
with little strength Novelty captivates the super 
ficial and thoughtless, velrcmcnce delights the dis 
contented and turbulent He timt contradicts ac- 
knowledged truth, will always have an audience, he 
tint vilifies established authontj will aivvajs find 
abettors 

burst into notice with a blare of impudence 
which has rarely glared upon the world before and 
drew the rabble after him as a monster makes a 
show AVhen he had once provided for his safety by 
impenetrable secrccj, he had nothing to combat but 
truth and justice, enemies whom he knows to be 
feeble in the dark Being then at liberty to indulge 
himself in all the immunities of invisibility, out of 
the reach of danger, he has been bold , out of tlie 
reach of shame, he Ins been confident As a rhe- 
tonenn, he has had the art of persuading when he 
seconded desire, as a reasoner, he has convinced 
those who had no doubt before, as a moralist, he 
has taught that v irtue may disgrace , and as a patriot, 
he has gratified the mean by insults on tlie high 
Finding sedition ascendant, lie Ins been able to ad 
VoL VIII K vance 
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vance it , finding the nation combustible, he has 
been able to inflame it. Let us abstract from his 
■^Mt the vivacity of insolence, and withdiaw from his 
efficacy the sympathetick fa\oui of plebeian malig- 
nity, I do not say that we shall leave him nothing; 
the cause that I defend scoins the help of falsehood ; 
but if vre lea've him only his merit, u hat will be his 
piaise ^ 

It IS not by his liveliness of imageiy, his pungency 
of periods, oi hisfeitility of allusion, that he detams 
the cits of London, and the boors of Middlesex. Of 
style and'sentiment they talcc no cognizance. They 
admiie him foi virtues like then oun, for contempt 
of order and violence of outiage, for lage of defa- 
mation and audacity of falsehood The snpporteis 
• of the Bill of Rights feel no niceties of composition, 
nor dexterities of sophistry, their faculties aie bet- 
ter proportioned to the bawl of Bellas, or baibarity 
of Beckford, but they are told that Junius is on 
their side, and they aie theiefore , sure that Junius 
IS infallible Those who know not whither he 
would lead them, resolve to follow him, and those 
who cannot find his meaning, hope he means re- 
bellion. 

Junius IS an unusual phaenomenon, on which some 
have gazed with wonder and some with teiioui, but 
wonder and terrour are tiansitory passions He will 
soon be more closely viewed or more attentively ex- 
amined, and what folly has taken for a comet that 
fiom its flaming hair shook pestilence and war, in- 
quiry will find to be only a meteor foimed by the 
vapours of putrefying democracy, and kindled into 
lame by the effervescence of interest struggling with 

‘ conviction ^ 
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conviction, which after having plunged its followers 
in 1 bog will leave us inquiring why we regard it 
"iet though I cannot think the style of Jiinius se- 
cure from criticism though his expressions, afe often 
trite and his periods feeble, I should never have 
stationed him where he has placed himself, had I 
not rated him by his morals rather than his faculties 
What says Pope musthcthepnestjvvherean'onkey 
is the god ? What must be the drudge of a part}, of 
which the heads are ^PiMe^and Crosbijj &awbridge 
and Townsend ? 

Ju7ims knows his own meaning, and can there 
fore tell it He is an enemy to the ministry, he sees 
them growing hourly stronger He knows that a 
war at once unjust and unsuccessful would have cer 
tainly displaced them, and IS therefore m his zeal for 
his country angry that war was not unjustlj made 
and unsuccessfully conducted But there are others 
whose thodghts are less clearly expressed and whose 
schemes perhaps are less consequentially digested , 
who declare that they do not wish for a rupture, 
yet condemn the ministry for not doing that, by 
which a rupture would natural!} have been made 
If one party resolves to demand what the other 
resolves to refuse, the dispute can be determined 
only by arbitration , and between powers who have 
no common superiour, there is no other arbitrator 
than the sword 

"Whether the ministry might not equitably have 
demanded more is not worth a question The utmost 
exertion, of nghtis alvv ays invidious and vv here claims 
are not easil} determinable, is always dangerous 
X. z We 
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We asked all that was nGCcssaij", and persisted in oiir 
iirst claim without mean iccession, or wanton aggia- 
1 ation The Spmnai (U found us resolute, and com- 
plied after a shoit struggle 

'Ihe real ciime of the ministry is, that they have 
found the means of avoiding their own rum , but 
the chaige against them is multifarious and con- 
fused, as will happen, when malice and discontent 
are ashamed of then complaint. Tlie past and the 
intuie aie complicated m the censure. We ha\e 
lieai d a tumultuous clamoui about honour and i ights? 
inpnies and insults, the Biilish flag, and the Fc- 
iminlc's 1 udder, Bnccaielb\ conduct, and Gii- 
TTialch's declarations, the Manilla ransom, delays 
and lepai ation. 

Till ough the u hole argument of the faction runs 
the geneial eiiour, that our settlement on Falkland's 
Island was not only lawful but unquestionable , that 
oui light was not only cei tain but acknowledged; 
and that the equity of our conduct was such, that 
the Spamai ds could not blame or obstruct it without 
combating their own conviction, and opposing the 
general opinion of mankind. 

If once it be discovered that, mtlie opinion of the 
Spaniards, our settlement w^as usurped, om claim ar- ' 
bitrary, and oui conduct insolent, all that has hap- 
pened will ajipear to follow by a natural concatena- 
tion. Doubts will piodiice disputes and disquisition, 
disquisition requires delay, and delay causes incon- 
venience. 

Had the government immediately yielded 

unconditionally all that was lequiied, we might 

‘ have 
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ln\cbccn biitwlnt \\ouM Cinopc ln\e 

judged of llieir cubmission ? tint they shnink before 
us 1% 1 conquered people, who lia> ing htelj \ icldcd 
to onr arms u ere now compelled to atnficc to our 
pndt The honour of (he Publick is indeed of 
high importance, but «c must remember that we 
hue had to Iranv-iLtuithn might; ling and a power 
All n ilion, a\ho Iia;c unhicl il; been taught to thinV. 
that the; In\c honour to 1 cep or lose well as 
our'ches 

hen the Admiralty were lold in June of the 
w arnmggncn to //««/, llicy were, I soppose, inform 
cd that J/unl liad first proroked it by warning away 
the Spaniards, and naturally considered one act of 
111*^010000 as balanced by anotlier, without c peeling 
that more would be done on either side Of repre 
<cntations and remonstrances there would be no end, 
if thoj were to be made wlicnctcr small commanders 
arcuncnil to each other, nor could pence c\crbe 
enjoyed if upon such transient proiocaiions it be 
imagined iicccs'>arj to prcp'TC for w ar M c might 
then, It IS said have iiitrca cd our force ; ilh more 
leisure and less incon\cnitnce, but this is to judge 
only by the e;cnt Wcomittcil to disturb the Pub 
lick, because we did not suppose that an armament 
; ould be nccessarj 

Some months afterwards, as has been told, Btic 
catelli, the go\cniour of Buenos •iyres, ent against 
the settlement of Pori Lgmont a force which cn 
sured the conquest The Spanish commander re 
quired the English captains to depart, but they 
thinking that resistance necessary wlnchthej knew 
to be u'^elcss, gave the Spaniards the right of pre 
j: 3 scribing 
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scribing terms of capitulation. The Spaniar(l<; 
imposed no new condition, except liint the sloop 
should not sail under tuenty days; and of tins 
they seemed the peiformance by faking off the 
1 uddci. 

To an inhabitant of the land tlierc appears notliiiig 
in all this imieasonablc or oficnsive If the English 
intended to keep their stipulation, how i\ere they in- 
jured by the detention of the i udder ? If the i udder 
be to a ship nhat his tail is m fables to a fox, the 
part in which honoui is )ilaccd, and of which the 
Molatioii IS never to be cnduicd, I am soriy that the 
Eavoiu lie suffered an indi^nil v, but cannot \ et think 
it a cause tor wdiicli nations should slaughter one 
another 

When Biiccarelli's invasion w'as known, and the 
dignity of the ciown infringed, wc demanded repaia- 
tion and propaied for wai, and we gained equal re- 
spect by the model ation ot oni terms, and thespiiit 
of oni exertion The 'Syw/ny/Mninistei immediate!}'’ 
denied that Biitcaiclli had iccened any particular 
oiders to seize Foil Egmont, nor pretended that he 
w'as justified, othci wise than by the general instiuc- 
lions by which the'Jnw? ican governoiii sale required 
to exclude the subjects of other poweis 

To have inquiied whethei oui settlement at Port 
Egmont w^as any violation of the Spanish lights, had 
been to enter upon a discussion w Inch the pei tmacity 
of political disputants might have continued with- 
out end. We theiefoie called foi restitution, not 
as a confession of right, but as a lejiai ation of 
honour, winch required that w'e should be lestoied 
to our foimer state upon the island, and that the 

king 
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ling of Spam should clisi^ou the iction of his go- 
\ernour 

In return to tins (10011011, the Spaniard^ expected 
from Its idi iiounl of the mcmccs uilh which they 
Ind been first insulted by JItmf , and if the chim to 
•ilie ishnd be supposed doubtful, they certainU ex- 
pected It With cqinl reason I Ins howcicr, \\is 
refused, and our superiority of strength ga\ct ihditv 
to our arguments 

But 1 e arc told that the disavowal of the kim: of 
Spam is temporary -and falincious tlmt Jlticcarflli s 
nrmamciit had all the appearance of regular forces 
and i concerted expedition, and that he is not 
-treated at home as a man guilty of piricv or as dix 
obedient to the orders of liis master 

That tlio expedition was well jilanncd, and the 
forces properly supplied, afibrds no proof of com 
munication between the governour and his court 
Those who arc intrusted witli tlic-caie of kingdoms 
jn another hemisphere, mttst always be trusted with 
powerio defend them 

As little can be inferred from his reception at the 
Spanish court He is not punished indeed, for what 
has he done that deserves punishment ? He was ^ent 
into America to govern and defend llio dominions of 
tipain He thought the Litglish were encroaching, 
mil drove them away No thinks that he 
has exceeded his duty, nor does tlie king of Spam 
charge him w itli excess Tlic boundaries of dommion 
in that part of the world have not yet been settled 
and he mistook, if a mistake tliere was, like a zealous 
•siilyect, in his masters f ivour 

Ki Brt 
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Cut all tins iiKjiiii}'’ IS snpeinuous. Consuleiccl a*? 
a leparation of honoiii, the disavowal of the king of 
Spam, made m llie sight of all Einope, is of equal 
value, whethei tiue 01 false There is indeed no lea- 
son to question its vciacity; they, houever, who do 
not believe it, must allow the weight of that influ- 
ence by which a gicat pi nice is reduced to disown 
Ins ow'ii commission 

But the gencial oideis upon winch the go\cinour 
is acknowledged to have acted, aic ncitlici dis- 
a;owcd nor explained V/hy the Spamaich should 
disaiow the defence of -then own Icriilorics, the 
^varraest disputant will find it difficult to tell, and 
if by an explanation is meant an accurate deline- 
ation of thcsouthciii empire, and the limitation of 
then claims beyond the line, it cannot be imputed 
to any very culpable leinissness, that what has been 
denied foi two ccntuiies to the European powers, 
was not obtained in a hastj' WTangle about a petty- 
settlement. 

The ministry w ere too w ell acquainted w ith nego- 
ciation to fill their heads woth such idle expectations. 
The question of right was inexplicable and endless. 
Tlicy left it as it stood. To be restored to actual 
possession was easily piacticable This restoration 
they requiied and obtained. 

But they should, say their opponents, have in- 
sisted upon more, J;hey should ha\e exacted not 
only reparation of oui honour, but lepayment of our 
expense Nor aie they all satisfied wuth the le- 
covery of the cost's and damages of the pi esent con- 
test; they aie for taking this opportunity of calling 

in 
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in old debts, 'ind reviving our right to the ransom of 
Manilla 

The Manilla ransom has I think, been most men 
tioned by the inferiour bellowers of seaition Those 
who lead the faction know that it cannot be remem 
bered much to their advantage 1 he follon ers of 
Lord Rockingham remember that Ins ministry began 
and ended without obtaining it, tlie adherents to 
Grenville would be told that he could never be 
taught to understand our claim The law of nations 
made little of his knowledge Let him not, how- 
ever, be depreciated m his grave If hd was some 
times wrong, he was often right ^ 

Of reimbursement the talk Ins been more con- 
fident, though not more reasonable Die expenses 
of war hav e been often desired, hav e been sometimes 
required, but were never paid, or never, but when 
resistance w as hopeles® and there remained no choice 
between submission and destruction 

Of our late equipments 1 1 now not from whom the 
charge can be v ery properly expected The king of 
disavows the violence which provoked us to 
arm and for the mischiefs which he did not do why 
should he pay ? Buccarelh, though he had learned 
all the arts of an Last Indian governour, could hardly 
have collected at Buenos Ayres a sum sufficient to 
satisfy our demands If he be honest, he is hardly 

• In the first edition this passage stood thus Let him not 
howe\er be depreciated in his grave lie had powers not uni 
versally posses ed could he have enforced payment of the Ma 
nilla ransom he could hate counted it There were some other 
alterations suggested, it would appear, by Lord North C 

rich^ 
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rich ; and if he bo disposed to rob, he has fhc mis- 
fortune of being placed whcie lobbers h;uc been 
befoie him. 

The king of Spain indeed delayed to complj’- nith 
our proposals, and our aim.unnnt was made ne- 
cessary by unsatisfactory’’ answcis and dilatory de- 
bates The delay ceitainly inci eased our expense*;, 
and it IS not unlikely that the mcicnse of out ei 
penses put an end to the dcl.13'. 

But this IS fhc inevitalde piocc'^s of Iniman afiairs 
Ncgociation icquires time. What u not appaient to 
intuition must be found by' inquiry. Claims that have 
remained doubtful for ages cannot be settled in a day' 
Recipiocal complaints aie not easily adjusted but by*- 
lecipiocal compliance 7 lie Spaniauls thinking 
themsehes entitled to the island, and injuied by 
Captain Hunt, in then tuin demanded satisfaction, 
which was refused, and where is the wondei if then 
concessions W'ere delay’ed ' They may^ tell u*;, that an 
independent nation is to be influenced not by com- 
mand, but by pel suasion , that if w’C expect our pro- 
posals to be received without deliberation, w c assume 
that so\cicignty which they do not grant us 5 and 
that if w’c arm while they aie deliberating, we must 
indulge our martial aidoui at our own charge 
The English ministry' asked all that w'as 1 easonable, 
and enfoiced all that they' asked Oui national 
honoui IS advanced, and our inteiest, if any inteiest 
we have, is suflicienlly' seemed Theic can be none 
amongst ns to whom this tiansaction does not seem - 
htappily concluded, but those wdio having fixed their 
hopes on pubhek calamities, sat like vultuies wait- 

ing 
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Ing for day of carnage Having v^orn out all the 
arts of domestick sedition, having v\ caned violence, 
and exhausted falsehood, they }Ct flattered them- 
selves with some a'^sistancc from the pride or malice 
of Spam , and w hen they conid no longer make the 
people complain of gnevanocs which they did not 
feel, they had the comfort yet of knowing that real 
evils were possible, and their resolution is well known 
of cliarging all ev il on their governours 
The reconciliation was therefore considered as the 
Joss of their last anchor, and received not only with 
the fretfulness of disappointment hut tlieiagcofdes 
peration When they found that all were ! appy m 
spite of their machinations and the soft effulgence of 
peace shone out upon the nation, they Lit no motion 
hut that of sullen envy, they could not, like 
prince of hell abstract themselves a moment from 
their evil , as they have not the wit of Satan, they 
have not his virtue they tried once again what could 
he done by sophistry without art, and confidence 
without credit They represented their sovereign as 
dishonoured, and their country a*; betrayed, or, m 
their fiercer paroxysms of fury, reviled thtir sove- 
reign as betray ing it 

Their pretences I have here endeavoured to e\ 
pose, by sliowing that more than has been yielded 
was not to be expected, that more perhaps was not 
to be desired and that if all had been -efused there 
had scarcely been an adequate reason for a war 

There was perhaps never much danger of w ar or 
of refusal, but what danger there was, proceeded 
from the faction Foreign nations, unacquainted 

with 
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•^vith the insolence of common councils and unac- 
customed to the liowl of plebeian ])alnof I'^m, ^\hen 
they hcaid of rabbles and iiots, of petitions and 
] emonstranceSj of discontent in 6 'iinrii, DeibysJm 
and Yoi'k^^hnCy nhen they .saw the chain of subor- 
dination biokcn, and the legislature thicalcned and 
defied, naturally imagined that .such a gouunment 
had little leisiiie for Falklamrs Island , they sup- 
posed that the English when thiy i cturiicd ejected 
from Port Egmonl^ v, ould find lVilkc<i invested with 
the protectoiato , oi see the Ma3mr of London, what 
the Dench ha\e formcrlj'- seen then maj'ois of the 
palace, the commander of the aim}' and tutoi of the 
king , that they w'ould be called to tell then tale 
beloie the Common Council, and that the world 
was to expect w'ar or peace from a ^ote of the sub- 
senbers to the Bill of Rights. 

But 0111 enemies have now lost their hopes, and 
our fi lends I hope aic jeco\ercd fiom their fears. 
To fancy that oui government can be sub\ erted by 
the labble, wdiom its lenitj’" has pampered into im- 
pudence, IS to fear that a city may be di owned b}' 
the overflov. ing of its kennels. The distemper which 
cowardice or malice thought either decay of Ihe 
vitals, or resolution of the nerves, appears at last to 
have been nothing more than a political phthinasu, 
a disease too loathsome foi a plainer name ; but the 
effect of negligence lathei than of w'eakness, and 
of wdnch the shame is greatei than the danger. 

Among the distui bers of our quiet ai e some animals 
of greater bulk, whom their pow'er of i oaring per- 
suaded us to think foimidable, but we now' perceive 
' that 
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tn'\t sound and force do not alwn) s go together The 
noise of a savage proves nothing but his hunger 
After all our broils, foreign and domestick we may 
at last hope to remain a while m quiet, amused with 
the view of our own success We have gairled poll 
tical strength by the increase of our reputation , we 
have gained real strength by the reparation of our 
nav) , \ e have shown Europe that ten ^ears of war 
ha\e not yet evhaiisted us and we ha\e enforced 
our settlement on an island on which twenty years 
ago we durst not lenture to look 

These are the gratifications onl} of honest minds , 
but tliere is a time in which hope comes to all 
Fiom the present happiness of the Publick, the pa 
tnots themselves may derive advantage To be haim- 
less though b} impotence obtains some degree of 
kindness , no man hates a worm as he hates a viper, 
they were once dreaded enough to be detested, as 
serpents that could bite they have now shown thatt 
they can only hi«:s, and may therefore quietly slink 
into holes and cinnge their slough unmolested and 
forgotten 
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1 liC} 1)T\\1 for fn'fd'im in tlitir ftnsrlt 
Yet *11111 itvoll V litn truth v-tii M »(,r tl liii Iili' , 
Liceii'?c ihc) iiK.'ii, vlun tlu v cry lih^ru. 

For who lo\cs th it rnusl first lie vise ttn'i 

Miito'- 


''1^0 improve t!ic golden moment ol opportunity, 
* and calcli llic goot) that isniflnii oiii icacli, 
IS the gicat ait of life Alany nants arc suneiod, 
■which might once hate been supplied, and much 
time lb lost in legietting the time ^^luch had been 
lost bcfoie 

At tlie end of e\eiy sc\en yeais comes the Satur- 
nahan season, when the freemen of Gicat Ihitam 
may please themsehes nith tlie choice of thou re- 
presentatives Tins liapp^' clay has now armed, 
somewhat soonei than it could be claimed. 

To select and depute tliose, bj'^ whom laws arc to 
be made, and taxes to be granted, is a high dignity 
and an important trust : and it is the business of 

every 
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e\ery elector to consider, how this dignity may 
be well sustained and this trust faithfully dis 
charged 

It ought to be deeply impressed on the minds of 
all who ha\e voices in this national deliberation, that 
no man can deserve a seat m parliament who is not 
a yATHioT No other man nill protect our rights/ 
no other man can merit our confidenct 

A PATRIOT IS he whose publitk conduct is regu 
hted 0} one single motive, the love of Ins country 
who as an agent m parliament, has for himself 
neither hope nor fear neither kindness nor resent- 
ment, but lefcrs everj thing to the common m 
tcrest 

That of five hundred men such as this degenerate 
age afibrds, \ majontv can be found thus virtuously 
abstracted, who ivill affirm^ Yet there is no good 
in despondence vigilance and activity often effect 
more than was expected Let us take a Patriot 
where we can meet him , and that we may not flat 
ter ourselves bj false appearances distinguish those 
marks which are certain from those which may de 
CGive for a man may have the external appearance 
of aPatnot, without the constituent qualities, as false 
coins have often lustre, though they want weight 

Some claim a place in the list of Patriots bj an 
acrimonious and unremitting opposition to the 
court 

This mark is by no means infallible Patriotism 
is not necessarily included m rebellion A man 
may hate his king, yot not love his country He 
that has been refused a reasonable or unreasonable 

request. 
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request, who thinks his merit underrated, and scc"? 
his influence declining, begins soon to talk of na- 
tural equality, the absurdity of many made for one, 
the oiiginal compact, the foundation of authoiity, 
and the majesty of the people. As his political 
melancholy inci eases, he tells, and perhaps dreams, 
of the advances of the pieiogative, and the danger? 
of arbitral y power, yet his design in all his de- 
clamation is not to benefit his country'-, but to gia- 
tify his malice 

These, howe\ei, aie the most honest of the op- 
ponents of government, their patiiotism is a species 
of disease, and they feel some part of what they 
express But the gr^eater, far Ihc greater number 
of those who rave and lail, and inqiiiie and accuse, 
neither suspect nor feai, nor caie for the Pubhek ; 
but hope to force their way to i iches by v irulence and 
invective, and aie vehement and clamorous, only 
that they may be soonei hired to be silent. 

A man sometimes starts up a Patriot, only by 
disseminating discontent, and piopagatmg lepoitsof 
secret influence, of dangerous counsels, of violated 
rights and encroaching usurpation 

This practice is no ceitam note of Patriotism. To 
instigate the populace with rage beyond the provo- 
cation,' is to suspend publick happiness, if not to de- 
stroy it. He IS no lover of his country, that un- 
necessarily distuibs its peace. Few erroms, and few 
faults of government can justify an appeal to the 
rabble , who ought not to judge of what they can- 
not understand, and whose opinions are not propa- 
gated by leason, but caught by contagion. 


The 
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Tlic falhcioii'iic^n of tin's note of |ntriotism i** pi»* 
ticuhrlv npp irrnt, when the cl miourcontimie^ nflrr 
th'* r\il IS pi't x\lio nre Mill fillinc: our enrs 

Mitli Mr JhlUf, nne! the rrccholdcrs of 1/n/i//r/rx, 
Jame It a g icv“ince tint it, now nL nn end Mr 
If dkes nin\ he cho (»» if ntn Mill clioo c him nnd 
the precedent of In j cxelwMoii nnl e^ not nn} honest, 
ornn\ dtc^nl nnn, Ihml Immclfin dim cr 

It nn\ he doiihtc<l Mlitllicrllic mine of n Pitnot 
can he furl} giicn oi the rcirnnl of «rcr(t fiiirc 
or open oiilngc To fill the new «popcr^ with 
hints of corniplion nml intrigue, to iimifttc the 
Middlesex Journal nnd Jyindon Paapt !, inn in 
decti he zeal, hut it mat Idcwise he intcrc'l and 
imlice To olhr a petition^ not expected to ht 
gnntctl, to insult n kinj, t\itli a rude rLinoiKlrancc, 
only hccnusc tlicrc is no puimlKncnt for legal inso- 
lence IS not courage, for there is nodwger, nor 
patriotism, for It tends to tli'' siihvcrsion of orOtr, 
nnd lets wickedness loose tipon tlieland, h\ dcstro\ 
ing the reverence due to sovcrcirn nnllio lit 

It IS the qualil} of Palrioiisin to ht jealous nml 
avatchfnl, to observe ill scent tn ichiintions nml to 
see puhlick dangers at n distance J lie true. I^cr 
cf his country rviiU to commnniratc Ins fears nnd 
to «o«nd the alarm, avhcntvrr hr pcrcrivtj, iht np 
proacli of misthitf IJiit he sounds im al irm when 
there IS no cm mj he never ternfits Ins countrvmcn 
till ho i& terrified himself The patriotism llitrcforc 
may he jnsllv doubted of him, who professes to he 
dislurhidb} mcrcdihditics who tells, that the Kst 
jicacc was olitaincd bj hfibiiig the Princess of // ales, 

VoL VIU L that 
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that the king is giaspingat aibitrary power ; and 
that because the Fre7ich in "the new conquests en|oy 
their own laws, there is a design at court of abolish- 
ing in England the trial by juries. 

Still less does the true Patriot circulate opinions 
u hicli he knows to be false. No man, who loves 
his country, fills the nation with clamorous com- 
plaints, that the protestant religion is in danger, be- 
cause popei'^ IS established in the extensive province 
of Quebec, a falsehood so open and shameless, that 
it can need no confutation among those who know 
that of w hich it is almost impossible for the most un- 
enlightened zealot to be ignorant. 

That Quebec is on the other side of the Atlaniicki 
at too gieat a distance to do much good or harm to 
the European world : 

That the inhabitants, being French, were always 
papists, who aie certainly more dangerous as ene- 
mies, than as subjects ; 

That though the province be wide, the people are 
few, probably not so many as may be found m one 
of the laigei English counties. 

That persecution is not more virtuous in a pro- 
testant than a papist , and that while we blame 
Letxis the Fourteenth, for Ins dragoons and his 
galleys, we ought, when power comes into our hands, 
to use it with greater equity : 

That w hen Cuizndfit with its inhabitants was yielded, 
the free enjoyment of their religion was stipulated; a 
condition, of which King William, who was no pro- 
pag'ator of popeiy,, gave an example nearer home, - 

the surrender of Znmerich . 


That 
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That in an age, where every mouth is open foi* 
liberty of consctencci it is equitable to show some 
regard to the conscience of a papist, who may be 
supposed, like other men, to , think himself safest 
jn his own religion, and that those at least, who 
-enjoy a toleration, ought not to deny it to our new 
subjects 

If liberty of conscience bea natural right, we have 
no power to withhold it, if it be an indulgence, it 
may be allowed to papists, while it is not denied to 
other sects 

A Patriot IS necessarily and in\ariably a lover of 
the people But even this mark may sometimes 
deceive us 

The people is a very heterogeneous and confused 
mass of the wealthy and the poor, the wise and the 
foolish, the good and the bad Before we confer 
on a man, who caresses the people the title of 
Patriot, we must examine to what part of the peo 
pie he directs his notice It is proverbially said, that 
die who dissembles his own character, mav be known 
by that of his companions If the candidate of Pa- 
Itriotism endeavours to infuse right opinions into the 
fhigher ranks, and by their influence to regulate the 
Jower if he consorts chiefly with the wise, tlie tern 
perate, the regular and the virtuous, his love of the 
people may be rational and honest But if his first 
or principal application be to the indigent, who are 
always inflammable , to the weak, who are naturally 
suspicious, to the ignorant, who are easily misled, 
and to the profligate, who have no hope but from 
mischief and confusion, let his lovo of the people 
1. 2 be 
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be no longer boasted. No man can leasonablybe 
thought a lover of his country, for roasting an ox, or 
burning a boot, oi attending the meeting at Mile- 
End, or legistering his name in the Lumber Troop 
He may, among the dumkards, be a hcaiiy fellow, 
and among sober handicraftsmen, a fi ee-spoken gen- 
tleman , but he must have some better distinction 
before he is a Patriot. 

A Patiiot IS always leady to countenance the just 
claims, and animate the reasonable hopes of the 
people, he leminds them frequently of their rights, 
and stimulates them to resent enci oachments, and 
to multiply'- secuiities 

But all this may be done in appearance, without 
real patriotism. He that laises false hopes to serve 
a piesent puipose, only makes a way for disappoint- 
ment and discontent. He nho piomises to endea- 
vour, what he knows his endeavours unable to effect, 
means only to delude his followei s by an empty 
clamour of ineffectual zeal 

A ti ue Patriot is no lavish promiser ■ he under- 
takes not to shorten parliaments , to i epeal laws ; 
oi to change the mode of representation, transmitted 
by our ancestors he knows that futuiity is not in 
his power, and that all times are not alike favour- 
able to change 

Much less does he make a "vague and indefinite 
promise of obeying the mandates of his constituents. 
He knows the piejudices of faction, and the incon- 
stancy of the multitude He would fust inquire, 
how the opinion of his constituents shall be taken. 
Popular instructions are-commonly then oik, not of 

the 
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the Wise and steady, but the \ lolent and rash , meet 
mgs held for directing representatn es are seldom 
attended but by the idle and the dissolute , and he is 
not without suspicion, that of his constituents as of 
other numbers of men, the smaller part may often, 
he the wiser 

He considers himself as deputed to promote the 
pubhck good, and to preserte his constituents, with 
the rest of his countrymen, not only from being hurt 
by others, but from hurting themselves 

The common marks of Patriotism having been 
CKammed, and shown to be such as artifice may coun 
terfeit, or folly misapply it cannot be improper to 
consider whether there aie not some charactenstical 
modes of speaking or acting, which may prov e a man 
to be NOT A PATiUOT 

In this inquiry, perhaps clearer evidence may be 
discovered, and firmer persuasion attained for it is 
commonly easier to know what is wrong than what 
js right to find vvhat we should avoid, than what we 
should pursue 

As war is one of the heaviest of national evils a 
calamity in w hich every species of misery is inv olv ed 
as it sets the general safety to hazard, suspends com- 
merce, and desolates the country as it exposes 
great numbers to hardships, dangers, captivitv and 
death noman»who desires the pubhck prosperity), 
will inflame general resentment by aggravating mi 
nute injuries, or enforcing disputable rights of little 
importance 

It may therefore be safely pronounced, that those 
men are no Patriots, who when the national honour 
was vindicated m the sight of Europe, and the Spa 
i 3 niards 
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niards having invaded what they call their own, had 
shrunk to a disavowal of their attempt and a relax- 
ation of their claim, would still have instigated us 
to a war for a bleak and barren spot in the Magel- 
lanick ocean, of which no use could be made, un- 
less it were a place of exile for the hypocrites of pa- 
triotism 

Yet let it not be foigolten, that by the howling 
violence of patriotick rage the nation was for a time 
exaspeiated to such madness, that for a barren rock, 
under a stormy sky, we might have now been fighting 
and dying, had not oui competitors been wiser than 
ourselves , and those who are now courting the favour 
of the people by noisy professions of pubhck spirit, 
would, while they were counting the profits of their 
artifice, have enjoyed the patiiotick pleasure of hear- 
ing sometimes, that thousands had been slaughtered 
in a battle, and sometimes that a navy had been dis- 
peopled by poisoned air and coirupted food. 

He that wishes to see his countiy robbed of its 
rights, cannot be a Patriot. 

That man theiefore is no Patriot, who justifies the 
ridiculous claims of American usurpation ; who en- 
deavours to deprive the nation of its natural and law- 
ful authority over its own colonies , those colonies, 
which were settled under English piotection, were 
constituted by an English chai ter ; and have been 
defended by English arms. 

To suppose, that by sending out a colony, the na- 
tion established an independent power , that when, 
by indulgence and favour, emigrants are become 
rich, they shall not contiibuteto their own defence, 
but at their own pleasure;, and that they shall not 
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be included, like millions of their fellow subjects, in 
tlie generil system of representation in\ohes such 
an accumulation of absurdity, as nothing bht the 
show of patriotism could pallnte 

He that accepts piotection, stipulates obedience 
We ha^e always protected the AmeTicans ^ we may 
therefore subject them to go\ernment 

The less is included m the greater That power 
winch can takeaway life, may seize upon property 
The parliament may enact for Arverica a law of 
capital punishment, il may therefore establish a 
mode and proportion of taxation 
But there are some who lament the state of the 
■poor BostonianSt because they cannot all be supposed 
to have committed acts of rebellion, yet all are in- 
volved in the penalty imposed Ihis theysay,jsto 
violate the first rule of justice, by condemning the 
innocent to suffer with the guilty 

This deserves some notice, as it seems dictated by 
cquitj and humanitj, however it may raise contempt 
by the ignorance which it betrays of the state of man, 
and the system of things That the innocent should 
he confounded with the guilty, is undoubtedly an 
evil , but it is an evil which no care or caution can 
prevent National cnmes require national punish- 
ments, of which many must necei>‘>anly have their 
part, vvho have not incurred them by personal guilt 
If rebels should fortifj a town the cannon of lawful 
authority will endanger equally the harmless burghers 
and the criminal garrison 

In some ca es, those suffer most who are Jeasf in 
tended to be hurt If the French in the late w ar had 
taken an English citj, and permitted the natives to 
x 4 keep 
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keep then dwellings, how could it ha\c lieen reco- 
vered, but by the sl.iuglitci of our fnends ? A bomb 
might as nell desUoy im Engli'<In]}a}i nsTiFiaich- 
man, and by famine we know that the inhabitants 
would be the fust that should peiish. 

This infliction of promiscuous evil may therefore 
be lamented, but cannot be blamed llie power of 
lawful goveinmcnt must be mamtanied ; and the 
miseries which lebellion pi oduccs, can be chaiged 
only on the' icbcls 

That man likewise is nol a Patriot, who denies 
his govTinouis their due praise, and who conceals' 
from the people the benefits which they icceivc. 
Those theiefore can lay no claim to this illustrious 
appellation, who impute want of pnhlick spirit to 
the late pailiameiit, an assembl} of men, whom, 
notwithstanding some fluctuation of counsel, and 
some weakness of agency, the nation must always 
lemcmber with gratitude, since it is indebted to them 
for a very ample concession in the resignation of 
protections, and a wise and honest attempt to im- 
piove the constitution, in the new^ judicature insti- 
tuted for the tiial of elections. 

The right of protection, wdnch might be neces- 
sa'^y when it was fust claimed, and was very con- 
sistent with that liberality of immunities in which 
* the feudal constitution delighted, was by its natine 
liable to abuse, and had m reality been sometimes 
misapplied, to the evasion of the law% and the defeat 
of justice The evil was pei haps not adequate to 
the clamour , nor is it very certain, that the possible 
good of this privilege w^as not more than equal to the 
possible evil. It is however plain, that whether they 

gave 
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was debated m jest, and no man could be confident 
of success from the justice of his cause 

A disputed election is now tried with the same scru- 
pulousness and solemnity, as any other title. The 
candidate that has deserved well of his neighbours, 
may now be ceitam of enjoying the effect of their 
approbation , and the elector, who has voted ho- 
nestly for known merits may be certain that he has 
not voted in vain. 

Such was the parliament^ which some of those, 
wdio are now aspiring to sit in another, have taught 
the rabble to consider as an unlawful convention of 
men, woithless, venal, and prostitute, slaves of the 
court, and tyrants of the people. 

That the next House of Commons may act upon 
the principles of the last, with more constancy and 
higher spirit, must be the wish of all who wish well to 
the Publick , and it is sui ely not too much to expect, 
that the nation will recover fiom its delusion, and 
unite in a general abhorrence of those who, by de^ 
ceivuig the credulous with fictitious mischiefs, over- 
bearing the weak by audacity of falsehood, by ap- 
pealing to the judgment of ignorance, and flatter- 
ing the vanity of meanness, by slandering honesty 
' and insulting dignity, have gathered round them 
whatever the kingdom can supply of base, and gross, 
and profligate; and, raised by merit to this bad 
eminence, arrogate to themselves the name of 
PATRIOTS. 
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I N nil tlie parts of liumnn kno^v ledge ^^helller Icr 
minnting in science merely spec»hti\e or opc- 
ritiiig upon life prmte or civil, are admitted some 
fundamental principles, or common ixionis ulnch 
being gent rally i ccciv cd are little doubted, and being 
little doubted have been raicl^ proved 

Of these gratuitous and acknou lodged trutlis it 
IS often the fate to become less evident by endea 
vours to explain them, liovvevei necessary Mith en 
deavours may be made by the miapprolicnsions of 
absurdity, or the sophistries of interest It is dif 
ficult to prove the principles of science, because 
notion*? cannot always be found more intelligible 

than 
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than thopc \\hicli aio quostionerl. It is difTicult to 
piove the pnnciplcs of practice, liecause they have 
foi the most pait not been disco\cied by investiga- 
tion, but obtiuded b}^ cxpeiicnce, and the demon- 
stratoi will find, after an operose deduction, that be 
lias been trying to make that seen which can be only 
felt 

Of this kind IS the position, that the ’iupicme 
pnxvcr of cveiy connminili/ has the Tight of requn - 
lag fiom all its subjects, such conti ibutious as me 
necessary to the publich safety or publick pros- 
perity, which nas considered by all mankind as 
compiising the piimai}' and essential condition of all 
political society, till it became disputed by those 
zealots of anaichy, who liaie denied to the parlia- 
ment of Biiiain the right of taxing the AniCTican 
Colonics. 

In-favour of this exemption of the Amci leans fioni 
the authoiity of then lawful soiereign, and the do- 
minion of their mothci -country, vciy loud clamours 
have been 1 aised, and many w ihi assci tions advanced, 
which by such as bon on their opinions fiom the 
' leigmng fashion have been admitted as aiguments , 
and what is strange, though their tendency is to lessen 
English honour, and English power, have been 
heard by Englishmen with a n ish to find them true 
Passion has m its fust violence conli oiled interest, 
as the eddy for a while runs against the stream. \ 

To be prciudiced is always to be weak , } et there 

are prejudices so near to laudable, that they have 

been often praised, and are, always pardoned To 

love then country has been considered as viitue m 

men, whose love could not be otherwise than blind, 

» 

because 
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bcciuse heir preference wns nntle witliout n com- 
parison but it Ins never been m) formne to find, 
either m ancient or modern writer any lionour 
able mention of those, wholmc w illi equal blindnc'^s 
hated their country 

Tijcsc antipatnoticl picjudiccs arc the abortions 
of folly imprcgn'^tcd b^ fiction, winch being pro 
duced against the standing order of nature, h ivc not 
strength sufiicient for lone life Ilic) are horn only 
to scream and perish and leave tho c to contempt 
or detestation, w hose kindness w is employ cd to nurse 
them into mtscliicf 

To pcrplc'w the opmton of the Pubhckm'»n3 arti- 
fices have been us d uliich, as usual!) happens w lion 
falsehood is» to be m uiUaiiied b) fiauil, lose Ibeii 
force b) counter icting one another 

Tiic nation is sometimes to be mollified b} a ton 
der tale of men who fled from tvrann) to rocl-s nnd 
deserts, and is iiersuaded to lose all claims ofjustice, 
and all sense of dignitj, m compassion for a (larm 
less people, who having worlcd Innl for broad 
in a wild country and obtained b\ tlie slow pro 
gression of manual industry tlie accommodations of 
life are now invaded b) unprecedented oppression 
and plundcied of tlieir properties b) the harpies of 
taxation 

We arc toM how their industry is obstructed by 
unnatural restraint*? md their fi ado confined b) ri 
gorous prolubitioii-* how they arc foi bidden to enjoy 
the products of their own sod, to manuf icluro the 
materials winch nature sprerds bcfoie them, or to 
carry their ow n goods to the nearest market and 
surely the generosity of virtue will never 

heap 
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heap new weight upon those that are already ovei-’ 
ladenS will ne\er ' delight in that dominion, which 
cannot be excicised but by cruelty and outrage. 

But while ue aie melting in silent sorrow, and in 
the tiaiisports of delirious pity diopping both the 
sword and balance fiom our hands, anolhei friend 
of the Jmenca?is thinks it bettei to awaken another 
passion, and tiies to alaim our interest, or excite 
oui veneration, by accounts of their gi eatness and 
then opulence, of the fei til ity of their land, and the 
splendour of their towns We then begin to con- 
sider the question with more evenness of mind, are 
ready to conclude that those resti ictions ai e not veiy 
oppressive which have been found consistent with 
this speedy growth of piosperity , and begin to think 
it reasonable that they, who thus flourish under the 
protection of our government, should contiibute 
something towards its expense. 

But we aie soon told tha< the Americans, however 
ncallliy, cannot be taxed, that they are the de- 
scendants of men who left all for liberty, and that 
they have constantly preserved the principles and" 
stubbornness of their progenitors , that they are too 
obstinate for persuasion, and too poweiful for con- 
straint, that they will laugh at argument, and defeat 
violence, that the continent of Noith America 
contains three millions, not of men merely, but of 
Whigs, of Vfliigs fierce for Iibeity, and disdainful of 
dominion , that they multiply with the fecundity of 
then own rattlesnakes, so that every quarter of a 
•century doubles their 'numbers 

Men accustomed to think themselves masters do 
not love to be threatened This talk is, I hope, com- 
monly 
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monly thrown auaj , or raises passions different from 
those which It was intended to excite Instead of ter- 
rifying the English hearer to tame acquiescence, it 
disposes him to hasten the experiment of bending 
obstinacy before it is become yet more obdurate and 
convirices him tint it is necessary to attack a nation 
thus prolifick while wemayyethopetopievail When 
he IS told through what extent of territory we must 
travel to subdue them, he recollects how far, a few 
years ago, we travelled m their defence When it 
IS urged that they will shoot up like the Iiydia, he 
naturally considers how the hydra was destroyed 

Nothing dejects a trader like the interruption of 
his profits A commercial people however magna- 
nimous, shrinks at the thought of declining tnfiick, 
and an unfavourable balance The effect of this 
terrour has been tried We have been stunned with 
the importance of our American commerce, and 
heard of merchants with warehouses that are never 
to be emptied, and of manufacturers starving for 
want of work 

That our commeice with ^;nmca is profitable, 
however less than ostentatious or deceitful estimates 
have made it, ind tint it is our interest to preserve 
it, has never been denied, but surely it will most 
effectually be preserved, by being kept always m 
our own power Concessions may promote it for 
a moment, but superiority only can ensure its con 1 
tinuance There will always be a part, and always 
a very large part of every community that have no 
care but for thcm^Jelvec and whose care for them f 
lelves reaches httle farther than impatie’^ce of im- 
mediate 
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mediate pain, and eagerness for tlie nearest good. 
The blind are said lo feel with peculiar nicety. 
They who look but little into futurity, have per- 
haps the quickest sensation of the piesent A mei- 
chant’s desire is not of glory, but of gain , not 
of piiblick wealth, but of private emolument , he is 
theiefore larely to be consulted about war and 
peace, or any designs of wide extent and distant 
consequence. 

Yet this, like other general characters, will some- 
times fail. Thetradeis of Bn nungham have rescued 
themsehes fiom all imputrtion of nariow selfish- 
ness by a manly lecommendation to parliament 
of the lights and dignity of their native country. 

To these men I do not intend to ascribe an ab- 
surd and enthusiastick contempt of interest, but to 
give them the rational and just praise of distinguish- 
ing leal from seeming good, of being able to see 
thiougli the cloud of interposing difiiculties, to the 
lasting and solid happiness of victory and settle- 
ment 

Lest all these topicks of pei suasion should fad, 
the greater actor of patriotism has tried another, in 
which teirour and pity aie happily combined, not 
without a pi oper superaddition of that admiration 
which latter ages have brought into the drama. 
The heroes of BosLoji, he tells us, if the stamp act 
had not been lepealed, would liave left their town, 
their port, and their trade, i have resigned the 
splendoni of opulence, and quitted the delights of 
neighbourhood, to disperse themselves over the 
country, where they would till the ground, and 

fish 
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(5';li in the mors, and nn"C the motinniiis, avd be 
rarr. 

These surely nre bni e words If the mere sound 
of freedom enn opente thus poncrftill^, let no mm 
liercnfter doubt the slorj of the I’lcd I’lpor The 
removal of the people of Boston mto the coimln/, 
seems even to tlio Congress not onl} difficult in its 
execution, but important tii its coiiseijuei ces Jhe 
difTicnlty of e\cciUion is best Known to the Tos- 
ionians themsclies, the consequence, nlssl will 
onlj be, that tbcj will lea\c good bouses to wiser 
men 

let before they quit the comforts of a warm home 
for the sounding something wliicli thev tliiiiK better, 
lie cannot be thought their cnem) who advises them 
to consider well whether they shall find it By turn 
ing fishermen or hunters, ttoodmen or shciihcrds, 
they may become wild, but it is not so cosy to con 
cene them free, for who con be more a slave than he 
that IS driven by force from the comforts of life, is 
compelled to leave Ins house to a casii il comer, and 
whatever be does, or wherever he wanders, findv 
every moment some new testimony of his own sub- 
jection ? If choice of ev il be freedom, the felon in the 
galleys has his option of labour or of stripes 1 he 
Bostonian may quit his house tostane in the fields 
Ins dog may refuse to set, and smart under the lash, 
and they may then congratulate each other upon the 
smiles of liberty, profuse of bliss, and pregnant uiith 
delight 

To treat such designs as serious, w ould be to think 
too contemptuously of Bostonian understandings 
The artifice indeed is not iicvY the blusterer who 

VoL VIII M threatened 
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thicalcnefl in \ain todr'^icn hi'' oppoiifMit, lia«; some- 
time') obtained his enr), b}’- jn.iKiii^ iL believed that 
lie would hniifs Inmscir. 

Rill terioins and pity aie nol the only means by 
which the la\.ilion of the yJnunrnh^ is o})})oscd. 
There aie tho'c who piofcss to use them onh ns 
ru\ihaiics to icason and lusiiee, whoUll ns, tlial to 
ta': the Colotiies is usnipation and oppics'ion, an 
nnasion of iialuial and lc"al lights, end a violntiori 
of those ])nneiples v. Inch suppoit the constitiitioi: 
of English yoveimncnt 

Tins question is of qicat impoitance. 7'hat the 
Atna>cans aicable to bear ta\ation i-> indubitable j 
that then refusal may be ovcnnled is inghly pro- 
bable, bill povrCi IS no sun'icieiil evidence of truth. 
I.cl us e\ainine out own claim, and the objeclioni 
of the lecusants, with caution pi opoi Honed to the 
event of the decision, which must convict one pail 
of robber}, oi the other of icbrllion. 

A tax IS a pa} mcnl exacted by aiithoiity fiom pai t 
of the community foi t^bo benefit ol ihcwdiolc Fiom 
whom, and in w'hal piopoition such pa} merit shall 
be leqiiiied, and to wdiat uses it shall be applied, 
those only aie to judge to whom government is in- 
ti listed. In the Biitish dominions taxes arc appor- 
tioned, levied, and appropriated by the slates as- 
sembled in parliament. 

Of every empiie all the subordinate communities 
rie liable to taxation, because they all sliaic the be- 
nefits of government, and therefore ought all to fur- 
nish their pioportion of the expense. , 

This the Americans have never openly denied. 
That it IS their duty to pay the costs of their ow ii 

safety 
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safety they seem to admit, nor do they refuse their 
contribution to the e\igencies, i\hate\er they may 
be, of the Lrilish empire but they make this par 
ticipation of the publick burden n duty of very un 
certain extent and imperfect obligation, a duty tern 
porary, occasional, and elective, of which they re 
serve to themselves the right of settling the degree, 
the time, and the duration of judging when it may 
be required, and when it has been performed 

They allow to the supreme power nothing more 
than the liberty of notifying to them its demands or 
Its necessities Of this notification the\ profess to 
think for themselves, how far it shall influence their 
counsels, and of the necessities alleged, how far 
they shall endeavour to relieve them They as 
-lime the exclusive power of settling not only the 
mode, but tlie quantity of this paj ment Tiiey are 
readj to cooperate with all the other dominions of 
the king but they will cooperate by no means 
winch they do not like and at no greater chaigc 
than they are willing to bear 

This claim, wild as it maj seem, this claim, which 
supposes dominion without authority, and subjects 
without subordination, has found among the liber- 
tines of policy many clamorous and hardy vindica 
tors The laws of nature, the rights of numanitj, 
the faith of charters, the danger of liberty, the en- 
croachments of usurpation, have been thundered m 
our ears sometimes by interested faction, and some 
times by honest stupidity 

It IS, said bj Fonienelle, tint if twenty philoso 
phers shall resolutely denj that the presence of the 
siin makes the daj, he will not despair but whole 
M 2 nations 
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nations may adopt the opinion So many political 
dogmatists have denied to the Mother-country the 
power of taxing the Colonies/ and have enforced 
their denial with so much violencciof outciy, that 
their sect is already very numeious, and thepublick 
voice suspends its decision. 

, In moral and political questions the contest be- 
tween interest andjiistice has been often tedious and 
often fierce, but peihaps it never happened before, 
that justice found much opposition with interest on 
her side. 

For the satisfaction of this inquiry, it is necessary 
to consider how a Colony is constituted, what ai e the 
terms of migiation as dictated by nature, or settled 
by compact, and what social or political rights the 
man loses, or acquires, that leaves his country to 
establish himself m a distant plantation'^ 

Of two modes of migration the histoiy of man- 
kind informs us, and so far as I can yet discover, of 
two pnlj^ 

In countries where life was yet unadj’usted, and 
policy unfoi med, it sometimes happened that by the 
dissensions of heads of families, by the ambition of * 
daring adventurers, by some accidental pressure of 
distiess, or by the mere discontent of idleness, one 
part of the community broke off from the rest, and 
numbers, greater or smaller, forsook their habita- 
tions, put themselves under the command of some 
favourite of foi tune, and with or without the con- 
sent of their countrymen or governours, went out to 
see what hettei regions they could occupy, and m 
what place, by conquest or by treaty, they could 
gam a habitation. 


Sons 
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Sons of enterprise like these, who committed to 
their own swords their hopes and their lives, when 
they left their country, became another nation, with 
designs, and prospects, and interests, of their own 
They looked back no more to their former home, 
they expected no help from those whom they had 
left behind , if they conquered, they conquered for 
themselves , if they were destroyed, they were not 
by any other power either lamented or revenged 
Of this kind seem to haiebeen all themigrations 
of the early world, whether historical or fabulous 
and of this kind were the eruptions of those nations 
which from the North invaded the Roman empire, 
and filled Curope with new sovereignties 
But when by the gradual admission of wiser lawi 
and gentler manners, society became more com 
pacted and better regulated, it was found that the 
power of every people consisted in union, produced 
by one common interest, and operating m joint ef- 
forts and consistent counsels 

From this time independence perceptibly wasted 
Rway No part of the nation ivas permitted to act 
for itself All now had the same enemies and the 
same friends , the go\ ernment protected individuals, 
and individuals were required to refer their designs 
to the prosperity of the go\ ernment' 

By this principle it is, that states are formed and 
consolidated Everj man is taught to consider Ins 
own happiness as combined with the publick pro- 
sperity, and to think himself great and powerful 
in proportion to the greatness and power of his 
goiernours 

II 3 Had 
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Had the Y’^cstcni conlmcnt been dlsco^cred be- 
tween the fouith and tenth century, \\hen all the 
noi them world u as in motion , and bad navigation 
been at that time sufiiciently advanced to make so 
long a passage easily pi acticable, there is little leason 
foi doubting but the intumescence of nations would 
have found its vent, like all olhci expansn e violence, 
where theie was least resistance , and that /An/y and 
Vandals, instead of fighting their n ay to the south 
of Ein ope, would ha\ e gone by thousands and by 
myiiadsundei then seveial chief, to take possession 
of regions smiling With plcasuie and waving with 
feitility, fiom which the naked inhabitants were ini' 
able to lepel them. 

Every expedition would m those days of laxity 
have pioduced a distinct and independent state. 
The Scandinavian heroes might have divided the 
countiy among them, and have spread the feudal 
subdivision of regalitj^ fiom Hudson's Bay to the 
PaciiicK Ocean 

But Columbus came five oi six himdied v'-cars too 
- late for the candidates of soveieignly When he 
formed his pioject of discov ciy, the fluctuations of 
militaiy turbulence had subsided, and Em ope began 
to legam a settled foim, by established government 
and legular subordination. No man could an3r 
longer erect himself into a chieftain, and lead out 
his fellow subjects by his own authoritj’' to plunder 
oi to war Tie that committed an}’’ act of hostility 
by land oi sea, without the commission of some 
acknowledged soveicign, was consideied by all 
mankind as a robber or pirate, names which vv^ere 
,2-4 now 
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Aow of little credit, and of which therefore no imn 
w^s imbitious 

Columbus m'X remoter lime would In^e found his 
’T'l} to some discontented Lord, or some younger 
brother of a pett^ sovereign, who would Inve tnlvcn 
fire nt Ins proposnl, and haie quickly kindled i ith 
equ'il he'it a troop of followers, they would ln\e 
built shipb, or ha\e seized them, and have w andered 
\ ith him at all adventures as far as they could keep 
hope m their company But the age being now past 
of vagrant excursion and fortuitous hostilit},hc was 
under the necessity oftravelhngfrom court to court, 
oCorned and repulsed as a wild projector, an idle pro- 
miser of kingdoms m the clouds nor has any part 
of the vvoild 3 et had reason to rejoice that he found 
at last reception and emploj meiit 

In the same year, in ayearhitlierto disastrous to 
mankind, by the Portuguese was discovered tlio 
passage of the Indiest and by the Spamards the 
coast of America The nations of Europe v*’ere 
fired with boundless expectations, and the discovers s 
pursuing their enterprise, made conquests in both 
hemispheres of wide extent But the adventurers 
were not contented with plunder, though they took 
gold and silver to themselves, they seized islands and 
kingdoms in the name of their sovereigns When 
a new region was gained,agovernour was appointed 
bythatpowerwlnch had given thecommission to the 
conqueror, nor have I met with any European but 
StuKelep of London that formed a design of exalt 
mg himself m the newly found countries to inde- 
pendent dominion 

"4 


T© 
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To secure a conquest, it was always necessaiy to 
plant a colony, and lerntoiies thus occupied and set- 
tled weie rightly consideied as mere extensions or 
processes of empire, as ramifications which, by the 
fcirculation of one publick interest, communicated 
with the oiiginal souice of dominion, and which 
were kept flourishing and spreading by the radical 
Vigour of the Mother-country. 

The Colonies of England differ no otherwise from 
those of other nations, than as the English constitu- 
tion diffeis from theiis All goveinment is ulti- 
mately and essentially absolute, but subordinate 
societies may have moie immunities, or individuals 
gieatei liberty, as the opeiatioiis of gmernment aie 
diffeiently conducted. An Englidman in the com- 
mon couise of life and action feels no restiaint An 
Englidi Colony has veiy libeial powers of regula- 
ting its own mamieis and ad)nsLng its'ovn rffaiis 
But an English individual may In,’- ''upie5'''0 au- 

tboiity be defined of Id)"* ig, and a C >]onv divesled 
of its To’ icasoi-S of idnch Inat authoiity is 

the only juoLC 

111 so’vGieignty tneie o-ie no gmdanens Theie 
may be limited royailvg theie may be limited con- 
sulship, but there can be no limited goveinment 
Theie must in eveiy society be some pmver or other 
from wdiicli there is no appeal, wdiich admits no re- 
Bti ictioiis, which pel vades the ivhole mass of the com- 
munity, regulates and adjusts all subordination, 
enacts laws or repeals them, elects or annuls judi- 
catuies, extends or contracts piivileges, exempt itself 
. fiom question or control, and bounded only by 
physical necessity. 
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R} thispowcp, \Uicrc\cr itsubsist*?, nil Ic’gi'jhlioa 
■Mid juri'^dictioi) IS animated and minntiincd From 
this all legal rights are eminalions, uliicli, whether 
equitably OP not may be Icgall} recalled It is not 
infallible, font ma^ do wrong, but it is irresistible, 
for It can be resisted onl^ b) rebellion, b) an act 
yvhicli makes it qncstionabit what shall be llicnce- 
forward the supreme power 

An English Colon} is a number of persons, to 
whom the King grants a charter, permitting them to 
cUlc in some distant counlr} , and enabling them to 
constitute a corporation, cn)o\ ing such pow ers as the 
charter grants, to be administered m such forms as 
the charter prescribes As a corporation ihc} make 
Jaws for themsebes, but as a corporation siib«isting 
b\ a grant from higlier authont}, to the control of 
that authority the} continue subject 

As men arc placed at a greater distance from the 
supreme council of the kingdom, they must bo m 
trusted with ampler liberty of regulating tlieir con- 
duct b} their ounyvisdom As the} arc more se- 
cluded from easy recourse to national pidicatnrc, 
they must be more c\lciisiycl} comnu'isioncd topass 
judgment on cicli other 

For this reason our more important and opulent 
Colonics see the appearance and feel the cfiect of a 
regular legislature, winch in some places has acte{I so 
long with unquestioned aulhorit} tint it ins for- 
gotten u hence that authority tvas originally deni ed 
lo their charters the colonies owe, like otlier 
corporaiious, their political existence Ihe solcm 
jiitics of legislation, the administration of justice, the 

security 
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sGCUiity of properU'j are all bestowed upon them by 
the roval ffrant. Without their chai ter tliei e would 

O 

be 110 powei, among them, by whicli any Jaw could 
be made, or duties enjoined, any debt recovered, or 
Cl immal punished. 

A chaitei is a grant of ceitaiii poweis or piivi- 
leges given to a part of the community for the ad- 
'^antage of the whole, and is thciefoie liable by its 
natuie to change or to i evocation Every act of go- 
vernment aims at publick good. A chaiter, which 
expel lence has shown to be detrimental to the nation, 
is to be lepealcd, because geneial prospeiity must 
always be picfeired to paiticular intciest. If a 
chaiter be used to evil purposes, it is foifeited, as the 
weapon is taken away which is injuriously employed. 

The chaiter therefore by which proimcial go- 
vernments are constituted, may be alwajs legally, 
and where it is either inconvenient in its natme or 
jnisapplied m its use, may be equitably repealed ; 
by such repeal the whole fabnek of suboidmation is 
jmmedialely destroyed, and the constitution sunk at 
once into a chaos the society is dissolved into a 
tumult_ of individuals, without authoiity to com- 
mand, or obligation to obeyj without any punish- 
ment of wrongs but by personal resentment, or 
any protection of light but by the hand of the pos- 
sessoi . 

A Colony is to the Mother-country as a member 
to the body, deriving its action and its stiength from 
the general pimciple of iitahty, receiving from 
ihe body, and communicating to it, all the benefits 
?nd evils of health and disease; liable in dangerous 

maladies 
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rmhdies to sinrp opplicolions, of which the body 
howecer roust purtnl c the ptm , und exposed if in 
cunbly tiinted, to ompiitilion, bj uhicli tlie bodj 
liken ISO mil beroutiluted 

Tlie Mother-country ulmts considers the Colo- 
nics thus connccled, ns partsof itself, the prospeiit^ 
or iinlmppincss of cither is the prosperitv or iinhnp- 
pinc's of both, not perhaps of both 111 the same de- 
gree, for the body may subsist, lliOugn less cotnmo- 
diousl} nithoiit a limb, but the limb must pen'll if 
It be parted from the bodj 

Our Colonics therefore, honeier distant, haic 
been hitherto treated as constituent parts of the 
BriUsh empire The inhabitants incorporitcd by 
English charters, are entitled to all the rights of 
LngUshmen Thc^ ai;o goicrned bi Ci>g!is/i Inns, 
entitled to English dignities, regulated b> English 
counsels, and protected by English arms , and it 
teems to follow by coiiseqiicneo not easily molded, 
that thej are subject to English goieriiaient, and 
chargeable by English taxation 

To him tint considers the nature, the original, 
the progress, and the constitution of the Colonies, 
who remembers that the first discoicrcrs had com 
missions from the crow n, that the first settlers ow c to 
a charter their end forms and regular magistracy, 
and that all personal immunities uid legal scciiri 
ties, by which the condition of the subject has been 
from time to time improved, have been extended to 
the Colonists, it will not be doubted but the parha 
ment of England has a right to bind them by 
statutes, and to bind them m all cases whalsoccer, 
and has therefore a natural and constitutional pow er 

of 
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of laying upon them any tax or impost, whether ex- 
teina] or inteinal, upon the picduct of land, or the 
luanufactuies of industry, in the exigencies of war, 
or m the time of profound peace, for the defence of 
America, for the purpose of raising a revenue, or 
foi any other end beneficial to the empii e 

There are some, and tliose not inconsiderable for 
number, nor contemptible for knowledge, who 
except the power of taxation fiom the general 
dominion of parliament, and hold, that whatever 
degiees of obedience may be exacted, or 'whatever 
authority may be exercised in other acts of govern- 
ment, theie IS still leverepce to be paid to money, 
and that legislation passes its limits when it violates 
thepuise. 

Of this exception, which by a head not fully im- 
piegnated with politicks is not easily compiehended, 
it IS alleged as an unanswerable leason, that the 
Colonies send no lepiesentatives to the House of 
Commons. 

It IS, say the American advocates, thenatu.al dis- 
tinction of a freeman, and the legal privilege of an 
Englishman, that he is able to call his possessions 
his own, that he can sit secure m the enjoyment of 
inheiitance or acquisition, that his house is foitified 
by 'the law, and that nothing can be taken fiom him 
but by his own consent This consent is given for 
every man by his i epresentative m parliament. The 
Americans unrepresented cannot consent to English 
taxations, as a coipoiation, and they will not con- 
sent as individuals 

Of this argument, it has been observed by more 
than one, that its foi ce extends equally to all other 

laws. 
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Hws, for a freetn'\n is not to be expo‘:ed to punish- 
ment, or be c'llled to an^ onerous service but by his 
own consent The Congress has extracted a position 
from tlie fanciful that in a free state 

every man being a Jue agent ought to be con- 
cerned VI his OiCn goiernment ‘\Vlnte\er is true 
of taxation is true of e\ery other law, tint he i\ho 
IS bound bj if, without his consent, is not free, for 
he IS not concerned m his own government 

He tint denies the English parliament the right of 
taxation, denies it likewise the right of making any 
other laus civil or criminal, yet this power over the 
Colonies was never jet disputed by themselves 
They have alwajs admitted stUutesfoi the punish 
ment of offences, and for the redress or prevention 
of inconvemencies, and the reception of any law 
draws after it by a chain which cannot be broken 
the umv elcome necessity of submitting to taxation 
That a freeman is governed by himself, or by 
laws to which he has consented, is a position of 
mighty sound but every man tliat utters it, with 
whatever confidence and every man that hears it, 
with whatever acquiescence, if consent be supposed 
to imply 'the power of refusal, feels it to be false 
We virtually and implicitlj allow the institutions of 
any government of which we enjoy the benefit, and 
solicit the protection In wide extended dominions, 
though power has been diffused with the most even 
hand yet a very small part of the people are either 
primarily or secondarily consulted in legislation 
The business of thePubhek must be done by dele- 
gation The choice of delegate js made by a select 
number, and those who arc not electors stand idle 

and 
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and helpless spcclalois of the common v.eal, zlJioU^ 
unconccnicd in ihc govenimenl of Ihan^dvc'^. 

Of the electois the hap is hut little bet'er They 
are often far fiom imanimily m their clioice, and 
whcie the nnmbeis appioach to equality, almost 
half must be governed not only witlioul, but against 
then choice. 

How an}’- man can have consented to institutions 
established in distant ages, it will he diiTicult to ex- 
plain. In the most favoiuite i evidence of liberty, 
the consent of individuals is mciely passive, a tacit 
admission in every community of the teims which 
that community giants and requiies. As all are 
born the subjects of some state oi othei, we may be 
said to ha\ e been all boi ii consenting to some system 
of goveinment. Other consent than this the con- 
dition of civil life does not allow It is the un- 
meaning clamoui of the pedants of policy, the de- 
iiiioiis dieam of republican fanaticism 

But heal, ye sons and daughters of liberty, the 
sounds which the winds aie wafting fiom the 
Western Continent The Americans ale telling one 
another, what, if we may ]udge fiom then noisy 
triumph, they have but lately discoi ered, and what 
yet is a veiy important truth . That they aie entitled 
to life^ liberty, and propeily, and that they have 
never ceded to any sovereign poxter xvhatever a 
right to dispose of either xoithout iheir consent. 

While this resolution stands alone, the Americans " 
are fiee fiom singularity of opinion, then wnt has 
not yet betiayed them to heiesy YiTile they speak 
as the naked sons of nature, they claim but what is 
claimed by other men, and have withheld nothing 

but 
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but what all withhold They are here upon firm 
ground, behind entrenchments which never can be 
forced 

Humanity is very uniform The Americans have 
this resemblance to Europeans, that they do not 
always know when they are well They soon quit 
the fortres that could neither have been mined by 
sophistry nor battered by declamation Their ne\t 
resolution declares, that their ancestors, who Arst 
settled the Colonies zvere at the time of their 
emigration fiom the Mother country, entitled to 
all the rights, liberties, and immunities of free 
and natural born subjects zailhin the realm of 
England 

This likewise is true, but vJien this is granted, 
their boast of original nglits is at an end , they arc 
no longer m a state of nature These Lords of them- 
lelves the.e kings of me, these demigods of jnde 
pendence, sink down to Colonists governed by a 
charter If their ancestors weie subjects, they ac- 
knowledged a sovereign if they had a nght to 
English privileges, they were accountable to English 
laws and what must grieve the lover of liberty to 
discover, had ceded to the king and parliament,, 
whether the right or not, at least the power of dis 
posing without their consent, of their lives, liber- 
ties and properties It therefore is required of 
them to prove, that the parliament ever ceded to 
them a dispensation from that obedience, which they 
owe as natural-born subjects, or any degree of 
independence or immunity not enjoyed by other 
Englishmen 


They 
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They say, That by such enunciation the}'' by no 
means forfeited, siiiicndeicd, or lost anj' of those 
lights, but that lhc}j zcoe, and Lhcii descendants 
mw ait, entitled to the cieiuzc and enjoyment of 
all such of them ai then' local and other circum- 
stances enable them to cxcitisc and rnjoij. 

That they who foim a settlement by a Iai\ful 
chartei, having committed no crime, foifeit no pri- 
legcs, will be icadily confessed but what they do 
not foifeit by any judicial sentence, they may lose 
by natiiial effects As man can be but m one place 
at once, he cannot Lave the advantages of multiplied 
lesidencc. He that will enjoy the brightness of 
sunshine, must quit the coolness of tiie shade He 
who goes voluntarily to America, cannot complain 
of losing what he leaves in 'Em ope. He perhaps 
had a right to vote for a knight 01 burgess, by cross- 
ing the Atlantick he has not nullified his right, but 
he has made its exertion no longci possible-’L By 
his own choice he has left a countiy wheie he had a 
vote and little piopcitj’^, for another here he has 
great property, but no vote. But as this preference 
was dehbeiateand unconstrained, he is stxW concerned 
m the government of himself, he has 1 educed him- 
self from a voter to one of the innumerable muf- 
titude that have no vote He has t\u\j ceded his 
right, but he still is governed by his own consent ; 
because he has consented to throw Ins atom of interest 
into the general mass of the community. Of the 
consequences of his own act he has no cause to com- 
plain, he has chosen, or intended to choose, the 

* Of this reasoning, I o\\8 part to a con\er5ation with Sir 
John Hawkins. 

ari eater 

O 
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greater good , lie is represented, as liimsclf desired, 
in tlie general representation 

But the prii ileges of an American scorn the limits 
of place, tlie^ are part of himself, and cannot bo 
lost bj departure from Ins country, the) floatmthe 
air, or glide under the ocean 

Doris amara tvam non tntemuccat vndan 

A pl'intcr, ^\Iicrc\cr he settles, is not onU a free- 
man, but -i Icgishlor, nbt tmperator, ibi Ilonn As 
(he Lnglish Colomsls are not represented tn the 
Critisb parliament, they are entitled to a free and 
ciclitsive power of legislation tn their scleral legi^ 
statures, in all casoi of taxation and infernal polity, 
subject only to the negatne of the soxereign, in 
such manner as has been heietofore used and ac^ 
customed Jl'e cheerfully consent to the operation 
of such acts of the British parliament as arc bom 
iitle restrained to the regulation of our external 
commerce — excluding every idea of taxation, inter- 
tial or exkinal, for raising a rneniic on the sub 
jects of America without their consent 

riicir reason for this claim is That the founda- 
tion of Englisli liberty, and of all go cuimenl, is 
a fight m the people to paiticipale tn their legis- 
laliie council 

The} inherit, they say, from their ancestors the 
rigid tvhich their ance^lois possessed of enjoying 
all the prnilcges it/* Englishmen That the} uihc 
rit the right of their ancestors is alloucd, but they 
■can inherit no more Their ancestors left a country 
^vhere the representatives of the people were elected 
by men particularly qualified, and ;v here those ivho 
VoL VIII N wanted 
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•wanted qualifications, orulio did notubc them, were 
bound by the decibions ol men, wliom they bad not 
deputed 

The Coloni'^ts are the descendants of men, who 
either had no vote in elections, or who voluntanly 
lesigncd them for something, in their ojunion, of 
moie estimation, tliey have thciefoic exactly what 
their ancestors left them, not a vote in making laws, 
or ni constituting legislatois, but the happiness 
of being piotected by laug and the duty of obey- 
ing it. 

What then ancestors did not carry with them, nei- 
ther they nor their descendants have since acqiiiicd. 
They have not, by abandoning then part in one legi- 
slature, obtained the power of constituting another, 
exclusive and indcpendenr, any more than the multi- 
tudes, who aie now' debai red fi om voting, have a right 
to erect a sepaiate pailiament for themselves. 

Men are wrong for want of sense, hut they aie 
wi ong by halves for w’ant of spn it Since the Amei i 
tans have disco\eied that Ihej' can make a parlia- 
ment, whence comes it that they do not think them- 
selves equally empowei cd to make a king ? If they 
aie subjects, w’hose government is constituted by a 
charter, they can form no body of independent legis- 
latuie. If their rights aie inherent and nndenved, 
they may by their owm sufhage^s encircle wnth a dia- 
dem the biow's of Mr. Cushing 

It IS farther declaied by the Congress of Phila- 
delphia, That Ins Majesty's Colonies are entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities granted and con- 
Jirmed to them by royal chai tei s, or secured to 
them by their several codes of pi ounual laws. 


The 
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The first chu‘?e uf this resolution is ensil^j under- 
stood, and uill be readily adnifttcd lo nil the 
privileges which n cinfter can convev , they are by a 
royal charter ev idently entitled T lie second clause 
IS of greater difficulty , for how can a provincial law 
s'^enre privileges or immunities to a province ^ Pro 
vincnl Hus may grant to certain individuals of the 
province the enjoyment of gainful, or an immunity 
from onerous offices, they may operate upon the 
people to whom they relate, but no province can 
confer provincial privileges on il«clf They may 
have a right to all which thching has given themj 
but it is a conceit of the other hemisphere, th t 
men have a right to all which tlie) line given £0 
themselves 

A CO poration is considered m hw as an indiv idual, 
and can no more extend its ow n immunities, than a 
man can by Ins on n choice assume dignities or titles 
The legislature of a Colony let not the compari 
son be too much disdained, is onlj the vestij of a 
Jirger parish which mav lav a cc'js on tlic inhabi 
tants, and enforce tlie payment but can extend no 
influence beyond its own district, must modify Us 
particular regulations by the general law and v\ Int 
ever may be its internal c\pcn«;es is still liable to 
taxes laid by siiperiour niitliontv 
Tlie charters given to ditTcrcnt provinces are dif 
ferent, and no general right can l)e e\^ra(,ted from 
tliem The charter of Pennsyl ania^ where tli s 
Congress of anarchy has been impudentiv held, 
contains a clause admitting in express terms taxa 
tion by the parliament If in the othej charter's no 
such reserve is made, it must have been omitted as 
^ 2 not 
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not necessary, because it is implied in the iiatine of 
suboidinate govei nment. They who aie subject to 
laws, are liable to taxes If any such immunity had 
been gi anted, it is still revocable by the legislatiiie, 
and ought to be revoked, as contrarj'^ to the pub- 
lick good, which IS in eveiy charter ultimately in- 
tended 

Suppose it tiue, that any such exemption is 
contained in the charter of Maiyland, it can be 
pleaded only by the Maiylanders It is of no use 
for any othei piovmce, and with legard even to 
them, must have been considered as one of the grants 
in which the king has been deceived, and annulled as 
mischievous to the Publick, by sacnficing to one little 
settlement the geneial inteiest of the empne, as 
infiinging the system of dominion, and violating the 
compact of govei nment But Dr has shown, 

that even this chaitcr promises no exemption from 
pailiamcntai}’- taxes 

In the controveisy agitated about the beginning of 
this centmy, whether the English could bind 
Ireland, Davenant, who defended against Molyneux 
the claims of England, consideied it as necessaiy to 
piove nothing moie, than that the piesent Irishvcmst 
be deemed a'Ceiony 

The necessaiy connexion of repi esentatives with 
taxes, seems to have sunk deep into many of those 
minds, that admit sounds without their meamnsr. 

Our nation is repiesenled m parliament by an as- 
Sicmbly as numei ous as can well consist with oi der and 
despatch, chosen by persons so differently qualified in 
diffeient places, that the mode of choice seems to be, 
for the most part, formed by chance, and settled by 

custom. 
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custom Of inclividtnls far the greater part h'ne 
ho \otc, anil of the \otcrs few Iia\e any personal 
knou ledge of him to uhom the) intrust their Jibei ty 
and fortune 

Yet this representation Ins the uliole effect ex- 
pected or desired , that of spreading so ide the care 
of general interest, and the participation of piibhck 
counsels tint the adiantage or corruption of par- 
ticular men can seldom operate mth much injur) to 
the Publick 

Tor this reason many populous and opulent totvns 
neither enjoy nor dcsnc particular representatives, 
tliev are included in the general scheme of publick 
administration, and cannot suffer but with the rest 
of the empire 

It IS urged that the Americans have not the same 
secunt), and that a British legislator may wanton 
w itli their property , ) et if it bo true that their wealth 
IS our wealth and that their rum u dl be our ruin the 
parliament lias the same interest in attending to them, 
as to an) other part of tiic nation Tlie reason w hy 
•\v e place any confidencein our representativ es is, that 
they must share in the good or evil which tlieir coim 
‘;els shall produce Their share is indeed commonly 
consequential and remote, but it is not often possible 
that any immediate advantage can be extended to 
such numbers as may prevail against it "Weare there 
fore as secure against intentional depravations of go 
vernment as human wisdom can make us, and upon 
tins security the Americans may venture to repose 

It IS said by the Old Member who has written an 
Appeal against the ta'^ that as the produu of Ame- 
rican labour is spent m British manufactures, the 
N 3 balance 
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balance of trade ?y greatli) against them, lahaU 
ever you fake diiectly in taxes, is m effect taken 
fioni you? own comincice If the mimslei seizes 
the money zvi^h zo/iick Ameiican should pay Ins 
debts and come to market, the niei chant cannot ex- 
pect him as a customer, nor can the debts alieady 
contracted be paid Suppose zoe obtain from Ame- 
rica a million instead of one hundred thousand 
pounds, it zooidd he supplying one peisonal exigence 
by the future 1 uin of oui commeice 

Fait of fhis IS tiue, but the Old Member seems 
not to perccue, that if his biethren of the legislature 
know this as well as himself, the Amei leans are in no 
dangei of oppiession, since by men commonly pro- 
vident they must be so taxed, as that we may not 
lose one way wdiat we gam anothei, 

The same Old Member has chscovcied that the 
judges foimeily thought it illegal to tax Ii eland, and 
declares that no cases c<in be more alike than those 
of Ireland Amcuca yet the judges whom he 
quotes have mentioned a diffeience Ii eland, they 
say, hath apai liamenf of its ozon When any Colony 
has an independent parliament acknowdedged by 
the parliament of But am, the cases will differ less. 
Yet by the 6 Geo I chap. 5 the acts of the Brituh 
parliament bind Ireland 

It IS urged that when fVales, Dm ham, and Chew- 
ier, were divested of then particular piivileges or 
ancient government, and reduced to the state of 
English counties, they had representatives assigned 
them 

To thosp fiom whom something had been taken, 
something in ret;urn might properly be given. To 

the 
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the Amei leans their charters are Je/l as thej «ere 
nor lia\e they lost any thing except that of winch 
their serl;tion Ins deprived them If thej were to 
be represented in parlnraeiit, sbmething would be 
granted though nothing is withdrawn 

The inhabitants of Chesfert Diahain, and U ales, 
were invited to exchange their peculiar institutions 
for the power of voting, which the^ wanted before 
The Americans ha\e voluntinlv resigned the pouei 
of \ otmg to h\ e in di tant and separate go\ ernments, 
and what they have \oIuntinIj quitted, they have 
no right to claim 

It must always be remembered that the} arc re- 
presented by the same virtu il representation as the 
greater part of Englishmen ^ and that if by change 
ofphce they have less share in tiie legislature than is 
proportionate to their opulence, they by their re 
moval gamed tint opulence and had origin dly and 
have now their choice of a v ote at home, or nclies at 
a distance 

IFe are told w Int appears to the Old Member and 
to others a position tint must drive us into inextri- 
cable absurdit}, that we have either no right, or 
the sole right of taxing the Colonies The mean 
ing IS, that if vve can tax them the} cannot tax 
themselves, and that if they can tax themselvei., vve 
cannot tax them We answer with very little hesi- 
tation, that for the general use of the empire we 
liave the sole right of taxing them If the} have 
contributed any thing in their ovv n a'jsemblies, vv hat 
they contributed was not paid but given, it was 
not a tax or tribute, but a present let they liave 
the natural and legat power of lev}mg money on 
N 4 themselves 
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themselves'for provincial purposes of providing for 
their own expense, at their oun disci etion Let. not 
this be thought new or strange , it is the state of 
eiery paiish in the kingdom. 

The fi lends of the Americans are of diffeient 
opinions Some think that being uniepiesented 
they ought to fax themselves, and others that they 
ought to have representatnes in the BriLiAi pailia- 
ment. 

If the}^ are to tax tliemselves, what power is to 
remain in the supieme legislature That they must 
settle their own mode of levying then money is sup- 
posed. May the Brifi<;h pailiament tell them how 
much they shall contiibute ^ If the sum may be pre- 
scribed, they mmU return few thanks for the powci of 
inising it, if they aie at libeity to giant oi to deny, 
the}'' aie no longer subjects 

If they are to be represented, what number of these 
western orators aie to be admitted ? This I suppose 
the parliament must settle, yet if men ha\e a natural 
and unalienable light to be repiesented, who shall 
deteimme the number of their delegates ? Let us 
howevei suppose them to send tu enty-thiee, half as 
many as the kingdom of Scotland, what will this le- 
presentation avail them ? To pay taxes will be still 
a gtievance The love of money will not be lessened, 
nor the power of getting it increased. 

Whither will this necessity of lepiesentation diive 
us? Is every petty settlement to be out of the reach 
of government, till it has sent a senator to parlia- 
ment , or may two of them or a greater numbei be 
forced to unite m a single deputation ? What at last 
is the difference between him that is taxed by com- 
pulsion 
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pulsion without representation, 'ind him that is re- 
presented bv compulsion m order to be ta\ed ? 

Tor many reigns the House of Commons vv aS m a 
date of fluctuation new burgesses w ere added fi om 
time to time, without any reason now to bedisco\er- 
ed , but the number has been fixed for more than a 
century and a half, and the king s power of increas- 
ing it has been questioned It will liardl^ be thought 
fit to new model the constitution in favoiirof the 
planters who, as the} grow rich, may buy estates in. 
] 2 ?igland and, without any innovation, effectually 
represent their native colonies 

The friends of the Jmencans indeed ask for them 
wlnt the^ do not ask for themselves This Jiiestiraa- 
ble right of representation the} have never solicited 
They mean not to exchange solid money for such 
airy honour They sav, and say willingly, that 
thej cannot conveniently be represented because 
their inference IS that they cannot be t t\ed They 
are too remote to «;hare the general government 
and therefore claim the privilege of governing them- 
selves 

Of the principles contained in the resolutions of the 
Congress fioweveiwiW mdehmte, and obscuie, such 
has been the influence upon Ameriuan understand- 
ing, that from New Cugland to Soiilh Carolina there 
IS foimed a general combination of all the provinces 
against their Mother country The madness of in- 
dependence has spread from Colony to Colony, till 
order is lost and government despised, and all is filled 
with misrule, uproar, -violence, and confusion To be 
quiet is disaffection, to be lo} al is treason 

The Congress of Philadelphia^ •'n assembly conw 

•vened 
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T'ened by its own authority, has piomulgatcd a de- 
dal ation, in compliance with whidi the communica- 
tion between Bril am and the gieatest paitof Noilh 
Ameuca is now suspended. They ceased to admit 
the impoitation of goods in December 1774, 

and dctei mine to permit the expoi tationof their own 
no longei than to November 1775 

This might seem enough, but they have done 
more. They have declared, that they shall tieat all as 
enemies who do not concur with them in disafFec- 
xtioii and pciverseness, and that they will tiade with 
none that shall tiade with Biilain. 

They ihieaten to stigmatize in then Gazette those 
who shall consume the products or merchandise of 
then Mothei-country, and aie now searching sus- 
pected houses for prohibited goods 

These hostile declarations they piofess themselves 
ready to maintain by force They have armed the 
militia of their provinces, and seized the pubhek 
stoies of ammunition They are therefore no longer 
subjects, since they refuse the laws of then Soveieign, 
and 111 defence of that refusal aie making open pie- 
parations for war. 

Being how in their own opinion flee states, they 
are not only laising aimies, but foiming alliances, 
not only hastening to rebel themselves, but seducing 
their neighbouis to rebellion. They have published 
an address to the inhabitants of Quebec, in which 
discontent and resistance are openly incited, and with 
veiy lespectful mention of the sagacity of Fiench- 
vien, invite them to send deputies to the Congi ess of 
Philadelphia, to that seat of Viitue and Veracity, 
whence the people of England are told, that to 

establis 
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establish popery a religion fraught mih saugui- 
naiy and impious tenets e\enm QuebeCy a country 
of which the inhabitants are papists is so contrary to 
the constitution that it cannot be lawfully done bj 
the legislature itself, where it is made one of the 
articles of their association, to deprue the conquered 
Fiench of their religious establishment , and whence 
the French of Quebec are, at the same time, flattered 
into sedition, by professions of e\pectingyr<?w the 
libel alil\) of sent merit distinguishing their 710(1011, 
that difference of rehgwn loill not prejudice them 
against a heaitjj amilijy because the transcendent 
nature of freedom elevates all •'t.ho unde in the 
caitscy abooesuch loiC minded infirmihe'^ 

Quebec j ho\/ever, is at a great distance They 
have dimed a stroke from which the^ may hope for 
gieater and more speedy mischief They have tried 
to infect the people of Fngland with the contagion 
of disloyalt} Their credit is happily not such as 
gives them influence pioportionate to their malice 
"W Jien they talk of their pretended immunities 
ranited bp the plighted faith of Government and 
the most solemn compacts with Fngltsh Soiereigns, 
we think ourselves al liberty to inquire when the 
faith was pligiited and the compact made and vv hen 
we can only find that king James and king Charles 
the First piomised the settlers m Massachusetl s 
Jiap now famous by the appellation of Bostonians, 
exemption from taxes for seienyeais, vve infer with 
^Ir Mauduit tint by this solemn compact, they 
were, after expiration of the stipulated term, liable 
to taxation 


When 
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YHien they apply to our compassion, by telling ns, 
that they are to be earned fiorn their own country 
te be tiled foi certain offences, we aienot so ready 
to pity them, as to advise them not to offend. While 
they ai e innocent they are safe. 

When they tell of laws' made expressly for their 
punishment, we answei^ that tumults and sedition 
weie always punishable, and that the new law pre- 
scribes only the mode of execution 
, W^hen it is said that the whole town of Boston is 
distressed for a misdemeanoui of a few, we wonder 
at their shamelessness , for we know that the town of 
Boston^ and all the associated provinces, are now in 
rebellion to defend oi justify the criminals. 

If frauds in the imposts of Boston are tried by 
commission without a juiy, they are tried hcie in the 
same mode; and why should the Bostonians eyi\iect 
fiom us more tenderness for them than for ourselves 
If they are condemned unheard, it is because there 
is no need of a trial. The ciime is manifest and no- 
torious All tiial IS the investigation of something 
doubtful An Italian philosopher obseives, that no 
man desiies to hear what he has alieady seen. 

If their assemblies have been suddenly dissolved, 
rvhat was the reason? Their delibeiations weie 
indecent, and their intentions seditious The power 
of dissolution IS granted and reserved for such times 
of tuibulence Their best fnends have been lately 
soliciting the King to dissolve his Parliament, to 
do what they so loudly complain of suffering 
That the same vengeance involves the innocent 
and guilty is an evil to be lamented, but human 
' caution 
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catition cannot pre^entlt, noi luinnn poucnIv\a}^ 
redress it To bnn^ misery on those wlio lu\e not 
deserved it, is part of the aggregated guilt of rc- 
he/Iion 

That governoiirs Inieheen sometimes given them 
only tint a great man might get ease from impor- 
tunity and tint tliev ime hod judges not alu i}s of 
the deepest Icarnmgor the purest integrity, we have 
no great reason to doubt because such mi‘=rortuncs 
happen to ourselves AVhoever is governed will 
sometimes he governed ill, even when he is most 
concerned in hn a ( n gOL,ernment 

Tint improper olHcers or magistrates arc sent, 15 
the crime or foil) of those th u sent ilicm ‘When 
incapacity is discovered, it ought to be removed , if 
corruption IS detected UoUohttobepunislied No 
government could subsist for a day, if single errours 
could justify defection 

One of tlieir compHints is not such os can claim 
much commiseration from the softest bosom They 
tell us tint we have changed our conduct, and that 
a tax is now laid by Parliament on those who were 
never taxed by Parliament before To this wl think 
it may be easily answered, tint the longer they have 
been spared tlie better they can pay 

It is certainlv not much their interest to represent 
innovation ns criminal or invidious for they have 
introduced into the history ofmani ind a new mode 
of disaffection, and have I believe, the firat 

exampk of a proscription published by a Colony 
against the Mother country 

To vvlnt is urged of new powers granted to the 
Courts of Admiralty-, or the extension of authority 

confer! ed 
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conferi ed on the judges, it may be answci ed in a feiv" 
woids, that they have themselves made such regu- 
lations necessaiy, that they aie established for the 
prevention of greatei evils, at the same time, it 
must be observed, that these powei s have not been 
extended since the rebellion in America 

One mode of pei suasion their ingenuity has sug- 
gested, which it may peihaps be less eas^^' to lesist.. 
That we may not look with indifference on t!ie 
American contest, oi imagine that the sti uggle is for 
a claim, which howevei decided is of small importance 
and remote consequence, the Philadelphian Con- 
gTess has taken care to infoim us, that they are re- 
sisting the demands of Pailiament, as well for our 
sakes as their own. 

Their keenness of perspicacity has enabled them 
to puisne consequences to a greater distance , to see 
thiough clouds impel vious to the dimness of Eii-' 
ropean sight, and to find, I know not how, that 
when they are taxed, we shall be enslaved. 

That slavery is a miserable state we have been 
often told, and doubtless many a Bi iton will tremble 
to find it so near as in Ameuca, but how it will be 
foi ought hithei, the Congiess must infoim us The 
question might distress a common understanding; 
but the statesman of theothei hemispheie can easily 
resolve it. Our ministeis, they say, are our ene- 
mies, and if they should cany the point of taxa- 
tion, may with the same aimy enslave us. It may 
be said zoe will not pay them , hut remember, say 
the western sages, the taxes fiom Am^wevi, and we 
may add the men, and particularly the Roman 
Calholicks of this vast continent, zvill then, he in 

the 
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Ok pficri of your enemies 2\or hnii. you any 
reason to exp ct, that after maiiu:; slai’S of itr 
many of us < 01 rrfust. to assist in i eOucing you to 
the same abject state 

Tliefo nrc drcidfiil nicmccs , but suspecting tliat 
llie^ Iiait not imicli tlie soiinil of proinbililj tli** 
Congress proceeds Do not treat tins as ehimerical 
Kno 0 that in less than half a century the guit 
rents user ed to the cioitii from the numberles 
grants of this last continent, mil pour large 
streams of Health into the royal cofers Jf to 
this be added the poier of taring America at 
pleasure, the era in till po scss more treasure than 
may be necessary to pmehase llic remains of liberty 
in your island 

All tins IS ler) dreadful, but amidst tliotcrrour 
ibat sliabos in} frame, I cannot forbear to lusli tint 
'ome sluice were opcncil for these strcnins of trea 
sure I shall gladly set xtmenca rctiirn half of Hint 
England has capeiidcd m her defence, and of the 
stream tint Hill fo o so largili/ in less than half a 
century, I hope a small rill at It itt ma\ he found to 
quench the thirst of the present generation, Hindi 
seems to think itself m more danger of h uitiiia 
mone} than of losing lihcrtj 

It IS difliciilt to judge Hilh nliat intention such 
airy bursts of m ileiolenccareacntcd, if sudnintcrs 
hope to deceive, let us rather repel them h itli scorn, 
than refute them hj disputation 
In tins last terrifick paragraph are two positions, 
that, if our fears do not overponer our reflection, 
may enable us to support life a little longer c 
are told by these croakers of calainitj, not only 

that 
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that our piesent ministers design to enslave us, but 
that the same malignity of pm pose is to descend 
through all then successoiii s, and that the wealth to 
he poured into England by the Patlolm o{ Amo ica 
will, whenever it comes, be employed to purchase 
the remains of Libei iy 

Of those who now conduct the national affan s, we 
may, without much ariogance, piesume to know 
moie than themselves, and of those who shall succeed 
them, whether minister or king, not to know less. 

The other position is, that the Ciozun, if this laud- 
able opposition should not be successful, will have 
the power of taxing America at pleamie Surely 
they think rather too meanly of our apprehensions, 
when they suppose us not to know what they well 
know themselves, that they aie taxed, like all other 
British subjects, by Pailiament, and that the Crown 
has not by the new imposts, whether light or wrong, 
obtained any additional power over their possessions. 

It weie a curious, but an idle speculation to in- 
quire, what effect these dictatois of sedition expect 
fiom the dispel Sion of then Letter among us. If 
they believe their own complaints of hardship, and 
leally dread the danger u Inch they describe, they 
will natuially hope to communicate the same per- 
ceptions to their fellow subjects But piobably in 
America, as in other places, the chiefs are incendia- 
1 lies, that hope to rob m the tumults of a confla- 
giation, and toss brands among a labble passively 
combustible Those who wiote the Address, though 
they have shown no gieat extent or profundity of 
mind, are yet probably wiser than to believe it . 
but they have been taught by some master of mis- 
chief, 
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chief, Tiow to put in motion the engine of political 
electricity , to attract hj ihe-soiinds of Liberty and 
Property to repel b) those of Popery and Slavery , 
and to gne the great stroke by the n'ime of Bostoii 
"Wlien subordinate communities oppo<:e the de- 
crees of the general legislature uith defiance thus 
and icious, and malignity thus acrimonious nothing 
remains but to conquer or to }aeld, to allow their 
claim of independence, or to reduce them b) force 
to submission and allegiance 

Itmiglit bn hoped that no J^uglishman could be 
found, \\ horn the menaces of our on n Colonists, just 
resLued from the Prenchy aiould not move to indig- 
nation, like that of the Sej/i/ttans, nho, returning 
from war, found themselves excluded from their own 
houses by their slaves 

Tint corporations constituted by favour, and 
existing by sufTcrancc^shonld dare to proliibit com 
mcrce vviih their native countrj, and threaten in- 
dividuals by infaniv, and societies with at least sus- 
pension of amity, for daring to be more obedient 
to government than themselves, is a dcgieeof inso 
lence, which not onlydtsencs to be punished, but 
of which tlie punishment is loudlv demanded by the 
order of life and the peace of nations 

Yet there liave risen up, in the face of the pub 
lick men who, by whatever corruplicms or wh never 
infatuation, have undertaken to defend the Amen- 
caiiSy endeavour to shelter them from resentment, 
and propose reconciliation without submission 
As political diseases arc naturally contagious, let 
it be supposed for a moment tliat Corntvall seized 
'w\i\\t\\e Philadelphian frenzj, may resolve to sepa 
Vox. VIII O rate 
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rate itself from the general system of the English con- 
stitution, and judge of its own rights in its own par- 
liament. A Congress might then meet at Truro, 
and address the other counties in a style not unlike 
the language of the American patriots 
“ Fnends and Fellow-subjects, 

‘'We the delegates of the several towns and pa- 
rishes of Co) nwall, assembled to deliberate upon our 
own state and that of our constituents, having, after 
serious debate and calm consideration, settled the 
scheme of our -future conduct, hold it necessary to 
declare the lesoiutions winch we think ourselves en- 
titled to form by the unalienable rights of reasonable 
Beings, and into which we have been compelled by 
grievances and oppressions, long endured by us in 
patient silence, not because we did not feel, or could 
not remove them, but because v/e were unwilling to 
give disturbance to a settled government, and hoped 
that others would m time find, like oui selves, their 
true interest and their oiiginal powers, and all co- 
opeiateto universal happiness 

But since having long indulged the pleasing ex- 
peclaf ion, we find general discontent not likely to in- 
crease, or not likely to end in general defection, we 
resolve to erect alone the standard of liberty. 

. ‘‘Know then, that you are no longer to consider 
Cornwall as an English county, visited by English 
judges, receiving law from an English parliament, 
or included m any geneialtaxation of the kingdom; 
but as a stale distinct and independent, governed 
by its o\\ n institutions, administered by its own ma- 
gistrates, and exempt from any tax or tribute but 
such as we shall impose upon ourselves. 


"We 
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'^'U^e'ire the ^cknowIedged descendints of the 
earliest inlnbitants of Britain^ of men ho before 
the time of bistorj, took, possession of the island de- 
solate and uaste, and therefore open to the first oc- 
cupants Of this descent, our language is a sufiicieut 
proof nhich, not quite a century ago, ivas diflfcrent 
from jours 

Such are the Corntsimen but who are jou? 
who, but the unauthorised and laulcss children of 
intruders, in\aders, and oppressors? wlio, but the 
transmitters of nrong, the inlicritors of robbery? 
In claiming independence we claim but little We 
might require you to depart from a land ivhich jou 
possess by usurpation, and to restore all that jou 
have taken from us 

“Independence is the gift of Nature No man is 
born the master of another E^cry Cormshman is a 
freeman, for wc ha\e never resigned the rights of 
humanity and he only can be thought free, who is 
not governed^ but by Imovvn consent 

You may urge that the present sjstem of govern- 
ment has descended through many ages and that 
we have a larger part in the representation of the 
kingdom than any other countj 

“All this is true but it is neither cogent nor per 
fluasive We look to the original ofthmgs Our 
union with the Lnglish counties was either compelled 
by force or settled by compact 

“That which was mxde bv violence, tnaj by vio- 
lence be broken If we were treated as a conquered 
people, our rights might be obscured, but could 
never 1)6 extinguished The sword can give nothing 
but power, which a sharper sword can take away 

O3 “If 
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** If 0111 union was by compact, nhom could tlic 
compact bind but those that concurred m tlie stipu- 
lations? We gave our ancestois no commission to 
settle the tei ins of future existence. The}’’ might be 
couaids that were flighted, of blockheads that were 
cheated , but w'hatcver they were, they could con- 


tiact only foi Ihemsches 
bhsh, WG can annul 


What they could csta- 


“ Against oni picsent foim of government it shall 
stand in the place of all argument, that wc do not 
like It. M'hilc wc are go\cincd as w'C do not like, 
w'here is our libeit3 - We do not hkc taxes, w'c will 
thcieforc not be taxed, wc do not like your law’s, 
and wall not obey them. 

“The taxes laid by our representatues, are laid, 
you tell us by oitr own consent, but we will no 
longer consent to be rcpiesentcd Oui number of 
legislators ivas oiiginallj a burden, and ought to have 
been refused, it is now considered ns a dispiopor- 
tionale adiantagc , who then will complain if vre 
lesign it ? 

“ V/c shall foim a Senate of oui own, under a 
Piesident whom the King shall nominate, but wdiose 
authority w^e w'lll limit, by adjusting his salarj’ to his 
ineiit Wc wall not withhold apiopei share of coii- 
tiibution to the necessaiy expense of lawful govern- 
ment, but we W’lll decide foi oui selves what share is 


pi Opel, wdiat expense is necessary, and what govern- 
ment is lawhil 


“ Till our counsel is proclaimed independent and 
unaccountable, w’e wull, after the tenth ddj’- of Sep- 
tc??ibe 7 , keep our Tin m our owm hands, you can 
be supplied from no other place, and must therefore 

comply. 
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comply, or be poisoned with the copper of your oh n 
kitchens 

If any Cormshman shall refuse Ins name to this 
just and laudable association he shall be tumbled 
from St Michaels Mounts or buried aliie in a tm 
mine and if any emissary shall be found seducing 
Cormshmen to their former state, he ‘?hill be smeared 
Hithtar, and rolled in feathers, and chased with dogs 
out of our dominions 
“ From the Cornish Congress at Truro ’ 

Of this memorial what could be said but that it 
was written m jest, or written by a madman ^ Yet I 
know not whether the warmest admirers of Penn 
sylvaman eloquence can find any argument in the 
Addresses of the Congress, that is not uith jjfeater 
strength urged by the Cormshman 
The argument of the inegular troops of contro- 
aersj, stripped of its colours and turned out nal ed 
to the \iew, is no more than this Liberty is the 
birthright of man and where obedience is compelled, 
there IS no Jibertj The insiver is equally simple 
Government is necessary to man, and where obe 
dience is not compelled, there is no government 
If the subject refuses to obey it is the duty of 
authority to use compulsion Society cannot subsist 
but by the power, first of making laws, and then of 
enforcing them 

To one of tlie threats hissed out by the Congress 
I have put nothing similar into the Corimh pro 
clamation , because it is too wild for folly and too 
foolish for madness If we do not withhold our King 
and his Parliament from taxing them, they will cross 
t\iQ Atlantick and enslave us 
O3 
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How they will come they have not told us, per- 
haps they will take wing, and light upon our coasts. 
'When the cianes thus begin to flutter, it is time foi 
pygmies to keep then eyes about them. T he Great 
Orator observes, that they will be very fit, after they 
have been taxed, to impose chains upon us If they 
are so fit as then fi lend describes them, and so wil- 
ling as they describe themselves, let us inciease our 
army, and double our militia 

It has been of late a very general practice to talk 
ofsla^cly among those who ave setting at defiance, 
ever}’’ power that keeps tlip woild in order. If the 
leai ned Authoi of the Rcfeciions on Reaming has 
rightly observed, that no man ever could give law to 
language, it will be vain to piohibit the use of the 
\vo\^ slavei'2)‘ but I could wish it moic discreetly ut- 
tei ed , it is di iveii at one time too hai d into our ears 
by the loud huincane of Peninylvaman eloquence, 
and at anothei glides too cold into our heaits by the 
soft conveyance of a female patriot bewailing the 
miseries of her friends and fclloto-cifizens 

Such has heeh the progress of sedition, that those 
who a few years ago disputed only our light of lay- 
ing taxes, now question the validity of every act of 
legislation. They consider themselves as eman- 
cipated from obedience, and as being no longer tlie 
sub)ects of the British Crown They leave us no 
choice but of yielding or conquenng, of resigning 
our dominion, oi maintaining it by foi ce 

Trom foice many endeavouis have been used either 
to flissuade, or to deter us. Sometimes the merit of 
the Americans is exalted, and sometimes their suf- 
ferings are aggiavated. "We are told^ of their con- 

tiibutions 
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tributions to the Jist w'lr a w ir incited by their out 
cries, and continued for tlieii* protection n ivar by 
^vhich none but themselves were guners Al] that 
they can boast is, tliat they did something for tliem 
selves and did not wholly stand inactive while the 
sons of Britain were fighting m their cause 

If we cannot admire, we are called topit> them, 
to pity tho«ie that show no regard to their Mother- 
country have obeyed no law which they could vio- 
late, have imparted no good which they could with- 
hold , hav e entered into associations of fraud to rob 
their creditor* and into combinations to distress 
all who depended on their commerce IVe are re 
proachcd with the cruelty of shutting one port where 
every port is shut against us IVe are censured as 
tyrannical forhmderingthosefiom fishing who have 
condemned our merchants to bankruptcy and our 
manufacturers to hunger 

Others persuade us to give them more liberty to 
take off restraints, and relax authority, and tell ns 
wliat happy consequences will arise from forbear- 
ance how their affections will be conciliated, and 
into V hat diffusion* of beneficence their gratitude 
will Ju’^uriate They will Jove their f/iends They 
will reverence their protectors They will throw 
themselves into our irms and lay their property at 
our feet fliey will buy from no othei w hat we can 
sell tliem, they will sell to no other what we wish 
to buy 

That any obligations should overpower their at- 
tention to profit, we haveknown them Jong enough 
not to expect It is not to be expected from a more 
liberal people "IVith what k oidness they repay be- 
O 4 jiefits, 
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nefits, they are now showing ns, who, as soon as we 
have delwered them from Fiance^ are defying and 
proscribing us. 

But if we will permit them to fax themselves, 
they will give us more than we requiie. If we pro- 
claim them independent, they will during pleasure 
pay us a subsidy. The contest is not now foi money, 
but for power The question is not how much we 
shall collect, but by what authority the collection 
shall be made. 

Those who find that the Amencam cannot be 
shown in any foim that may laise love or pity, diess 
them 111 habiliments of terrour, and tiy to make us 
tliink them formidable The Bostonians can call into 
the field ninety thousand men. ^Vhile ue con- 
quer all before us, new enemies will use up behind, 
and our work will be always to begin. If we take 
possession of the towns, the Colonists will retire into 
the inland legions, and the gam of victory will be 
only empty houses, and a wide extent of waste and 
desolation. If we subdue them for the present, they 
will universally revolt m the next war, and resign us 
■Without pity to subjection and destiuction 

To all this it may be answered, that between 
losing America and resigning it, there is no great 
difference j that it is not veiy reasonable to jump 
into the sea, because the ship is leaky. All those 
evils may befall us, but we need not hasten them 

The Dean of Gloucester has proposed, and seems 
to propose it seriously, that we should at once release 
our claims, declare them masters of themselves, and 
whistle them dowmthe windl His opinion is, that 
our gam fiomThem will be the same, and our ex- 
pense 


I 
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penso less Vi Int they can hire most cliesply/roni 
Britain, they will still boy , wlnttliey can sell to iis 
at the highest price, they ivill still sell 

It IS honcier, a little hard, that having so lately 
fought uid comiuereel for their safety, ne should 
gov ern them no longer By lettingthem loose before 
the war, how many millions might have been saved 
One wild proposal is best answered by another Let 
us restore to the rrettek what we have tahcii from 
them 11 e shall see our Colonists at oiir feet, vv hen 
they have an enemy so near them Let ns give the 
Indians arms, and leach them discipline, and encou- 
rage them now and then to plunder a PJantation 
beciirity and leisure are (be parents of sedition 

IVhile these dinbreiit opinions ire agitated, it 
seems to bo determined bv the I egi latiire, fh it 
force shall be tried Men of the pen have seldom 
any great shill m coiiqiieriog kingdoms but they 
have strong inclination to give advice I cannot 
forVear to wish, that tins commotion may end with- 
out bloodshed, and that the rebels may be sub- 
dued by terrour rather than by violence, and there 
fore recommend such a force as may tal e aw ay , not 
only the power, but the hope of resistance, and by 
conquering without a battle save many from the 
sword 

If their obstinacy continues without actual hosti 
lities, it may pel haps be mollified by turning out the 
soldiers to free quarters forbidding any personal 
cruelty or hurt It has been proposed, that the slaves 
should be set free vn act winch surely the lovers of 
liberty cannot but commend If they are furiiislicd 

with firearms for defence anvl utensils for husbaii 
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dry, and settled in some simple form of government 
within the country, they may be moie grateful and 
honest than their masters. 

Far be it fi om any Englishman to thirst for the 
blood of his fellow subjects. Those who most deserve 
our resentment are unhappily at less distance The 
Americans^, when the Stamp Act was first proposed^ 
undoubtedly disliked it, as every nation dislikes an 
impost, but they had no thought of resisting it, till 
they weie encouraged and incited by European in- 
telligence from men whom they thought their friends, 
but who weie friends only to themselves 

On the original contriveis of mischief let an in- 
sulted nation pour out its vengeance With what- 
ever design they have inflamed this pernicious con- 
test, they ai e themselves equally detestable If they 
wish success to the Colonies, they aretiaitors to this 
country , if they wish their defeat, they ai e ti aitors 
at once to Aniei ica and England To them and them ' 
only must be imputed the inteiiuption of commeice, 
and the miseiies of wai, the sorrow of tlrose that 
shall be ruined, and the blood of those that shall fall 

Since the Americans have made it necessary to 
subdue them, may they be subdued with the least 
mjuiy possible to their persons and their possessions * 
When they are reduced to obedience, may that obe- 
dience be secured by stricter laws and sti onger ob- 
ligations > 

Nothing can be more noxious to society, than that 
erroneous clemency, which, when a rebellion is sup- 
pressed, exacts no forfeiture and establishes no secu- 
rities, but leaves the rebels m their former state. 
Who would not try the experiment which promises 

advantage 
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^d\antage without expense ? If rebels once obtain 
a victor) their w ishes re accomplished , if they are 
defeated, the) suffer little, perhaps less than their 
conquerors , hon ever often they play the game, the 
chance IS alua\s m their favour In the mean time, 
they are growing rich by v ictualling the troops that 
we hav e sent against them, and perhaps gam moi e by 
the residence of the army than they lose by the ob- 
struction of their port 

Their charters being now I suppose, legally for- 
feited, maybe modelled as shall ippear most com- 
modious to the Mother country Thus the privileges 
which are found b) experience liable to misuse, will 
betaken aw i), and those who now bellow as pitnots, 
bluster as soldiers, and domineer as legislators, will 
sink into sober merchants and silent planters, peace- 
ablydiligent and securely rich 

But there is one writer, and perhaps many who 
do not write fowhom the contraction of these per 
nicious privileges appears very dangerous ^nd who 
startle at the thoughts of England fiee and Imerica 
in chains Children fij from their own shadow and 
rhetoricians are fnglited by their own voices Chains 
vs> wwdowbtedly a dreadful word, but perhaps the 
masters of civil wj^idom mav discover some grada- 
tions between chains and anarchy Clnins need not 
be put upon those who will be restiained without 
them This contest may end in the softer phrase 
of English Supeiiont) 7 xx\d American Obedience 
We are told that the subjection of hnencans 
may tend to the diminution of our ow n hbei ties an 
event which none but very perspicacious politicians 
arc able to foresee If slaver) be thus fatally con- 
^ tagious 
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tagious, how IS it that we hear the loudest yelps for 
Iibeity among the diivers of negroes? 

But let us interrupt a while this dream of con- 
quest, settlement, and supremacy. Let us remem- 
ber that being to contend, according to one orator, 
■with ihiee millions of Whigs, and according to an- 
othei , with ninety thousand paii lots of Massachusct'' s 
Bay, we may possibly be checked in our career of 
reduction We may be lediiced to peace upon 
equal teims, or driven fiom the western continent, 
and forbidden to violate a second time the happy 
boideis of the land of liberty. The time is now 
perhaps at hand, which Sir Thoinas Browne pre- 
dicted between jest and eai nest, 

When America should no more send out her treasure, 

But spend It at homer m Amci ican pleasure. 

If we are allowed upon oui defeat to stipulate 
conditions, I hope the tieaty of Boston ivill permit 
us to impoit into the confederated Cantons such 
products as they do not raise, and such manufactures 
as they do not make, and cannot buy cheaper from 
other nations, paying like others the appointed cus- 
toms, that if an E?iglish ship salutes a fort ivith 
four guns, it shall be answered at least with two ; and 
that if an Engluhnian be inclined to hold a planta- 
tion, he shall only take' an oath of allegiance to the 
reigning powers, and be suffered, while he lives in- 
offensively, lo retain his own opinion of English 
rights, unmolested in his'conscience by an oath of 
abjuration 
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JOURNEY 
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WESTERN ISLANDS 

OF 

SCOTLAND 


I HAD desired to visit the Hebrides or Western 
Islands of Scotland^ so lougj tint I scarcely re- 
member how the wish was originally excited , and 
was in the Autumn of the year 1773 induced to un- 
dertake the journey, by finding m Mr Boszvell % 
companion, u hose acuteness would help my inquiry, 
and whose gayety of conversation and civility of 
inanneis are sufficient to counteract the inconveni- 
encies of travel, m countries less hospUable tlnn we 
Inve p'i«sed 

On the eighteenth of August we left Edinburgh 
a city too well known to admit description, and di 
rected our course northward, along the eastern coast 
of •Scotland, accompanied the first day by another 
gentleman who could stay with us only lo ig enough 
to show us how much we lost at separation 

As we crossed the /r///< of Bojib oui curiosity 
was attracted hy Inch Keith a small island, which 
neither of my companions had ever visited, though 
lying within their view, it had all their lue^ soli 
cited their notice Here, by climbing with some 

difficulty 
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diiTiculti' over shalteied cra^s, we made the first ex- 
penmen t of onfiequcnted coasts Inch Keith is 
nolhing more than a rock covered with a thin 
Jayr ot earth, not wholly bale of grass, and very 
feilde of thistles A small herd of cows grazes an- 
iiiudN upon it in the summer It seems never to have 
affoided to man or beast a permanent habitation 

We found only the luinsof a small fort, not so in- 
jured by time but that it might be easilj’- lestored to 
its former state It seems never to have been in- 
tended as a place of sti engih, nor was built to endure 
. a SiCgc, but merely to afioid covci to a few soldieis, 
who pel haps had the chaige of a batteiy, or were 
stationed to give signals of approaching danger. 
Theie is theieioie no piovision of water within the 
walls, though the spi mg is so neai , that it might liav'e 
been easily enclosed. One of the stones liad this in- 
scription Mai la Reg 1564” It has probably'' 
been neglected fiom the time that the whole island 
had the same king 

We left this little island with our thoughts em- 
ployed a wdiile on the diffeient appeal ance that it 
w6uld have made, if it had been placed at the same 
distance fiom London, with the same facility of ap- 
proach, with what emulation of puce a few locky 
acies would have been pui chased, and with vrhat 
expensive industry they w'ould have been cultivated 
and adorned 

When w'e landed, we found our chaise ready, and 
passed through Kmghorn, iCirkaldy, and Coivpai y 
places not unlike the small or straggling maiket- 
towns m those paits of England wheie commeice 
and manufactures have not yet pioduced opulence. 

Though 
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Tijougli we uere^et 111 the mobt populous part of 
Scotland, and at so &mail a distan cc from the capital, 
we met few passengeis 

The roads are ncilher rough uoi dirtj- , and it 
affords a southern stranger a new hind of pleasure 
to travel so comniodiously without the nitcrrupiion 
oftoHgates Where the bottom is rockj, as it SLcms 
commonly to be in Scotland, a smooth w ay is made 
indeed with great labour, but it ncvei wants repairs, 
and m those parts where adventitious materials are 
necessary the ground once consolidated is rarely 
broken for the inland commerce is not great, nor 
are heavy commodities often transported otherwise 
than by water The carnages m common use ore 
small carts, drawn each by one little horse , and a 
man seems to denre some degree of dignity and 
importance from the reputation of possessing a tu 0 
horse cart 

ST ANDREWS 

At an hour somewhat late we came to An 
drews, a city once archicpiscopal , where that uni- 
versitytill subsists in which philosophy was formerly 
tauglit by Buchanan, whose name has is fair a claim 
to immortality as can be conferred by modern 
latinity, and perhaps a fairer than the instability of 
vernacular languages admits 

We found, that by the interposition of some invi- 
sible friend lodgings had been prov ided for us at the 
house of one of the professors, whose easy civilify 
quickly made usforget that we werestiangers , and in 
the whole time of our stay we were gratified by every 
mode of kindness and entertained with all the ele 
gance of lettered hospitality 


In 
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In the morning we arose to perambulate a city, 
which only history shows to have once flourished, 
and suiveyed the rums of ancient magnificence, of 
which even the ruins cannot long be visible, unless 
some cai e be taken to pi esei ve them ; and where is 
the pleasuie of pi esei ving such mournful memorials ? 
The}’- have been till very lately so much neglected, 
that every man cairied away the stones who fancied 
that he wanted them 

The cathedral, of which the foundations may be 
still traced, and a small part ofthe wall is standing, 
appears to have been a spacious and majestick build- 
ing, not unsuitable to the piiraacy of the kingdom. 
Of the architectuie, the poor lemains can liaidly 
exhibit, even to an artist, a sufficient specimen. It 
W’as demolished, as is well known, m the tumult and 
violence of Knox\ reformation. 

Not far fiom the cathedral, on the maigin of the 
water, stands a fiagincnt of ihe castle, m which the 
aichbishop anciently resided It uas nevei very 
laige, and was built with more attention to secuiity 
than pleasure Cm dinal Bea^omi is said to have had 
workmen employed m improving its fortifications, at 
the time when he was muidered by the luffians of 
refoimation, ni the mannei of which /O?orhas given 
vvhkt he himself calls a merry nariative 

The change of lehgion m Scotland^ eager and ve- 
hement as it was, larised an epidemiCtil e^ilimsiasm, 
compounded of sullen scrupulousness and wai like fe- 
rocity, which, m a people whom idleness lesigned to 
their own thoughts, and who, conversing only u ith 
each other, suffeied no dilution of then zeal fioin the 
gradual influx of new opinions, was longtiansinitted 

' in 
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jn Its full strength from the old to the young, hut by 
trade and intercourse n ith Englmid is now visibly 
abating, and gmng nay too fast to that laxity of 
practice and indifference of opinion, in which men, 
not sufficiently instructedtolindtliemiddlepoint,too 
easily shelter themselves from rigour and constraint 

The city of Si Andicos nhen it had lost its ar- 
chiepiscopal preeminence, gradually decayed one 
of its streets is now lost and in those that remain, 
there is the silence and solitude of inactne indigence 
and glooiny depopulation 

The unn ersity , n ithin a few y ears, consisted of 
three colleges, but is now reduced to tno, the 
college of St Leonard being lately dissohcd by the 
sale of its buildings, and the appropriation of its 
revenues to the professors of the tno others The 
chapel of the alienated college is yet standing, a 
fabnek not inelegant of external structure but I 
was always, by some cml excuse hindered from en- 
tering it A decent attempt, as I was since told, 
has been made to contert it into a kind of green- 
house by planting its area with shrubs This new 
method of gardening is unsuccessful , the plants do 
not hitherto prosper To what use it will next be 
put, I have no pleasure in conjecturing It is some- 
thing that Its present state is at least not ostenta- 
tiously displayed Wliere there is yet shame there 
may in time be virtue 

The dissolution of St Leonard’s College was doubt 
less necessary, but of that necessity there is reason 
to complain It is surely not without just reproach 
that a nation of which the commerce is hourly 
extending and the wealth increasing, denies any 

VoL VIII P pai«- 
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paiticipation of its prosperity to its literal y socictic:?; 
and while Its mei chants or its nobles aie raising 
palaces, siifleis it'; univeisities to moulder into dust. 

Of the two colleges yet standing, one is by the 
institution of its founder appiopriated to dninity. 
It IS said to be capable of containing fifty students, 
but more than one must occupy a chamber. The 
libiaiy, which is of late election, is not very spacious, 
bat elegant and luminous 

TheDoctoi, b^-whom it was shown, hoped toirii- 
tate or subdue my Eiiglishvnmly, by telling me, that 
we had no such lepositoiy of books in England^ 

St. Audi CIOS seems to be a place emineiitl3’' 
adapted to study and education, being situated in a 
populous, yet a cheap countiy, and exposing the 
minds and manners of young men ncithei to the 
devit}^ and dissoluteness of a capital city, nor to the 
gioss liixuiy of a town of commerce, places natu- 
rally unpropitious toleaining, in one the desire of 
knowledge easily gives way to the love of pleasure, 
and in the other, ism dangei of yielding to the love 
of money 

The students however are represented as at this 
time not exceeding a hundred Perhaps it may be 
some obstiuction to then inciease that there is no 
episcopal chapel in the place I saw no leason for 
imputing then paucity to the present piofessors, nor 
can the expense of an academical education be very 
reasonably objected A student of the highest class 
may keep his annual session, oi as the English call it, 
his teim, which lasts seien months, for about fifteen 
pounds, and one of lower rank foi less than ten, m 
Inch boai d, lodging, and msti net ion ai e all included. 

The 
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The chief magistnte Tcsident in the university, 
misweimg to o\ir Mce chancellor nnd to the rec/or 
magnificus on the continent, hid commonly the title 
of Lord Rector, but being addressed only as Mr 
Recto) in an maucfuntory speech by the present 
chancellor, he has fallen from lus former dignity of 
style Lordship nas \e?y hbeially annexed by our 
ancestors to any station or character of dignity they 
said the Lord General^ and Lord Ambassadour so 
v,e still say, my Lordgto the judge Upon the circuit, 
and jet retain in oar 'Liturgy, th Lords of (he 
Council ’ * 

^ In w nlkmg among the rums of religious buddings, 
we came to two \ aults over which Iiad formerly stood 
the house of the sub prior One of the vaults ms in 
habited by an old woman, who claimed the ri^ht of 
abode tliere, as the vv idowof a man v\ ho^e ancestors 
had possessed tlie same gloomv mansion for no less 
than four generations The right hovvever it began 
was considcied as established by legal prescription 
and theold vv oman live*: undisturbed She thinks how- 
ever that she has a claim to something more tnan snf 
ferance for as her husband s name was Bruce she 
IS allied to rov alty, and told Mr Ba-wdly that w hen 
there were persons of quality m the place, ihe was 
distinguished by some notice, that indeed she is now 
neglected but she spins a thread has the company 
of a cat and is trouble onie to nobody 

Havjng now seen whatever this ancient city 
ofFered to our cunosity , we left it w ith good wishes, 
havingreison to be highly pleased with the attention 
tliat was paid us But whoever surveys the woild 
jp 2 must 
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must see many things that give him pain, Tlie kind- 
ness of the pi ofessoi s did not conti ibute to abate the 
uneasy remembiancc of an univcisity declining, a 
college alienated, and a church profaned and hasten- 
ing to the ground 

Sl, Ajidrezos indeed has formerly suffered more 
atrocious ravages and moieextensive destruction, but 
recent e^ ils affect with greater force. We were re- 
conciled to the sight of archiepiscopal ruins. The 
distance of a calamity from the present time seems 
to preclude the mind from contact or sympathy. 
Events long past are bai ely known , they ai e not con- 
sidered We lead with as little emotion the violence 
of/u20t and his followeis, as the iiruptions ofAlaric 
and the Goths. Had the unneisity been destroyed 
two centimes ago, we should not ha\e regictted it; 
but to see it pining in decaj’’, and stiugghngfoi life, 
fills the mind with mournful images and ineffectual 
wishes. 

ABERBROTIIICK. 

As we knew sorrow and wishes to be vain, it was 
now our business to mind oui way. The loads of 
Scotland afford little diveision to the traieller, who 
seldom sees himself either encountered or overtaken, 
and who has nothing to contemplate but grounds 
that have no visible boundaries, or are separated by 
walls of loose stone. Fiom the bank of the Tzieed 
to St Andrews I had never seen a single tree, which 
I did not believe to have giown up far within the 
present centuiy. Now and then about a gentle- 
man’s liQuse stands a small plantation, which in 
Scotch IS called a policy, but of these there are few, 

and 
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and those fe^v ill \ery young The ninety of sua 
ind shade is here utterl} unknown There is no tree 
for either shelter or timber The oak and the thorn 
IS equally a stranger, and the nhole country is ev 
tended in uniform nikediiess c\cept that m the 
road between Kirkaldy ind Co vpar, I passed for a 
fe« }ards between two hedges A tree might be a 
show in Scotland^ as 1 horse in Venice At St An- 
drezcsVlT RurryeZ/foundonlyone, and recommended 
It to my notice I told him that it was rough and 
low or looked IS if 1 thought so This, said he, is 
nothing to mother a few miles olT I was still less 
delighted to hear that another tree was not to be seen 
nearer Nay, said 1 gentlemm that stood b^, I 
know but of this and that tree in the county 

The Lowlands of Scotland had once undoubtedly 
■an equal ])ortjon of woods with other countries 
Torests are every w here gradually diminished, as ar- 
chitecture and cultivation prevail by the increase of 
people and the introduction of arts But 1 believe 
few regions have been denuded like this, vv hereman^ 
centuries must have passed in waste without the least 
thought of future supply Davies observes in his 
account of Ireland that no Irishman had ever 
planted an orchard Tor that negligence some e\- 
cuse might be drawn from an unsettled state of life, 
and the instability of property , but m Scotland pos- 
session haslong been secure, and inheritance regular, 
yet it may be doubted whether before the Union any 
man between Edinburgh and England had ever set 
a tree 

Of this improvidence no other account can be 
p 3 given 
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given than that it piobably began in'times of turault, 
and continued because it bad begun Established 
custom is not easily broken, till some great event 
shakes the whole system of things, and life seems to 
recommence upon new principles That before the 
Union the Scots had little tiadc and little money, is 
no valid apology , foi plantation is the least expensive 
of all methods of impiovement To drop a seed 
into the giound can cost nothing, and the tioubleis 
not great of protecting the young plant, till it is out 
of danger, though it must be allowed to ha\e some 
difficulty in places like these, wheie they have neither 
wood foi palisades, noi thoins for hedges 

Oiii way was over the Firth ofTai/, whci e, though 
the water was not wide, we paid four shillings for 
fei lying the chaise. In the necessaries of 

life aie easily proem ed, but superfluities and elegan- 
cies aie of the same price at least as in England, 
and therefoi e maj'' be consideied as much dearer 

We stopped a while at Dundee, where I remem- 
ber nothing lemaikable, and mounting oiii chaise 
again, came about the close of the day to Abei bro- 
th ick. 

T.he monastery of Abei bi oihick is of great renown 
m the history of Scotland, Its ruins afiord ample 
testimony of its ancient magnificence its extent 
might, I suppose, easily be found by following the 
walls among the glass and weeds, and itg height is 
known by some parts yet .standing. The arch of 
one of the gates is entire, and of another only so far 
dilapidated as to diversify the appearance A square 
apartment of great loftiness is yet standing, its use I 

' could 
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could not conjecture ns its elevation uas very dis- 
proportionate to its nren Two cornel towers par- 
ticular!) attracted our attention Mr Bosiiell whose 
inquisitiveness is seconded by great activit), scram 
bled in at a high window, but found the stairs vvithm 
broken and could not leach the top Of the other 
tower we were told that the inhibitants sometimes 
climbed it, but we did not immediately discern the 
entrance, and as the night was gathering upon us, 
thought proper to desist ^len skilled m architecture 
might do what we did not attempt they might pro- 
bably form an exact ground plot of this venerable 
edifice They may fiom some parts yet landing con- 
jecture its general form and perhaps b\ comparing 
it with other buildings of the same kind and the same 
age attain an idea very near to truth 1 should 
scarcely have regretted my journey, had it aOoeded 
nothing more than the sight of AberbiothiU 

MONTROSE 

Leav mg these fragments of magnificence, we tra- 
velled on to Monlrosc, vvliith we surveyed in the 
morning and found it well built, air), and clean 
The town house is a lundsome fribncl with a por- 
tico e then went to view the Bnglisk chapel, 
and found a smdt church, clean to a degree un 
known in any other part Scollancl with commo- 
dious galleries and what was jet less expected, with 
an organ 

At our inn we did not find a reception such as wo 
thought proportionate to tne commercial opulence 
of the place, but Mr Boswdl desired me to observe 
p 4 that 
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that the innkeeper was an Englishman, and I then 
defended him as well as I could 

When I had pioceeded thus far, I had oppoitu- 
nities of observing what I had never heard, that there 
were many beggars in Scotland. In Edinburgh the 
pioportion IS, I think, not less than in London., and 
in the smaller places it is far greater than m English 
towns of the same extent It must, however, be 
allowed, that they are not importunate, nor clamo- 
lous. They solicit silently, or veiy modestly, and 
therefoie, though their behaviour may stiike with 
more force the heart of a stranger, they aie certainly 
in (ganger of missing the attention of their country- 
men. Novelty has alwaj's some power; an unac- 
customed mode of begging, excites an unaccustomed 
degiee of pity But the force of novelty is by its 
own nature soon at an end, the efficacy of outcry 
and perseverance is permanent and certain. 

The road fiom Montrose exhibited a continua- 
tion of the same appearances. The country is still 
naked, the hedges are of stone, and the fields so ge- 
nerally plowed, that it is haid to imagine where gi ass 
is found for the horses that till them. The harvest, 
which was almost ripe, appeared very plentiful 
Early m the afternoon Mr. observed, that 

- we were at no great distance from the house of lord 
Monboddo The magnetism of his conversation easily 
drew us out of our way, and theentei tamment which 
we received would have been a sufficient i ecompense 
foi a much greater deviation. 

The roads beyond Edinbmgh, as they are less 
fiequented, must be expected to grow gradually 

rougher; 
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rougher, but they were hitherto by no means in- 
commodious We tiavelled on with the gentle pace 
of 1 Scotch driver, who having no rivals m expedi 
tion, neither gives himself nor his hoises unnecessary 
trouble We did not affect the impatience vve did 
not feel, but \\ ere satisfied with the company of each 
other, is well riding m the chaise, as sitting at an 
inn The night and the day are equall) solitary and 
equally safe, for w here there ire so iew travellers, 
why should there be robbers } 

ABERDEEN 

We came somewhat late to Aberdeen, and found 
the inn so full, that we had some diflitulty in obtain 
ing admission, till Mr Soswell m'lde himself known 
his name overpowered all objection, and we found a 
very good house ind civil treatment 

I received the ne\t day a very kind letter from 
Sir Alexander Gordon, whom I liad formeily known 
in London and after a cessation of all intercourse 
for near twenty vears, met here professoi of ph^ sick 
m the Kings College Such unexpected renewals 
of acquaint ince maj be numbered among the most 
pleasing incidents ot life 

The knowledge of one professor soon procured 
me the notice of the rest, and I did not want any 
token of regard being conducted wherever there 
was any thing which I desued to see, and entertained 
at once w ith the novelty of the place, and the kind- 
ness of communication 

To write of the cities of our own island with the 

solemnity 
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solemnity of geograplncal desciiption, as if we had 
been cast upon a newly discovered coast, has the 
appearance of a very fiivolous ostentation , yet as 
Scotland is little known to the greater part of those 
who may read these observations, it is not super- 
fluous to 1 elate, that under the name oi Aberdeen 
are comprised two towns, standing about a mile 
distant from each other, but governed, 1 think, by 
the same magistrates. 

Old Aberdeen is the ancient episcopal city, in 
which are still to be seen the remains of the cathedral. 
It has the appearance of a town in decay, having 
been situated, in times when commerce was yet un- 
studied, with very little attention to the commodi- 
ousness of the harbour 

Nezv Aberdeen has all the bustle of piosperous 
tiade, and all the show of increasing opulence It is 
built by the water-side The houses aie laige and 
lofty, and the stieets spacious and clean. They build 
almost wholly with the granite used in the new pave- 
ment of the streets of London, n Inch is well known 
not to want hardness, yet they shape it easily It is 
beautiful, and must be vwy lasting 

What particulai pai ts of commerce are chiefly ex- 
ercised by the mei chants of Aberdeen, I have not 
enquired The manufacture which forces itself 
upon a stranger’s eye is that of knit-stockings, on 
which the women of the lower class aie visibly em-" 
ployed 

In -each/ of these towns there is a college, or in 
striclci language an university , for m both there are 
professois of the same paits of leaining, and the 

colleges 
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colleges hold their •sessions and confer degrees se-' 
p\ratelv with total independence of one on the 
other 

In Aberdeen stinds the Kivs^s CoUegCy of 
which the first president was Hector Boeie, or Boe- 
thius who mav be |U‘ 5 tlv reierenced as one of the 
reiners of elegant learning AVhen he studied at 
Paris^ he was acquainted with Cra^mief wlio after 
wards gave hmi apnbhclr/estimonrof his esteem by 
inscribing to him a catalogue of his norks" Tiie 
style of Boethius, though, perhaps not always rigo- 
rously puie IS formed with great diligence upon an- 
cient models and wholly iininfecltd with monastick. 
barbarity His history is written with elegance and 
Mgour but his hbulouwess 'iiid creihiJit} 'irc just!} 
blamed His fibulousness if he was the mthor of 
the fictions is a fault for which no apology can be 
made but his credulity may be excused in an age 
yvhen all men were credulous Le lining wns then 
using on tlie woild , but ages so long accustomed to 
darkness, were too much dazzltd w;tb its light to see 
anj thing distnictlj Tnefnst raceofscbolais in the 
fifteenth centurj, and some tmae after were for the 
pyost part, learning to speak latiiei tinm to think, 
md weid therefore more studious of elc-,ance than 
pf truth T he contemporaries of thought 

It siiflicient to I now what the ancients h id df Jjvered 
The e\ imination of tenets and of f icts was rc'^cived 
for another geiietafion 

Boethius as president of the uniicf'-ity eiijojed a 
reienuG of forty SfoWwA marks about two pounds 
four slnllings md sispeuce of sterling raone^ In 

the 
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the present age of trade and taxes, it is difTicult even 
for the imagination so to raise tlie value of money, 
or so to dirhinish the demands of life, as to suppose 
four-and-forty shillings a year an honoiiiable stipend j 
yet it n as pi obably equal, not only to the needs, but 
to the rank of Boethius. The wealth of England 
was undoubtedly to that of Scotland moie than five 
to one, and it is known that Henry the Eighth^ 
among whose faults avarice was never reckoned, 
gi anted to Rogci Aschamy as a reward of his learn- 
ing, a pension of ten pounds a 3Tai . 

The other, called the Marischal College, is in the 
new town. The hall is laige and well lighted. One 
of its oinameiits is the picture of Arthur Johnston, 
who was piincipal of the college, and who holds 
among the Latin poets of Scotland the next place 
to the elegant Buchanan. 

- In the libraiy I was shown some curiosities, a 
Hebrew manusciipt of exquisite penmanship, and a 
Latin translation of Ai islotlc's Politicks bj’- Leonar- 
dwi Aretimis 3 "wwitew in the Homan charactei with 
nicety and beauty, which, as the art of printing has 
made them no longer necessar}’', are not now to be 
found. This was one of the latest performances of 
the transcribers, foi Aretmus died but about twenty 
years before typogi aphy was invented. This vei sion 
has been printed, and may be found in hbraiies, but 
is little read, for the same books have been since 
translated both by Victorius and Lamhinus, who 
lived HI an age more cultivated, but perhaps owed 
in part to Aretmus that they were able to excel 
him. Much is due to those who first broke the way 

to 
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to knowledge, and left onl^ to their successours the 
task, of smoothing it 

In both these colleges the methods of instruction 
are nearly the same, tlie lectures differing only by 
the accident'll difference of diligence, or ability m 
the professors The students w ear scarlet gou ns, and 
the proFe‘:sors black, nhich is, I believe, the atade 
mical dress in all the Scottish unncrsities, except 
that of Edinburgh, where tlie scholars are not 
distinguished b^ any particular habit In tlie King's 
'College there is kept a publick tabic, but the scholars 
of the Cof/ege are boarded m the town 

The expense of living is here, according to the in- 
formation that I could obtain, somewhat more than 
at St Andravs 

The course of education is extended to four years, 
at the end of uluch those who hake a degree, who 
are not many, become masters of arts, and whoever 
isamasterma^, ifhepleases immediately commence 
doctor The title of doctor, however, was fora con 
siderable time bestowed only on physicians The 
advocates are examined and approved by their own 
body, the ministers were not ambitious of titles, or 
'were afraid of being censured for ambition and the 
doctorate in every faculty was commonly given or 
old into other countries The ministers are now 
reconciled to distinction and as it must always hap 
pen that some will excel others have thought gra- 
duation a proper testimony of uncommon abilities 
or acquisitions 

The indiscriminate collation of degrees has justly 
takenaway that respect which they onguially claimed. 
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as stamps by which the literary value of men so 
distinguished was authoritatively denoted That aca- 
demical honours, oi any others, should be conferred 
with exact pioportion to meat, is more than human 
judgment or human' integrity have given reason to 
expect.' Perhaps degiees in umveisities cannot be 
better ad] listed by any general rulethan by the length 
of time passed in the pubhek profession of learning. 
An English or Irish doctorate cannot be obtained by 
a veiy young man, and it is leasonable to suppose, 
what IS likewise by experience /commonly found 
true, that he who is by age, qualified to be a doctor, 
has in so much time gained learning sufficient not to 
disgrace the title, or w'lt sufficient not to desire it 

The Scotch umveisities hold but one term or ses- 
sion m the year. That of St And? eru’s continues 
eight months, that of Aberdeen only five, fioni the 
first bf November to the fii>jt of Api il 

In Aberdeen there is an English chapel, m which 
the congregation was numerous and splendid The 
form of pubhek wmiship used by the chinch of Eng- 
land, IS in Scotland legally practised in licensed 
chapels served by clergymen of English oi Ti ish or- 
dination, and by tacit connivance quietly peimitted 
in separate congregations, supplied with ministers 
by the successours of the bishops ivho weie deprived 
at the Revolution. 

We came to Abeideen on Saturday, August 21 
On Monday w'^e were invited into the towm-hall, 
where I had the fieedom of the city given me by the 
''‘Lord Piovost The honour conferred had all the 
decoiations that politeness could add, and what I am 

afiaid 
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ftfmd I should notha^elnd tosa^ of nny citj south 
of tile Ttuedt I found no petty otScer bowing for 
a fte ^ ^ 

The parclimcnt containing the record of admis 
Sion IS, with tile seal appending, fastened to a ri- 
bind, and ^\om for one day b} the new citizen m 
his hat ' 

a ladj who saw as at the chapel, the earl of 
Frrol was informed of our nrrwal, and we had the 
honour of an invitation to his seat, called Slancs 
CasLle^ as I im told, improperlj , from tlie castle of 
that name, which ohee stood at a place not fir 
distant 

The road beyond Jberdeeti grew more ston}, and 
continued equally naked of all vegetable decoration 
We travelled over a tract of ground near the sea, 
which not long ago, sufieied a very uncommon and 
unexpected cahmit) The ‘^and of the shore was 
raised a tempest in such quantities, and earned 
to such a distance, that an estate was overwhelmed 
and lost Such and so hopeless was the barrenness 
superinduced, that the owner, when he w as required 
to pay the usual ta\, desired rather to resign the 
ground 

SLANCS CASTLF THE BbLLEH OF BUCHAN 

Wc came in the afternoon to Sianes Castlcy built 
upon tbe margin of the sea, so that the walls of one 
of the towers seem oul^ a continuation of a perpen 
dicuhr roch the foot of which is beaten by the 
waves To walk round the house seemed impiacti- 
cable Trom tbe windows the ej e w andcrs ovei the 
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sea that separates Scotland hom' Nonvay, and when 
the winds beat wnth violence, must enjoy all the ter- 
nfick grandeur of the tempestuous ocean I w’^ould 
not for my amusement wish for a storm, but as 
storms, whether wished or not, will sometimes hap- 
pen, I may say, without violation of humanity, that 
I should willingly look out upon them from Slanes 
Castle. 

When we were about to take our leave, our de- 
parture was prohibited by the countess, till we should 
have seen two places upon the coast, which she 
'Tightly considered as worthy of curiosity. Dun Buy, 
and the Buller of Buchan, to which Mr Boyd very 
'kindly conducted us. 

Dun Buy, which m Erse is said to signify the 
Yellow Rock, is a double protuberance of stone, open 
'to the main sea on one side, and parted from the 
land by a very narroiv channel on the other It lias 
its name and its colour from the dung of innumera- 
ble sea-fowls, which m the spiing choose this place as 
, convenient for incubation, and have their eggs and 
their young taken m great abundance One of the 
birds that' frequent this lock has, as we were told, 
its bodj’’ not larger than a duck’s, and yet lays eggs 
as large as those of a goose This bird is by the in- 
habitants named a Coot That winch is called Coot 
m England is heie a Cooler 

Upon these rocks there was nothing that could 
long detain attention, and we soon turned our eyes 
to the Buller, or Bouillon of Buchan, which no man 
■can see with indifference, who has either sense of 
dangei, or delight m raiity. It is a rock perpen- 
dicularly 
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tlicuhrly( tubulated, united on one side uilli a high 
shore and on the otlicr rising steep to a grtat height, 
nbo\e the nnm sea The top is open, from uhich 
may be seen a dark gulf of w iter uhicli flous into 
the ca\itv, through a breach made in the loner part 
of the enclosing rock It hai the appearance of a 
vast uell bordered with a wall Tlie edge of tlie 
i?K//er is not wide, and to those that walk round, 
appears \ery iiarrou lie that ventures to look, 
downward, sees that if his foot slioiild slip, he must 
fall from his dreadful delation upon stones on one 
side, or into the water on the otlier ^\ e however 
avent round and were glad when tlic circuit was 
completed 

When w ecame dow n to the sea, w e saw some boats, 
and roue *, and resolved to explore the Buller^ at 
the bottom We entered the arch, winch thewnter 
had made and found ourscUes m \ place, which, 
tliough we could not tlmik ourseUev m danger, wc 
could scarcely survey without some recoil of the 
mind The basin in which wc floated was nearly 
circular, peril ips thirty j-ards m diameter We w ere 
enclosed b^ anattiral wall, rising sleep onov'erj sidcto 
a height winch produced the idea of insurmountable 
confinement The interception of all lateral liglit 
caused a dismal gloom Kound us was a perpendi 
cuhr rock, above us the distant ‘•ky, and below an 
unknown profundity of water If I had any malice 
against a walking spirit, instead of laying him in the 
Red Sea^ I would condemn him to reside in the 
Riiller of Buchan 

But terrour without danger is only one of the 
‘iports of fancy, a voluntary agitation of the mind 

VoL VIII U that 
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that is permitted no longer than it pleases. We were 
soon at leisuie to examine the place with minute 
inspection, and found, many cavities which, as the 
watermen told us, went backwaid to a depth which 
they had never explored Their extent we had not 
time to try, they are said to serve different purposes 
Ladies come hither sometimes in the summer with 
collations, ahd smugglers make them storehouses for 
clandestine merchandise. It is hardly to be doubted 
but the pirates of ancient times often used them as 
magazines of arms, or repositories of plunder. 

To the little vessels used by the noi thei n rowers, ^ 
the Buller may have served as a shelter from storms, 
and peihaps as a retreat from enemies; the entrance 
might have been stopped, or guarded with little dif- 
ficulty, and though the vessels that were stationed 
within would have been battered with stones showered 
oh them from above, yet the crews wmuld have lam 
safe m the caverns. 

Next morning we'conlmued our journey, pleased 
with our reception at Slanes Castle, of which we had- 
. now leisure to recount the grandeur and the ele- 
gance , for our way affoi ded us few topicks of con- 
versation. The ground was neither uncultivated nor 
unfruitful; but it was still all aiable Of flocks or 
herds there was no appearance. I had now travelled 
two hundred miles m Scotland, and seen only one 
tree not younger than myself. 

B A M F F. 

We dined this day at the house of Mr Frazer 
of, Streichimi, lyho showed us m his grounds some 

stone 
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stone'? yet standing of 1 Druidical circle, and what 
I began to think more worthy of notice, some forest 
trees of full growth 

At night we came to Bamjfy where I remember 
nothing that particularly chimed my attention The 
ancient towns of Scotland generally an appear- 
ance unuoual to Lngluhinen The houses, whether 
gieat or small are for the most part built of stones 
Their ends are now and then ne\t the streets, and 
the entrance mfo them js \ery often b_) a /light of 
steps which reaches up to the-second story, theflooi 
which IS level with the ground being enteied only by 
stairs descending within the house 

The art of joining squares of glass with lead is 
little used in Scotland^ and m some places is totally 
forgotten The frames of their windows are all of 
wood They are more frugal of their glass than the 
English, and will often, m houses not otheiwise 
mean, compose a square of tvo pieces not join 
mg like cracked glass, but willi one edge laid 
perhaps half an inch over the other Their win 
dows do not move upon hinges, but are pushed up 
and drawn down in grooves jet they are seldom ac 
commodated with weighU and pulleys lie that 
would have his window open must hold it with his 
hand, unless what may be sometimes, found among 
good contriveis, there be a nail which he may stick 
into a hole, to keep it from falling 

What cannot be done without some uncommon 
trouble or particular expedient, will not often be 
done at all The mcommodiousntss of the Scotch 
wmdow> keeps them \erj closely shut The ne 
Q z cessitj 
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ccssity of ventilating human habitations has not \et 
been found bj^ oui noitlicrn neighbours, and even 
in houses ncll luiilt and elegantly fuinished, a 
stiangci may be sometimes foi given, if he allows 
himself to wish foi iieshei air. 

These dimmulne obsciiations seem to tahe aw^ay 
something fiom the dignity of wiitmg, and theicfoie 
aie ne\ei communicated but W'lth hesitation, and a 
little feat of abasement and contempt. Jhit it must 
be lemembeied, that life consists not of a senes of 
illustiiousactionSjOr elegantenjo}mcn<s, thegi cater 
paitofoui time passes m compliance w ilh necessities, 
m the performance of daily duties, m the lemoial of 
small mconvenienciGS, m the proem ement of petty 
pleasures, and we arc w'ell oi ill at ease, as the mam 
sticam of life glides on smootlily, or is lufTled by 
small obstacles and frequent intei i upl ion. The ti ue 
state of oveiy nation is the state of common life 
The manners of a people aie not to be found m the 
schools of leainmg, or the palaces of greatne'^s, 
Avheie the national character is obscured oi obh- 
teiated by travel or mstiuction, by philosoph}'’ oi 
^^amt}'- , noi is pubhek happiness to be estimated by 
the assemblies of the gay, or the banquets of the 
iich. The gieat mass of nations is neithei rich nor 
gay they whose aggiegate constitutes the people, 
are found m the stieets and the villages, m the shops 
and farms, and fiom them, collective!}’’ consideied, 
must the measure of geneial piosperity be taken. As 
they approach to delicacy, a nation is refined , as 
their conveniencies aie multiplied, a nation, at least 
acommeicial nation, must be denominated wealthy. 
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ELGIN 

Pindmg nothing to detim us it Bamff', e set out 
in the morning, nnd having breakfasted at Cullen, 
about noon came to Clgin, where, in the inn tint 
ave supposed the best, dinner ^\as set before 11s 
which ne could not cat This ms the first time, 
and except one, the last that I found an) reason to 
complain of a Scottish table, and such disappoint- 
ments Isuppose,miistbee\pcctcdmc\er) countr^ 
nhere there is no great fiequency of travellers 

Tile ruins of the cathedral of Elgin afforded us 
another proof of the waste of reformation Theie 
IS enough remaining to show, tint it was once 
magnificent Its whole plot is easily traced On 
the north side of the chon, tlie chapter house, w Incji 
IS roofed with an arch of stone, remains entire, and 
on the south side^ another mass of building, which 
we could not enter, is preserved by the care of the 
famil) of Gordon, but the body of the church is jh 
mass of fragments 

A paper was here put into our hands, which de- 
duced from sufficient authorities the Instory of this 
■venerable rum The church of Elgin had in the 
intestine tumults of the barbarous ages, been laid 
waste by the irruption of a Highland chief, wliom 
the bishop had ofiended, but it was gradually re 
stored to the state of which the traces may be now 
discerned, and was at last not destroyed by the tu- 
multuous violence of Knox but more shamefully 
suffered to dilapidate bv deliberate robber) und 
frigid indifference There is still extant, m the 
Q 3 books 
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books of the council, an ordei, of which I cannot 
remember the date, but which was doubtless issued 
aftei the Reformation, directing that the lead, which 
covers the two cathedrals of Elgin and Abeicleen, 
shall be taken aivay, and converted into money for 
the support of the ai my A Scotch army ivas ni 
those times very cheaply kept , yet the lead of tv o 
chui dies must have born so small a pioportion to 
any military expense, that it is hard not to believe 
the reason alleged to be morel3’‘ popular, and the 
money intended for some pi nate puise. The order 
however was obeyed, the two churches w'eie stiip- 
ped, and the lead was shipped to be sold in Holland. 
I hope eiery readei vill icjoice that this cargo of 
saciilcge was lost at sea 

Let us not however make too mudi haste to despise 
our neighbouis. Oui own cathedials aie moulder- 
ing by uniegaided dilapidation It seems to be part 
of the despicable philosophy of the time to despise 
monuments of sacred magnificence, and we are in 
dange. of doing that deliberately, ivhich the Scots 
did not do but m the unsettled state of an impeifect 
constitution. 

Those who had once uncoveied the cathedrals 
never wished to covei them again , and being thus 
, made useless, they weie first neglected, and peihaps> 
as the stone was wanted, afterwaids demolished 

Elgin seems a place of little trade, and thinly in- 
habited The episcopal cities of Scotland, I believe, 
generally fell with their churches, though some of 
them have since recovered by a situation convenient 
for commerce. Thus Glasgow, though it has no 
longer an aichbishop, has risen beyond its oiiginal 

state 
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sHte the opulence of its traders, 'xn^Aberdeei 
though its 'incient stock had decayed, flourishes h 
a new shoot in another place 

In the chief street of HlgiUy the houses |ut ov( 
the lowest stoiy, like the old buildings of timber i 
London^ but with greater prominence^ so that thei 
IS sometimes a walk for a considerable length undi 
a. cloister, or portico, uhich is now indeed fiequentl 
broken, because the new houses have another forn 
but seems to ln\e been uniformly continued in tl 
old city 


1 

r-ORES CALDER PORT GEORGE 

We v\ent forwards the same day to Tom, tl 
toun to whicli Macbeth was travelling when he 
the weird sisters m Ins wiy This to an Engltshmi 
IS classick ground Onr imaginations were heate 
and our thoughts recalled to their old amusements 

We had now a prelude to the Highlands 'W 
began to Iea\e fertility and culture behind us, ai 
saw for a great length of road nothing but heatl 
yet at Fochabars, a seat belonging to the duke 
Gordon, there is aiv orchard, which in Scotland I hi 
never seen before with some timber trees, and 
plantation of oaks 

At Fores we found good accommodation, b 
nothing worthy of particular remark, and ne, 
morning entered upon the road on which Macbe 
heard the fatal prediction , but we travelled on n 
interrupted by promises of kingdoms, and came 
Nairjif a ro} al burgh, which, if odcl it flourished, 
Q 4 nc 
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now in a state of miseiable decay, but I know not 
whether its chief annual magisti ate has not still the 
title of Loid Piovost 

At Nairn we maj'- fix the veige of the Highlands ; 
for heie I first saw peat-fiies, and first hcaid Ihe Erse 
language. We had no motive to stay longer than to 
breakfast, and went foiward to , the house of Mr. 
Macaulay, the minister who published an account of 
St Kilda, and by his direction visited Calcler Castle, 
fiom uhich Macbeth diew his second title It lias 
been foi meily a place of stiength The di awbi idge 
is still to be seen, but the moat is now di y The 
towel IS veiy ancient. Its walls aic of gieat thick- 
ness, arched on the top with stone, and sunounded 
with battlements. The lest of the house is latei, 
though far fi om modern. 

We Avere favoured by a gentleman, who lives in 
the castlJ, with a lettei to one of the officeis at Foit 
Geoige, which being the most legiilar foi tification 
in the island, uell deserves the notice of a tiaveller, 
who has never tiavelled befoie. We A\ent thither 
next day, found a veiy kind leception, weie led 
round the works by a gentleman, Avho explained the 
use of every pait, and entertained by Sir Eyi'e 
Coote, the goveinour, with such elegance of conver- 
sation, as left us no attention to the delicacies of his 
table. 

Fort George I shall not attempt to gn^e any 
account I cannot delineate it scientifically, and a 
loose and popular description is of use only when ' 
the imagination is to be amused Theie was every 
wheie an appeal ance of the utmost neatness and 
regularity. But my suffrage is of little value, be- 
cause 
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c'luse this and Fort Augustus are the only garrisons 
that I ever sau 

"SFe did not regret the time spent at the fort 
though in consequence of our delay we came some- 
a\hat late tolnicniess the town nhich may properly 
be called the capital of the Highlands Hither the 
inhabitants of the inland parts come to be supplied 
aMth ivhat the} cannot make for themselves hither 
thejoung njinplis of the mountains and \ alleys are 
sent for education, and as far as my observation has 
reached, are not «;ent in tain 

INVCHNESS 

Inioness nas the last place which had a regular 
communicationby high roads with the sontlicrncoun 
tics All the wa}s beyond it have, I btheve, been 
made by tlie soldiers in this centur} At Xnvaness 
therefore Cromwell^ when he subdued Scotland^ 
stationed a garrison asat tlieboundary ofthe High 
lands The soldiers seem to have incorporated af- 
terwards with the inhabitants and to have peopled 
the place with an English race , for the language of 
this town has been long considered as peculiarly 
elegant 

Here is a castle, called the castle of Macbeth^ the 
walls of which arejet standing It was no very 
capacious edifice, but stands upon a rock so high and 
steep that I think it was once not accessible, but by 
the help of ladders, or a budge Over against it, 
on another hill was a fort built by Cromiully now 
totally demolished, for no faction of Scotland loved 
the name of Cromwell, or had any desire to conti 
nuehis memory 


Yet 
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Yet what the Romayis did to other nations, ^vas in 
a gieat degree c^one by Cromwell to the Seals ^ lie 
civilized them by conquest, and introduced by useful 
violence the arts of peace I was told at Jhejdeen, 
that the people learned fiom CiomwcWs soldiers to 
make shoes and to plant kail. 

How they lived without kail, it is not easy to guess ; 
the}’’ cultnate hardly any other plant foi common 
tables, and when they had not kail they probably 
had nothing The numbeis that go barefoot aie 
still sufficient to show that shoesmay be spaied , they 
aienotyet consideied as necessaries of life, for tall 
bo 3 ’’s, not otherwisemcanly diessed, i un withoutthem 
in the stieets, and m the islands the sons of gentle- 
men pass seveial of then fust yeais with naked feet. 

I know not whethei it be not peculiar to the Scots 
to have attained thelibeial,uithout the manual arts, 
to have excelled in ornamental knowledge, and to 
have wanted not only the elegancies, but the conve- 
niencies of common life. Liteiature soon after its 
revival, found its way to Scotland, and from the 
middle of the sixteenth century, almost to the middle 
of the seventeenth, the politer studies were \ery 
diligently puisued The Latin poetry of Delici<z 
Poctanim Scotonim would have done honour to 
any nation , at least till the publication of May's 
Supplement, the English had very kttle to oppose. 

Yet men thus ingenious and inquisitive were con- 
tent to live m total ignorance of the tiades by which 
human wants aie supplied, and to supply them by 
the grossest means Till the Union made them ac- 
c[uainted with English manners, the culture of their 

landfe 
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lands was unskilful and llieir domestick life un- 
formed , tlieir tables were coarse as the feasts of 
Lskmeaur, and their houses tilthy as the cottages 
of Iloilenlots 

Since they have knoun that their condition uas 
capable of improvement, their progress in useful 
knowledge Ins been rapid and uniform What re 
mams to be done the^ will quickly do and then won 
der, like me, wh) tint winch was so necessary and 
so easy was so long dela3ed Rut they must be for 
ever content to owe to the JOnghsh tli it elegance 
and culture, whicli, if they had been vi^^ilantand 
active, perhaps the EitgUsk might have ow ed to them 

Here the appearance of life began to alter J had 
seen a few women with plaids at AbeideeUi but at 
Inverness the Highland minners are common 
There is I think a kirk, in wlncli only the Erse Ian 
guage IS used There is likevv ise m English chapel 
but meanlv built, where on Sunday we saw a very 
decent congregation 

We were now to bid farewell to tlie luxury of tra- 
velling, and to enter a country upon wbich perhaps 
no wheel has ever rolled Wc could indeed have 
used our postchaiso one day ionger, along the mih 
tary road to Eorf Augustus^ but we could liave 
hired no hor^s bejond Invernei,s and we were not 
so sparingof ourselves, as to lead them, merely that 
we might liave one day longer the indulgence of a 
carnage 

At Interness therefore we procured three horses 
for ourselves and a servant and one more for our 
baggage which was no very heavy load We found 
in the course of our journey the convenience of liav 

mg 
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ingdisencumbcietl oui selvesljy laying aside whatever 
Vv’e could spare , for it is not to be imagined without 
experience, how in climbing crags, and treading bogs, 
and winding thiough narrow and obstiuctedj^assages, 
a little bulk will hindei, and a little weight will bur- 
den, 01 how often a man that has pleased himself at 
home with his own resolution, will, in the hour of 
darkness and fatigue, be content to leave behind him 
evei}’^ thing but himself. 

LOUGH IsLSS 

We took t\\ 0 Highlandeis to iiin beside us, partly 
to show us the way, and partly to take back from the 
sea-side the hoises, of which they weic the owners. 
One of them was a man of "leat Inehness and 

O 

activity, of whom Ins companion said, that he would 
"tire any hoise in Inverness. Both of them wcie end 
and ready-handed Civility seems pait of the na- 
tional chaiacter of Highlandeis Eveiy chieftain 
IS a monaich, and politeness, the natural product of 
loyal government, isdiflused fiom the laird thiough 
the whole clan But they are not commonly dex- 
terous then naiiowness of life confines them to a 
few operations, and they aie accustomed to endure 
little wants more than to remove them 

We mounted oui steeds on the twenty-eighth of 
August^ and directed oui guides to conduct us to 
Foit Augustus It IS built at the head of Lough 
Ness, of which Inverness stands at the outlet. The 
way between them has been cut by the soldieis, and 
the gi eater pait of it luns along a rock, levelled 
with great labour and exactness, near the water- 
side. 
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Most of this diy’s journey uns very pleasant 
The daj, though bright, was not hot, and the ap 
pearance of the countrv , if I Ind not seen the Pea/i 
would have been vvhollj new We went upon a sur 
face so hard and level, that we had iittle care to hold 
thebndle and were therefore at full leisure for con 
temptation On the left were high and steepj rocks 
‘shaded with biicli, llielnrdy native of the north, and 
covered w ith fern or heath On the right the limpid 
waters of Lou^h Ness were beating their bank, and 
waving their surfacebj a gentle agitation Bejond 
them were rocks sometimes covered with verdure, 
and sometimes towering m horrid nakedness Now 
and then vve espied a little corn field which served 
to impress more strongly the general barrennes< 

Lough Ness is about twenty four miles long and 
from one mile to two miles broad Jt is remark 
able that Boethius in his description of Scotland, 
gives it twelve miles of breadth When hisloriinsor 
geographers exhibit false accounts of places fvr 
distant, they may be forgiven because they can tell 
but what they are lold, and that their accounts 
exceed the truth may be justly supposed, because 
most men exaggerate to others if not to themselves 
but Boethius Jived at no great distance, if he never 
saw the Jake, he must have been very incurious, and 
if he had seen it his veracity yielded to very slight 
temptations 

Lough NciS tliough not twelve miles abroad, is a 
\erj remarkable diffusion of water without idands 
It fills a large hollow^ between two ridges of high 
rocks, being supplied partly by the torrents which 

fall 
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fall into it on either and paitly, as is supposed, 
by springs at the hoi tom Its -water is icmarkably 
clear and pleasant, and is imagined ' by the nati\es 
to be medicinal We wcie lold, tiiat it is m some 
places a hundred and foity fathoms deep, a pio- 
fundity scaicel}^ credible, and mIiicIi probably those 
that iclateit have neicr sounded Its fish aic salmon, 
trout, and pike. 

It v/as said at Fort Jugu^fu’>, that Lough Kc';’: is 
open in the liaidest winters, tliough a lake not far 
from it IS coveied with ice In diseussing thc''C ex- 
ceptions from the course of natiiie, the first question 
is, whether the fact be justly stated. Thatuhicli is 
strange is delightful, and a pleasing enouris not 
wilhngl}'- detected Accmacy of iiaiiation is not 
veiy common, and theie are so few rigidly philoso- 
^ phical, as not to lepiesent as perpetual, uhat is only 
frequent, or as constant, what is leally casual. If it 
be tiue that Lough Ness never ficezes, it is eithei 
shelteied by its high banks fiom the cold blasts, and 
exposed only to those winds which ha\cmoie power 
to agitate than congeal, or it is kept in peipetual 
motion by [the iiish of sticams fiom the rocks that 
enclose it Its piofundity, though it should be such 
as IS lepresented, can have little part in this exemp- 
tion, for though deep wells aie not frozen, because 
their water is secluded from the external air, yet 
where a wide surface is exposed to the full influence 
of a freezing atmosphere, I know not why the depth 
should keep it open Natural philosophy is now one 
of the favourite studies of the Scottish nation, and 
Lough Ness well deserves to be diligently exa- 
mined. 


The 
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The road on nhicli ue tn^elled, and nhich nas 
Itself a source of entertainment, is made along the 
rock, in the direction of the lough, sometimes by 
breaking off protuberances, and sometimes bj cut- 
ting the great mass of stone to a considerable depth 
The fragments arc piled in a loose nail on cither 
side, n ith apertures left at ^ery short spaces to give 
a passage to the a\intry currents Part of it is 
bordered uith low trees, from which our guides 
gathered nuts, and \ ould ln\e had the appearance 
of an English lane, except lint an English lane is 
almost always dirt^ It Ins been made with great 
labour, but lias this ad\antage, that it cannot, with- 
out equal labour, be broken up 
Within our sight there were goats fecdingor plac- 
ing Tlie mountains hare red deer, but tlicy camo 
not Within Mew and if what is said of their Mgilance 
and subtlety be true, they have some claim to that 
palm of wisdom, which the eastern philosopher, 
whom Alexander interrogated, gave to those beasts 
which live farthest from men 

Near the wa^, by the waterside, wc espied a 
cottage This was the first Highland hut that I had 
seen, and as our business was with life and m miicr'?, 
we were willing to visit it To enter a habitation 
without leave, seems to be not considered here as 
rudeness or intrusion The old laws of hospitality 
still give this license to a stranger 
A hut is constructed with loose stones ranged for 
the most part with some tendency to circularity 
It must be placed, where the w ind cannot act upon it 
with violence, because il: has no cement and where 

tile 
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the water will i iin easily ;u\ ay, because it lias no floor 
but the naked ground The wall, w’hicli is commonly 
about SIX feet high, declines from the pcr[)cndiculai 
a htfle inward Such laflcrs as can be jiiocuicd 
aie then laised foi a loof, and co\cied with heath, 
wdnch makes a sliong and waim thatch, kept from 
flying ofl' by ropes ot twisted heath, of which the 
ends, reaching tiom the centre of the thatch to the 
top of the w'all, aic held fiim b\'’ the weight of a 
laige stone. Nolight is admitted butat thecntiance, 
and till ough a hole in the tliatch, w Inch gives ■s ent to 
the smoke. This hole is not dnccll3’- o\crthc flic, 
lest the ram should extinguish it, and the smoke 
therefore naturally fills the place before it escapes 
Such IS the geneial structuic of the houses in which 
one of the nations of this opulent and pow'ei ful island 
has been hitheito content to live. Huts howeiei 
aie not moie iinifoim than palaces, and this wdiich 
w^e w'eie inspecting was veiy far fiom one of the 
meanest, foi it was divided into seicial apartments; 
and its inhabitants possessed such piopeity as a 
pastoral poet might exalt into riches. 

"When \vc entered, w^e found an old w oman boiling 
goat’s flesh in a kettle. She spoke little English, but 
we had interpreters at hand, and she w'as willing 
enough to display her whole system of economjx She 
has five childieii, of wdneh none aie j^et gone from 
hei The eldest, a boy of thii teen, and hei husband, 
wdio is eighty years old, w^ere at wmik in the wood. 
Her two next sons weie gone to Inverness to buy 
meal, by which oatmeal is always meant. Meal 

she 
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^Tie considered is e'^pensne food, and told us, tint m 
spring ulien the goats gne milk, the children could 
live uithout it She is mistress of sim) goats, and 
I saiv manj kids in an cnclosuie at tlie end of her 
house She had also some poultry Bj the lake ive 
■^aw '{'potato garden, and a small spot of ground oti 
which stood four shucks, containing each tuche 
shea\cs of barlej She Ins all this from the labour 
of their onn hands and Ifor ulnt is necessary to 
be bought, her kids and her chickens are sent to 
market 

With the true pastoral hospitality, she asked us to 
sitdoun and drink nhisky She is religious, and 
though the kirk is four miles off, probablv eight 
J^n^hsh mtlcii she gocs'thithcr c^cr) Sunday We 
gaichcra shilling and she begged snuff for snuff 
IS the Iu\urj of a Highland cottage 
Soon afterwards ne came to the Generals Ihtl, 
so called because it *was the temporary abode of 
71 ffde/Svhilc he supcniitcnded the \\ or! s upon the 
road ‘‘It IS non a house of entcitainment for pas 
sengers, and we found it not ill stocked with pro 
nsion^ ^ * 

I f i 

TALL or TIERS 

I I It 

Towards evening nc crossed^ by a bridge, tlie 
n\er which ,jinaV.ei» the celebrated , Tu//, 0/ ria;s 
The country at the bridge stnkes^jthe imagination 
with all the gloom and grandeur of-tSit>e;imi>ohtude 
The way makes i flexure, and the mountains, covered 
with trees fisc at once on the left Innd aqd m the 
front ^ We desired oui guides to show us llie /u//, 
and dismounting clambered over veiy nigged crags 
VoL VllI R till 
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till I began to wish that our curiosity might hav'« 
been gratified with less trouble and danger. We 
came at last io a place where we could oveilook the 
rivei, and saw a channel torn, as it seems, through 
black piles of stone, by which the stream is obstructed 
and biokcn, till it comes to a veiy steep descent, of 
such dieadful deptli, that we were natuiallj’- inclined 
to turn aside our ejes. 

But we \isited the place at an unseasonable time, 
and found it divested of its dignity and teiroin. 
Nature ncvei gnes cvciy thing at once A long 
continuance of diy weather, which made the rest of 
the way easy and delightful, depiived us of the 
pleasuie expected from the jFrt// e/* Fiei r The i iver 
having now no water but what the springs supply, 
showed us only a swift curient, clear and shallow, 
fiettmg over the aspeiitics of the locky bottom , and 
we were left to exeicise oui thoughts, by endeavoui- 
ing to conceive the effect of a thousand sti earns 
pouied fiom the mountains into one channel, sting- 
glingfoi expansion in a riaiiow passage, exaspeiated 
by rocks using in their way, and at last dischaigmg 
all their violence of wateis by a sudden, fall through 
the hoi rid chasm 

The way now giewless easy, descending by an 
uneven declivity, but without either diit or danger 
We did hot ariive at Fort Augustus till it was late. 
Mr. Boszvell, who, between his father’s meat and his 
own, is sure of reception wherever he comes, sent a 
seivatit before to beg admission and entertainment 
for that liight. Mr Trapaudy the govei nour, ti eated 
us with that courtesy which is so closely Connected 
. ■ ‘ ' ■ ' wiih 
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Vrith the military character He came out to meet 
us beyond the gates, and apologized tint, at so late 
an hour, the rules of n garrison suffered him to give 
us entrance only at the postern 

FOKT AUGUSTUS 

In the morning we viewed the foit, which is 
much less than that of St George, and is said to be 
commanded by tlie neighbouring hills It was not 
Jong ago taken by the Jiizhlandejs But its situa 
tion seems well chosen for pleasure, if not for 
strength, it stands at the head of the lake, and, by 
a sloop of sixty tons, is supplied from Inverness w ith 
great convenience 

We n ere now to cross the Highlands towards the 
western coast, and to content ourselves with such ac-* 
commodations as a way so little frequented could ' 
afford The journey was not formidable, for it was 
but of two days, very unequally divided, because the 
only house where we could beentcrtained was not 
farther off than a third of the w ay We soon came 
to a high lull, which we mounted hy a military road 
cut in traverses, 10 that as we went upon a higher 
stage, we taw the baggage following us below in a 
contrary direction To make this way, the rock ha, 
been hewn to a level with labour that might have 
broken the perseverance of a Homan legion 

The country is tolallj denuded of ns wood, but 
the stumps both of oaks and firs, which are still 
found show that it has been once a forest of large 
timber I do not remember that we saw any 
animals, but we were told that, in the mountains, 
there are slags, roebucks, goats, and rabbits 

r a ' We 
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We did not perceive that tins tiactwas possessed 
by human beings, except that once ■v\e saw a corn- 
field, m winch a lady was walking ^^lt]l some gen- 
tlemen, Then house u as certainly at no great dis- 
tance, but so situated that wc could not dc'-cry it. 

Passing on thiough the diearinc'^s of solitude, we 
found a party of soldiers from the fort, noiking on 
the road, undei the supciintendcnce of a sergeant. 
We told them how kindly we had been treated at 
the gaiiison,.and as we wetc en|03''ing the benefit of 
then labours, begged Ica\ c to show oui giatitudeby 
a small present. 

A N O C II 

Earl}'’ m the afternoon we came to Annch, a vil- 
lage in GlcnmolUson of thiec huts, one of winch is 
distinguished b}^ a chimney. Hei e e ere to dine ' 
and lodge, and weic conducted through the first 
room that had the chimney, into another lighted by 
a small glass window. The landlord attended us 
with great civility, and told us nhat he could give 
us to eat and dunk. I found some books on a shelf, 
among which were a volume or moie of Frukaux's 
Connection 

This I mentioned as something unexpected, and 
perceived that I did not please Inm. I piaised the 
propiiety of his language, and was answ'eied that I 
need not ivondei, for he had learned it by giammai . 

By subsequent oppoitunities of observation [ 
found that my host’s diction had nothing pecuhai. 
Those Highlanders that can speak English, com- 
monly speak it well, with few of the woids, and 
little of the tone by which a Scotchman is distin- 
guished 
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guished Their I^n"u^ge seems to have l/eeii Icnrnetl 
in the army or the n«y, Or by some communicitioii 
^rith thoie ^^ho could give them good e\amples of 
necent 'xnd proniincntioft By their Loivhnd neigh- 
bours thej nould not willingly be tniiglit, for they 
have long considered them as a mean and degenerate 
race These prejudicesareneirmgfast amy, but 
feo much of them still remains, tint Mhcn I asked a 
\eiy learned minister in the inlands, n Inch fhc} con 
sidered as their most sai agerhns “ T/zi^se, said he, 
iiie next the JLozcla/ids 

As IV e Came luther early in the dnv, wc had time 
sufficient to survey the place Tlie house was built 
like other huts, of loose stones, but the part in v\ Inch 
we dined and «Iept uasimed vviili tnif and wattled 
with twigs w Inch kept the earth from failing Nerfr 
it was a garden of turnips, and a field of potatoes 
It stands in a glen, or valley, pleasanthVateretl b} 
a winding river But this country , how cier it may 
delight the gazer or amuse the naturalist is of no 
^reat advantage to its owners Our landlord told 
us of a gentleman who jiossesses lands, cigliteen 
Scotch miles m length, and three in breadth a space 
coiitaiuing at least a hundred square CngUsh miles 
He has raised Ins rents, to the danger of depopulating 
Ills firms, and he fells Ins timber, and by exerting 
every art of augmentation Ins obtained a yearly 
revenue of four hundred pounds, winch for a hun 
dred «:quare miles is three halfpence an ade 

Some time after dinner we were surprised by the 
entrance of a yOung woman, not inclegint either in 
mien or dress, who asked us wlieiher Vc would h ive 
R 3 tea 
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tea. We found that she was the daughter of our 
host, and desiied her to make it. Her conversation, 
like her appeal ance, was gentle and pleasing. We 
knew that the girls of the Highlands ai e all gentle- 
women, and tieated her with great respect, which she 
1 eceivedas customai y and due, and was neither elated 
by it, nor confused, but lepaid my civilities without 
embariassment, and told me how much I honoured 
her count! y by coming to suive}’- it 

She had been at Invei ness to gain the common 
female qualifications, and had, like her father, the 
English pionunciation. I presented hci with a book, 
which I happened to have about me, and should not 
be pleased to think that she forgets me. 

In the evening the soldieis, whom we had passed 
on the road, came to spend at our inn the little 
money that we had given them Tliey had the true 
militaiy impatience of com in their pockets, and 
had marched at least six miles to find the fiist place 
where liquor could be bought. Having never been 
before in a place so wild and unfrequented, I was glad 
of then arrival, becauselknew that vve had madethem 
fi lends, and to gam still more of their good-will, we 
went to them whei e thev were carousing m the barn, 
and added something to our foimer gift All that 
we gave was not much, but it detained them m the 
barn, either merry or quairelhng, the whole night, 
and 111 the raoi ning they went back to then woi k, with 
gieat indignation at the bad qualities of whiskj^ 

We had gained so much the favoui of oui host, 
that, when we left his house m the moining, he 
■\valked by us a gieat way, and entertained us with 
24 conversation 
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Comersntion both on lnsoi\n condition, nnd tint of 
the country Ills lift seemed to bemcrely piston!, 
e\cept tint lie (hfrered from some of tlie incicnt 
Nomades m Invingf a sctlled duelling His uciUh 
consists of one hundred sheep, i- ininy goits, tivelv c 
jndk cows, and twenty eight beeves rcidy for the 
dro>er 

I rom him we first hoird of the genenl dissitis 
faction whicli is now driving the Iltg/ilandcrs mlo 
the other hcmi’jplicre, indivlicn I iskcd him whether 
they w ould st ty it liome, if they w ere w ell treated, 
he answered with indignation, lint no min w illingly 
left his native country Of the firm, winch he him 
self occupied, the rent had, in twenty fi\e }eirs 
been adiinccdfrom fuc to twcnl) pounds, which 
he found himself ‘'o little able to pay that lie would 
begIadtotr> Ins forlime m«ome other place let 
he owned the reasonableness of raising the Highland 
rents in a certain degree, and declared himself wil 
ling to pay ten pounds for the ground whith he had 
formerly Imd for five 

Our host having amused us for a time, resigned 
us to our guides Thejourney ofthisda_> was long 
not that the distance was great, but that the wav 
wasdilTicuIt Me were now in the bosom of the 
Highlands, w ith fullleisurc to contemplate the ap 
pearance and properties of mountainous regions 
such as have been, m many countries the last 
hclters of national distress and are every where 
the scents of adventuies, stratagems, surprises, and 
escapes 

Mountainous countries are not parsed but with 
ihllicultj, not merely from the labour of climbing, 

' r i for 
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for to dimb is not always necessary . but because 
that which is not mountain is commonly bog^ 
thiough which the way must be picked with caution. 
Where there are hills, theie is much ram, and the 
toi rents pouiing down into the intermediate spaces, 
seldom find so ready an outlet, as not to stagnate, 
till they have broken the texture of tlie ground 
Of the hills, which our jouiney offered to the 
view on either side, we did not take the height, nor 
did we see any that astonished us with their loftiness. 
Towards the summit of one, there was a white spot, 
which I should have called a naked rock, but the 
guides, who had better eyes, and were acquainted 
with the phasnomena of the country, declared it to 
be snow It had already lasted to the end of August, 
and was likely to maintain its contest with the sun, 
till it should be reinforced by winter 

The height of mountains philosophically con- 
sidered IS properly computed from the surface of the 
next sea, but as it affects the eye or imagination of 
the passenger, as it makes either a spectacle or an 
obstruction, it must be reckoned fiom the place 
wheie the rise begins to make a consideiable angle 
with the plain In extensive continents, the land 
may, by gradual elevation attain gieat height, with- 
out any othei appearance than that of a plane gently 
inclined, and if a hill placed upon such raised 
giound he described, as having its altitude equal to 
the whole space above the sea, the representation 
will be fallacious ^ 

These mountains may be properly enough mea- 
sured fiom the inland base , for it is not much above 
the sea. As we advanced at evening towards the 

V estern 
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western coist, I did not ohsene the declnity to be 
greater tinn js necessary for the discharge of the 
inland ^vaters 

We passed man} rners and rivulets, which com 
monl} ran with a clear shallow stream over a hard 
pebbl} bottom Tliese channels winch seem so 
much wider than the water that tliey come} would 
naturally require, arc formed b} the violenceof win- 
tr} floods, produced bv the accumulation of innu- 
merable streams tliat fall in rainy ueallier from the 
Iiillb, and bursting away with resistless impetiiosit}, 
make themselves a passage proportionate to their 
mass 

Such capricious and temporarv waters cannot be 
c\pccted to produce manv fish The npidit} ofthe 
w mtr} deluge sweeps them aw a}, and the scantiness 
of tlie summer stream would hirdlv sustain them 
above the ground Tbisistliercasonwh}, mfording 
the northern rivers, nofislicsarc seen, as inL7i^land, 
wandering in the vv itcr 

Of the hills many may he called with 2Jo7ners 
Ida, abimdanC m spruits, hut feu can deserve the 
epithet which he bestows upon Ptlm, by tiatuig 
their leaves They c\hjbit very little variety 
being almost wholly covcicd witli. dark heath and 
even that seems to be checked in its giowth \\ hat 
IS not heath is nakedness, a little devcrsihcd b} now 
and then a stream rushing down llie ^tcep An eye 
accu tomed to flower) pastures and waving harvests 
is astonished and repelled hy tins vvidee\tentof 
hopeless sterility The appearance is that of matter 
incapable of form or usefulness, dismissed by naturg 

from 
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from hei cai c, and clisiiihented of her fa\ onr?, left 
in jts original elemental state, or quickened only with 
one sullen po^\er of useless ^cgc^atlon 

It will very leadily occur, that tins uniformity of 
bai’ienness can affoid \cry little amusement to the 
lra\eller , that it is easy to sit at home and concenc 
rocks, and heath, and waterfalls ; and that these jour- 
neys aie useless labouis, which neither impregnate 
the imagination, noi cnlai gc the understanding It 
is tiuc,that of far the gicatei pai tjof thing':, we must 
content ouisehes with such know ledge asdesci iption 
may exhibit, oi an alogj- supply , but it is true like- 
wise, that these ideas aic alwaj's incomplete, and 
that, at least, till w'c ha\c compaicd themw'ith leali- 
tics, we do not know' them to be j‘ust As we sec 
more, w’e become possessed of moie certainties, and 
consequently gam more pi inciples of reasoning, and 
found a widci basis of analogy. 

Regions mountainous and wild, thinly inhabited, 
and little cultuated, make a gieat pait of theeaith, 
and he that has never seen them, must Ine unac- 
quainted with much of the face of natuie, and wuth 
one of the gicat scenes of human existence. 

As the day advanced towards noon, we entered a 
nan ow valley not veiy floweiy, but sufficiently vei- 
dant Our guides told us, that the lioi ses could not 
tiavel all day without rest or meat, and entreated us 
to stop heie, because no glass w'ould be found m any 
othei place. The request was leasonable, and the 
argument cogent. We tlieiefoie wullingly dismounted, 
and diveited ourselves as the place gave us oppoi- 
tniiity^ 

I sat 
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1 5 at down on a binl, such as a writer of rormnce 
anight have delighted to feign I had indeed no trees 
to whisper over m} head but a clear rivulet streamed 
at my feet The day was calm> the air was soft and 
all was rudeness, silence and solitude Before roe, 
and on either side, were high bills, which by hinder- 
ing the eye from ranging, forced the mind to lind 
entertainment for itself Whether I spent the hour 
well I know not, for here I first conceived the 
thought of this narration 

We were in this place at ease and by choice, and 
bad no evils to suffer or to fear, yet the imagina- 
tions excited bj the new of an unknown and iin- 
travelled wilderness are not sucli as arise in the ar- 
tificial solitude of parks and gardens a fiatteiing 
notion of self sufficiency, a placid indulgence of 
voluntary delusions a secure expansion of the fancy, 
or a cool concentration of the mental powers The 
phantoms vvhicli haunt a desert are want, and 
misery, and danger, the evils of dereliction rush 
upon the thoughts, man is made unwillingly ac- 
quainted with Ills own weakness and ^meditation 
shows him only how little he can sustain, and how 
little he can perform There were no traces of in- 
habitants, except perhaps a rude pile of clods called 
a summer hut, m which aherdsmau had rested in the 
fivourable seasons Whoever had been in the place 
where I then sat unprovided n ith provisions and 
ignorant of the country might, at least before the 
loads were made, have wandered among the rocks, 
till he had perished with hardship, before he could 
ha\e found either food or shelter "iet what are 

thesQ 
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these hillocks to the i irlf^es of 7)t7trt/c, r)i thrso <.poln 
of ^\lhlcrncss to the rlescHs of Amciua ^ 

Jt Masnot long before we v.cre nniled to mount, 
and continued our join ney along the side ofalongh, 
kept full by many streams, ulnch v. ilh more ot less 
rapidity and noise crossed the load from tiie hills on 
the other hand. 7'Iicse currents, in tiicn diminished 
state, after se\cial dry months, afloid, to one ulio 
has always Incdin level ronnlrics, an uinisnal and 
delightful spectach,*; but in the rainy season, sucli 
as every winter may be cxpecterl to bring, must 
precipitate an impetuous and tumendous Hood. I 
suppose the wav by which we went, is at tins lin.c 
impassable. 

GLLNSIir.A 

'Ihe lough at last ended in a liver bro.ad and 
shallow like the rest, but that it mav bejiasscd when 
it IS dcepci, theie is a biidgc over it. Bevond it is 
a valley called Glcn^^lK'ahy inhabited by the clan of 
Maaac Ileic we found a village called Aiik- 
naslieah, consisting of many huts, peihaps twentv, 
built all of dry-siotic, that is, stones piled up vv itliout 
mortar. 

"We had, by the- direction of the officers at Fort 
AugusLuSy taken bread for ourselves, and tobacco 
for those Ilighlanda s who might show us any kind- 
ness. We w'ere now at a place where we could 
obtain milk, but must have wanted bread if we had 
not bi ought it The people of this valley did not 
appeal to know any Enghshy and our guides now 
became doubly necessary as mtcipieters. A w oman, 

whose 
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^vhosellut^^asdlstulg^nshcd by greater bpacjonsncss 
and better architecture, brought out bomc pai/s of 
milk The tilhgers gathered about us in consi- 
derable numbers, I belierc uithout an} e\il inten- 
tion, but uilh a \cry savage vvildnessof aspect and 
manner When our meal was over, Mr Borcell 
sliced the bread, and divided it amongst them, as he 
supposed them never to have lasted a v'heaten loaf 
before lie then gave them little pieces of tpisted 
tobacco, and among the children we distiibutcd a 
small handful oflnlfpence, which they reccivod/VvitU 
great eagerness liet I Jiave been since told, t/iat 
the people ofthat valley arc not indigent, and when 
avc mentioned them afterwards Vi needy and pitia- 
ble, a Highland lady Jet us I now, that w'c might 
5pare our commiseration for tlie ihme whose milk 
>ve drankhad probabl} oiorethan adopcn milk-cows 
She seemed unwilling to lake any price, but| being 
pressed to make a demand, at last named a ‘shilhng 
Honesty is not greater where degaute is /css One 
pf the b} slanders, as wq vere told afierward? 
advised her to ask more, but die said a shilling, was 
enough We gave lier half a crown, and I hope got 
some credit by owr bcbwviowr , for the company saul, 
if our interpreters did not flittv-r us that Ih } had 
not seen such a day since the oldiaird of Macl'‘oil 
passed through their country j 

The Macraes, as we Jicard afterwards m tlic 
Hebrides, were onginall} an indigent and subor- 
dinate clan, and having noTarms nor stock, were 
in great numbers servants to the Mackllans who 
in tlje war of Uiailesihc Fust took arms at tiiecall 
of the heroic! Monlrose, and were, in one of his 

battles. 


4 
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battles, almost all clestioyed. The women that were 
left at home, being thus deprived of their husbands, 
like the Scythian ladies of old, man icd their servants, 
and the Macraes became a considerable race, 

THE HIGHLANDS. 

As we continued our join ney, we weie at leisure 
to extend our speculations, and to investigate the 
reason of those peculiarities by which such rugged 
regions as these before us are generally distin- 
guished 

Mountainous countries commonly contain the 
Oiiginal, at least the oldest lace of inhabitants, for 
they are not easily conquei ed, because they must be 
entered by narrow waj^s, exposed to every power of 
mischief fiom those that occupy the heights, and 
eveiynew ridge is a new foiti ess, where the defend- 
ants have again the same advantages. If the assail- 
ants either foice the strait, or storm the summit, 
they gam only so much giound , their enemies are 
fled to take possession of the next lock, and the pur- ^ 
suers stand at gaze, knowing neithei where the u ays 
of escape wind among the steeps, noi where the bog 
has firmness to sustain them: besides that, moun- 
taineers have an agility m climbing and descending, 
distinct fiom stiength or courage, and attainable 
only by use 

If the war be not soon concluded, the invadeis 
aie dislodged by hunger; for m those anxious and 
toilsome marches, piovisions cannot easily be car- 
ried, and are never to be found The wealth of 
mountains is cattle, which, while the men stand in 
’ ' ' the 
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the passes, the a omen drive an ly Sucli lands at 
last cannot repay tlie c-vpense of conquest, and 
therefore perhaps hate not been so often invaded by 
the mere ambition of dominion, as by resentment of 
robberies and insuIts,|Or tlic desire of enjoying in 
security the more fruitful provinces ^ 

As mountaineers arc long .before thej are con' 
quered, they, are liketvise .Jong before they are 
civilized ,Mcn are softened by intercourse mutually 
profitable, and instructed bj compaimg their ottii 
notions It ith those of others Thus Casar found the 
maritime parts of Britain, maio le^s barbarous by 
their commerce tiitli the Gauls Into a barren and 
rough tract no stranger is brought either bvi(Iie hope 
of gain or of pleasure The inhabitants hating 
neither commodities for sale,, nor ,moncj for pur- 
chase seldommsit more polished places, or if they, 
do t isit them seldom return 

It sometimes happens that by conquest, intermix- 
ture, or gradual refinement, the cultii ated parts ofa 
country change their language The mountaineers 
then become a distinct nation, cut oifbj dissimilitude 
of speech from ooniersation ii ith their neighbours 
Thus in Biscay, the original Cantabrian and 111 
IDalecarha, tiie |0ld Swedish still subsists Thus 
Ibaies and the //ig/ifaiafr speak the tongue, of the 
first inhabitants of Britain iihile the othci parts 
have received first tlie Saxbn, and in some degree 
afterwards the Trench, and then foiined a third Ian 
guage between them 

That the primitive manners are continued where 
the primitive language is spoken, no nation will de 
sire me to suppose, for the manners of mountaineers 

are 
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aie commonly siuagc, but tiicy arc lathcr proclnccd 
by then situation llinn dcined from tlicii ancestors 

Such seems to be the di'^position of man. lliat 
■\vhate\er makes a distinction produces inaliy. 
England, befoie otliei causes of cnmit) ^\olc found, 
•was disturbed for some ccntuiies l>y the contests of 
the northern and soutlicin counties , so that at Oi- 
ford, the peace of study could foi a long time be 
picseued only by choosing annually one of the 
pioctors fiom each .side of the Ticnt A tract in- 
tersected by many ridges of mountains, naturally 
clnides its inhabitants into petty nations, which aic 
made by a thousand causes enemies to each otfu-i. 
Each wnll exalt its own cliicls each mil boast the 
\aloar of its men, or the beauty of its women, and 
every claim of superiority irritates competition . in- 
juries wall sometimes be done, and be more mjii- 
iioiisly defended, retaliation w’ill sometimes be 
attempted, and the debt exacted w’lth too much 
interest. 

In the Highlands it was a law, that if a lobbei 
w^as shelteied from justice, any man of the same clan 
might be taken m his place This was a kind of 
iiregulai justice, which, though necessaiy ni savage 
times, could haidly fail to end in a fend , and a feud 
once kindled among an idle people, with no vaiiety 
of puisints to divert their thoughts, burnt on for 
ages, either sullenly glowing iii seciel mischief, or 
openly blazing into publick violence. Of the effeers 
of this violent judicature, theie aie not w'anting 
memorials. The cave is now to be seen to which one 
of the Campbells, who had mjuied the Macdonalds, 
retired with a body of his owm clan. The Mac- 
donalds 
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naWf renuiretl flic ofTender, nnd being refused, imde 
i fire nt the iruiutli of the cate, tvliicli he and hu! 
adhercnls 11 ere'siinbcatcd togclhcr 

Mountaineers are warlike, hecanso b^ their feuds 
and competitions thej cofisider tliemsclies ns sur* 
rounded with enemies, and are always prepared to 
repel incursions, or to make them Like the Greeks 
m their unpolished state, described bt Tliiicj/dules, 
the Highlanders, till lately, went ahvaj s armed, and 
carried their weapons to visits, and to church 
Mountaineers are thiet isli, because they nrepoor, 
and hating neither manufactures nor commerce, can 
grow richer only by robbery" The,) regularly plun 
der their neighbours, for their neighbours arc com- 
monly their enemies, and baling lost tint rose- 
rcnce for property, by which the order of end life 
IS preserterl, soon consider nil as enemies, whom 
they do not reckon as friends, and think themsehes 
licensed to intade whatever they ore not obliged to 
protect ' 

By a strict administration of the llws, since the 
laws have been introduced into the Highlands, this 
disposition to thievery isycrymuchrepressed Thirty 
years ago no herd had ever been conducted througli 
the mountains without paying tribute m the night 
to some of the clans, but cattle arc now driven, 
and passengers travel, without danger, fear, or mo 
lesfation ' 

Among a warlike people, the quality of highest 
esteem is [Personal courage, and with the ostentatious 
display of courage are closely connected prompti- 
tude of offence, and quickness of resentment The 
VoL VIII S Highlanders, 
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Highlandei S', before they were disaimed, were 
addicted to quarrels, that the boys used to follow 
any publick pi ocession or ceremony, however festive 
or however solemn, in expectation of the battle, 
which was sine to happen before the company dis- 
pel sed 

Mountainous legions aie sometimes so i emote 
from the seat of government, and so difficult of 
access, that they are ver}'^ little iindei the influence of 
the sovereign, or within the leach of national justice 
Law is nothing without powei ; and the sentence of 
a distant court could not be easily executed, nor 
perhaps very safely pi omulgated, among men, igno- 
rantly proud and habitually violent, unconnected 
with the general system, and accustomed to reverence 
only then own lords It has therefore been neces- 
sary to erect many particular jurisdictions, and com- 
mit the punishment of crimes, and the decision of 
right, to the proprietors of the country who could 
enforce their own decrees. It immediately appeals 
that such judges will be often ignorant, and often 
partial; but in the immaturity of political estab- 
lishments no better expedient could be found. As 
government advances towards perfection, provincial 
judicature is perhaps in- every empiie gradually 
abolished. 

Those who had thus the dispensation of law, were 
by consequence themselves lawless. Their vassals 
had no shelter from outrages and oppressions ; but 
were condemned to endure, without lesistance, the 
caprices of wantonness, and the rage of cruelty .- 

In the Highlands, some great lords had an here- 
ditary jurisdiction over counties ; and some chief- 
tains 
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tains 01 er their own lands , tillthe final conquest of 
the Hig/ila?ids afforded an opportunity of crushing 
all the local courts, and of extending the general 
benefits of equal law to the low and the high, in th? 
deepest recesses and obscurest corners 

While the chiefs had this resemblance of ro) ally, 
they had little mchnation to appeal, on any question, 
to superiour judicatures .A claim of lands between 
two powerful lairds was decided like a contest for 
dominion between sovereign powers They drew 
their forces into the field, and right attended on 
the strongest This was m ruder times, the common 
practice, which the kings of Scotland could seldom 
control 

Even so lately as in the last years of king William, 
a battle was fought at Mull Hoy, on a plain a few 
miles to the south of Inierness, between the clans of 
Mackintosh and Macdonald of Keppoch Colonel 
Macdonald, the head of a small clan refused to 
pay the dues demanded from him by Mackintosh, 
as his superiour lord They disdained the mterpo 
sition of judges and laws, and calling each his fol- 
lowers to maintain the dignity of the clan, fought 
a formal battle, in which several considerable men 
fell on the side of Mackintosh, without a complete 
victory to either This is said to have been the 
last open war made between the clans by their own 
authority 

The Highland lords made treaties, and formed 
alliances, of which some traces may still be found, 
and some consequences still remain as lastuig evi- 
dences of petty regality The terms of one of these 
confederacies were, that each should support the 
s 2 other 
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other in the right, or m the wrong, except against 
the king 

The inhabitants of mountains form distinct races, 
and aie careful to preserve their genealogies. Men 
in a small disti ict necessarily mingled blood by inter- 
mariiages, and combine at last into one family, nifh 
a common inteiest in the honour and disgiace of 
eveiy individual. Then begins that union of affec- 
tions, and cooperation of endeavouis, that con- 
stitute a clan They who consider themselves as 
ennobled by their family, will think highly of theii 
piogenitois, and they nho through successue gene- 
lations live always together m the same place, will 
preserve local stones and hereditaiy prejudices. 
Thus eveiy Highlander can talk of his ancestois, 
and recount the outrages which they suffered fi om 
the wicked inhabitants of the next valley. 

Such are the effects of habitation among moun-r 
tains, and such were the qualities of the High- 
landers, while their rocks secluded them from the 
rest of mankind, and kept them an unaltered and 
discriminated race. They are now losing their 
distinction, and hastening to mingle with the gene- 
ral community. 

GLENELG. 

*1 

We left Aithiasheals and the Macraes m the af- 
ternoon, and in the evening came to Rati ken, a high 
hill on which a road is cut, but so steep and narrow 
that it IS very difficult There is now a design of 
making another way round the bottom. Upon one 
of the precipices, my horse, weary with the steepness' 
®f the rise, staggered a little, and I called m haste 

' te!- 
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to the Highlander to hold him This ivas the only 
moment of my journey, m tvliich I thought mjself 
endangered 

Having surmounted the hill at hst, we were told, 
that at Gknelg, on the seaside, we should come to 
a house of lime and slate and glass Tins image of 
magnificence raised our expectation At last we 
came to our inn, weary and peevish, and began to 
inquire for meat and beds 

Of the provisions the negative catalogue vv as very 
copious Here was no meat, no milk, no bread, 
no eggs, no wine We did not eapress mucli satis- 
faction Here however lie were to stay Whisky 
vve might have, and I believe at last they caught a 
fowl and killed it We had some bread, and with 
that vve prepared ourselves to be contented, when we 
had a very eminent proof of Highland hospitality 
Along some miles of the way, in the evening, a gen- 
tleman s servant had kept us company on foot with 
very little notice on our part He left us near 
Glenelg and we thought on him no more till he 
came to us again in about two hours, vi ith a piesent 
from his master of rum and sugar The man had 
mentioned his company, and the gentleman, whose 
name, I think, is Gordon, well know ing the penury 
of the place, had this attention to two men, whose 
names perhaps he had not heard, by whom his kind- 
ness was not likely to be ever repaid, and who could 
be recommended to him only by their necessities 

We were now to examine our lodging Out of 
one of the beds, on which we were to repose, started 
up, at our entrance, a man black as a Cyclops from 
s 3 the 
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Ai. n e sat it Sir Alexander s tiWe, ■» e n ere enter- 
•tirned according to the inctent visage of the north, 
vv ith the melody of the bagpipe Every thing iii 
those countries has its liistoiy As the bagpiper lias 
ph^ mg, an elderly gentleman informed us, that in 
some remote time, the Macdonalds of Glengary 
liav mg been injured, or offended by the inhabitants 
of Cidloden, and resolving to have justice orven- 
geance, came to Cidloden on a Sunday, vv here, find- 
ing their enemies at vi orship, thej shut them up m 
the church, winch they set on fire, and thw, said he, 
IS the tune that the piper plaj ed vv Inle they were 
burning 

Narrations like this, Iiovvevcr uncertain, deserv'c 
the notice of a traveller, because thej' are the only 
records of a nation that has no historians, and afford 
the most genuine representation of the life and 
character of the ancient Highlanders 

Under the denomination of Highlander are com- 
prehended in Scotland all that now speak the JCrse 
language, or retain the primitive manners, whether 
thej liieamongthemountamsorin the islands, and 
in that sense I use the name, when there is not some 
apparent reason for making a distinction 
In Sky I first observed the use of brogues, a kind 
of artless shoes, stitched with thongs so loosely, that 
though thej defend the foot from stones, they do 
not exclude water Brogues were formerly made 
of raw hides, with the hair inwards, and such are 
perhaps still used in rude and remote parts , but they 
are said not to last above two days Where life is 
somewhat improved, they are now made of leather 
tanned with oak bark, as in other places, or with 
s 4 the 
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the bark of biich, or loots of tormentil, a substance 
recommended m defect of baik, about foity years 
ago, to the Irish tannei s, by one to whom tlie par- 
liament of that kingdom voted a leuard. The 
leathei of Sky is not completely penetrated by 
vegetable mattei, and theiefoie cannot be very du- 
rable. 

My inquiries about brogues, gave me an early 
specimen of Highland infonuation. One day I was 
told, that to make biogues was a domestick ait, 
winch every man practised for himself, and that a 
pair of brogues was the uoik of an hour. I sup- 
posed that the husband made brogues as the wife 
made an apron, till next day it was told me, that a 
biogue-makei was a tiade, and that a pan would 
cost half-a-ciown. It will easily occur that these 
representations may both be tiue, and that, in some 
places, men may buy them, and in otheis make them 
for themselves, but I had both the accounts m the 
same house within two davs. 

Many of ray subsequent inquiries upon more in- 
teiesting topicks ended in the like uncertainty. He 
that travels in the Highlands may easily saturate his 
soul with intelligence, if he will acquiesce in the first 
account. The Highlander gives to eveiy question 
an answer so prompt and peremptoiy, that skepti- 
cism itself IS daied into silence, and the mind sinks 
before the bold repoiter in unresisting credulity; 
but if a second question be ventmed, it breaks the 
enchantment , for it is immediately discovered, that 
what was told so confidently ivas told at hazaid, and 
that such fearlessness ofasseition w^as either the sport 
of negligence, or the refuge of ignorance. 


If 
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It mclividunls are thu? at variance with Ihem- 
soli es, It can be no n onder that the accounts of dif 
ferent men are contradictory The traditions of an 
Ignorant and savage people have been for ages neg- 
ligently heard, and unskilfully related Distant 
events must have been mingled together, and tlic 
actions of one man given to another Tliese, hoiv- 
ever, are deficieneies in story, for tv Inch no man is 
now to be censured It were enough, if what tliere 
IS jet opportunity of cvamining were accurately 
inspected, and justly represented , but stieh is the 
lavity of Highland conversation, that the inquirer 
IS kept in continual suspense, and by a kind of in- 
tellectual retrogradation, knows less as he hears 
more 

In the islands the plaid is rarely worn The law 
by which the Highlanders have been obliged to 
change the form of their dress, has in all the places 
that we have visited been universally obey ed I have 
seen only one gentleman completely clothed in the 
ancient habit, and by him it was worn only occa- 
sionally and wantonly The common people do not 
think themselves under any legal necessity of having 
eoats, for they say that the law against plaids was 
made by lord Hardwicl e, and was in force only for 
his life but the same poverty that made it then 
difficult for them to change their clothing hinders 
them now from changing it again 

The hllibeg, or low er garment, is still very com- 
mon, and the bonnet almost universal, but their 
attire is such as produces, m a sufficient degree, the 
effect intended by the law, of abolishing the dissi 
giilitude of appearance between the Highlanders 

and 
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and the other inhabitants of Britain and, if diess 
be supposed to have much influence, facilitates their 
coalition with their fellow subjects 

What we have long used we natinally like , and 
theiefoielhe Highlandei s weie unwilling to lay aside 
their plaid, wdnch yet to an unpiejudiced spectator 
must appear an incommodious and cumbersome 
dress , foi hanging loose upon the body, it must flut- 
ter in a quick motion, or requiie one of the hands 
to keep it close. The Romans always laid aside the 
gown when they had any thing to do It was a dress 
so unsuitable to war, that the same word which sig- 
nified a goivn signified peace J he chief use of a 
plaid seems to be this, that they could commodiously 
wrap themsehes m it -when they were obliged to 
sleep without a better covei 

In oui passage fiom Scotland to Y/ry, we were 
wet for the fii st time ivith a shower J his was the 
beginning of the Highland winter, after which we 
were told that a succession of thiee dry days was not 
to be expected foi many months. The winter of 'the 
Hebrides consists of little more than ram and wind. 
As they are suriounded by an ocean never frozen, 
the blasts that come to them over the water aie too 
much softened to have the power of congelation. 
The salt loughs, or inlets of the sea, which shoot very 
far into the island, never Jiave any ice upon them, 
and the pools of fiesh water will never bear the 
walker. The snow that sometimes falls, is soon dis 
solved by the air, or the lain. 

This IS not the description of a cruel climate, yet 
the dark months are here a: time of great distiess, 
because the summer can do little more than feed 

itselfi 
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llself, nnd winter comes with its cold and its scarcity 
upon families verj slenderly provided 

CORIATACIIA\ IN SKI 
The third or fourth daj after oiir arm al at jirmi 
del, brought us an invitation to the isle of llaasdi/, 
winch lies east of S/i/ It is incredible how soon 
the account of any event is propagated in these nar- 
row countries b> the love of talk, vi Inch milch leisure 
produces, and the relief given to the mind in the 
penury of insularconv ersation bj a new topick The 
arrival of strangers at a place so rarely v isited, excites 
rumour, and quickens curiosity I know not whether 
we touched at any corner, where fame had not 
already prepared us a reception 
To gam a commodious passage to Uaasa^, it was 
necessary to pass over a large part of l>ky We were 
furnished therefore with horses and a guide In the 
islands there are no roads nor any marks by which 
a stranger may find Ins way TJie horseman has 
always at Ins side a native of the place, who, by pur 
suing game, or tending cattle, or being often em- 
ployed in messages or conduct, has learned where 
the ridge of the lull has breadth sufticient to allow a 
horse and his rider a passage, and where ihe moss or 
bog IS hard enough to bear them The bogs arc 
avoided as toilsome at least, if not unsafe, and tlieie 
fore the journey is made generally fiom precipice to 
precipice from' which if the eye ventuies to look 
down, it sees below a gloomy cavity, whence the 
rush of water is sometimes heard 

But there seems to be m all this more alarm than 
danger The Highlander walks carefully before, and 

tho 
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To secure a conquest, it was always necessaiy to 
plant a colony, and lerntones thus occupied and set- 
tled weie rightly consideied as mere extensions or 
processes of empire, as ramifications which, by the 
fcirculation of one publick interest, communicated 
with the oiiginal soiiice of dominion, and which 
were kept flourishing and spreading by the radical 
Vigour of the Mother-country. 

The Colonies of England differ no otherwise from 
those of other nations, than as the English constitu- 
tion diffeis from theiis All goveinment is ulti- 
mately and essentially absolute, but subordinate 
societies may have moie immunities, or individuals 
gieatei liberty, as the opeiations of goiernment aie 
diffeiently conducted. An Enghdnnan in the com- 
mon couise of life and action feels no restiaint An 
English Colony has veiy libeial powers of regula- 
ting its own mamieis and adjusting its'o vn rffaiis 
But an English individual may by ‘'iip!e5^''e au- 
tboiity be defined of Lb'* ig, and a C >]onv ciivesled 
of its po\;‘"-is, fo’ icasoi.s of iJnch tiiat autboiity is 
the only jiiOLC 

la so’vGieignty tneie aie no yrndanens Theie 
may be limited roj’^ailvg theie may be limited con- 
sulship, but there can be no limited goveinment 
Theie must in eveiy society be some poiver or other 
from wdiich there is no appeal, which admits no re- 
Bti ictions, which pei vades the ivhole mass of the com- 
munity, regulates and adjusts all subordination, 
enacts laws or repeals them, elects or annuls judi- 
catuies, extends or contracts piivileges, exempt itself 
. fiom question or control, and bounded only by 
physical necessity. 
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ive Ind chosen retirement, we might have had 
boohs 

1 never was in my house of the islands, where I 
did not find books 111 more languages than one, if I 
staid long enough to want them, e\cept one from 
which the family was remov^ed Literature is not 
neglected bj the higher rank of the Heh idians 

It need not, I suppose be mentioned, that m conn 
tries so little frequented as the islands, there are no 
houses where travellers are entertained for monej 
He that wanders about these wilds, either procures 
recommendations to those whose habitations lie near 
hiswaj, or, when night and weariness come upon 
him, takes the chance of general hospitality If he 
finds only i cottage he can expect little more than 
ibelter, for the cottagers luve little more for them- 
sehes but if his good fortune brings him to the 
residence of a gentleman, he will be glad of a storm 
to prolong his stay There is, however, one inn by 
the seaside at Sconsor, m Sij/, where the post office' 
IS kept 

At the tables where a stranger is received, neither 
plenty nor delicacy vs wanting A tract of land so 
Ihmly inhabited must have much wild fowl, and I 
scarcely remember to have seen a dinner without 
them The moorgame is every where to be had 
That the sea abounds with fish, needs not be told, 
for It supplies a great part of Europe The isle of 
Sky has stags and roebucks, but no hares They 
send very numerous droves of oxen yearly to 
England, and therefore cannot be supposed to w ant 
beef at home Sheep and goafs are in great num- 
bers, and they have the common domestick fowls 

Rut 
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But as here is nothing to be bought, eveiy family 
must kill its own meat, and roast pait of it somewhat 
soonei than Apicms would prescribe. Every kind 
of flesh is undoubtedly excelled by the vai lety and 
emulation of English maikets, but that which is not 
best may be yet very fai fiom bad, and he that shall 
complain of his fare in the Hehridc’!, has improved 
his delicacy moie than his manhood 

Their fowls aie not like those plumped for sale by 
the poulteieis of London, but thej'- are as good as 
other places commonly afibi d, except that the geese, 
by feeding m the sea, have univei sally a fishy lank- 
ness 

These geese seem to be of a middle race, between 
the wild and domestick kinds. The}'^ are so tame as 
to own a home, and so wild as sometimes to fly quite 
away. 

Their native biead is made of oats, or barley^ 
Of oatmeal they spread very thin cakes, coarse and 
hard, to which unaccustomed palates are not easily 
reconciled The barley cakes are thicker and softer ; 
I began to eat them without unwillingness ; the 
blackness of their colour raises some dislike, but the 
taste is not disagreeable. In most houses there is 
wheat-flower, with which we were sure to be treated, 
if we staid long enough to have it kneaded and 
baked. As neither yeast nor leaven ai e used among 
them, their bread of eveiy kind is unfermented. 
They make only cakes, and never mould a loaf. 

A man of the Hebrides, for of the women’s diet 
I can give no account, as soon as he appears m the 
morning, swallows a glass of whisky , yet they are 
not a drunken race, at least I never was present at 

much 
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much intemperance, but no man is so abstemious 
ai to refuse the morning dram, rvhicli they call a 
sKalk 

The -iv ord whisky signifies water, and is applied by 
way of eminence to strong water, or distilled liquor 
The spirit drunk m the North is drawn from barley 
I nerer tasted it, eacept once for experiment at the 
inn m Inver ary, when I thought it preferable to an^ 
Unglish malt brandy It uas strong, but not pun 
gent, and was free from the empyreumatick taste or 
smell What was the process I bad no opportunity 
of inquiring, nor do I wish to improve the art of mak- 
ing poison pleasant 

Not long after the dram, may be expected the 
breakfast, a meal in wliicli the Scots, whether of the 
lowlands or mountains must be confessed to excel 
us The tea and coffee are accompanied not only 
with butter, but with honey, conserves, andmarma 
lades If an epicure could remove by a wish, in 
quest of sensual gratifications, wherever he had 
supped he would breakfast in Scotland 

In the islands, however, they do what I found it 
not V ery easy to end ure They pollute the tea table 
by plates piled with large slices of Cheshire cheese, 
which mingles its less grateful odours with the 
fragranee of the tea 

Where many questions are to be asked, some will 
be omitted I forgot to inquire how they were sup- 
plied w ith so much exotick luxury Perhaps the 
French may bring them wine for wool, and the 
Hutch give them tea and coffee at the fishing season, 
in exchange for fresh provision Their trade is un- 
constrained, they pay no customs, for there is no 

officer 
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officer to demand them,, whatever iherefoie i<5mad^ 
dear only by impost, is obtained here at an easy 
rate. 

A dinner in the Western Islands differs very little 
fiom a dinner m Englajid, except that in the place 
of tarts, theie aie always set diffeient pieparations 
of milk. This pait of then diet will admit some im- 
provement Though they have milk, and eggs, and 
sugai, few of them know how to compound them in 
a custaid. Their gaidens afloid them no great 
variety, but they have always some vegetables on the 
table. Potatoes at least aie never wanting, which, 
though they have not known them long, are now one 
of the principal parts of their food. They are not 
of the mealy, but the viscous kind. 

Their more elaborate cookeiy, or made dishes, an 
Englishmany at the first taste, is not likely to 
approve, but the culinary compositions of e\ery 
country aie often such as become grateful to other 
nations only by degrees, though I have lead a 
French author, who, in the elation of his heart, says, 
that French cookery pleases all foreigners, but 
foreign cookery never satisfies a Frenchman. 

Then suppers are like their dinners, various, and 
plentiful The table is always covered with elegant 
linen Their plates for common use ai e often of that 
kind of manufacture which is called cream coloured, 
or queen’s ware They use silver on all occasions 
where it is common m England, nor did I evei find 
a spoon of horn but in one house 

The knives are not often either very bright, or 
very shaip. They are indeed instruments of which 
the Highlanders have not been long acquainted with ^ 

the 
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tlie general ii'e Tliej ntre not reguhrly hid on 
the nbic, before (bo proliibition of arms, and ilia 
change of dress lliirly years ago (lie Hijilaiider 
nore Ins knife as a compiiiion lo Ins dirk or dagger, 
and alien the company sat don 11 to meat, the tiien 
irlio bad knnes, cut the flesh into small pieces for 
the women, s\ lio n itli their fingers conveyed it lo 
their mouths. 

There 11 as perhaps ncier any change of national 
manners so quick, so great, and so general, as that 
which has operated in tlie iligldands, by the last 
conquest, and the subsequent Ian s M e came thither 
too late to see nhat 11 e expected, a people of pecu 
liar appearance, and n system of antiquated life 
The clans retain little now of their original cliarac 
ter, their (erocitv of temper is softened, their mili- 
tary ardour is e\tinguislied, tlicir dignity of inde- 
pendence IS dcprcssed,itheir contempt of goiom- 
ment suhdnod,' and tbeir reicrence for tlieir cbiefs 
abatednOf nliat tlieyl hadbeforo tlie late conquest 
of their conntryi' there remain only tlieir hiiguage 
and 'their poicrty Their iangnago is attacked on 
every side Schools 1 arc erected, in winch 
only IS taught, and there vverc lately some nlio 
tliought It reasonable to refuse them a version of the 
holy scriptures, that they might have nb monument 
of their mother tongue 1 ^ ‘1 1 

That 'their poverty ij gradually abated, cannot 
be mentioned among the unpleasiiig consequences 
of subjection They nre now acquainted vv itb money , 
and the possibility of gain Will by degrees make 
them industrious Siiicb is the ellect of the late regii 
lations, that a longer jonrney than to the Highlands 
Vot VIII r must 
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must be taken b3'''him whose curiosity pants for 
sdiage viitues and barbarous grandeur. 

f 

R A AS AY 

At the fust intermission of the stoimy weather we 
were informed, that the boat, u Inch was to convey 
us to Raasaijy attended us on the coast. We had. 
from this time our intelligence facilitated, and our 
conversation enlarged, by the company of Mr 
MacqueeUi minister 'of a parish in Shy, whose know- 
ledge and politeness gii'ehim a title equally to kind- 
ness and respect, and who, from this time, never 
forsook us till we were pieparing to leave Sky, and 
the adjacent places. 

The boat was under the direction of Mr Malcolm 
Macleodi a gentleman of Raasay. The w'ater was 
calm, and -the rowers were vigorous, so that our pas- 
sage was quick and pleasant. When we came near 
the island, we saw the' laird’s house, a neat modern 
fabrick, and found Mr. Macleod, the pfopiietor of 
the isla'nd, \\ ith many gentlemen, expecting us on the 
beach' We had, as at all other places, some difficulty 
in landing. The crags weie iriegularly broken, and ' 
a false step would have been very mischievous 
; It- seemed that ' the rocks might, with no great 
labour, have been hewn almost into a regular flight of 
steps ; and as there are no -other landing places, I 
considered this rugged asceUt'as the consequence of 
a form of life iniH’ed to hardships, and therefore not' 
studious of nice accommodations. But I know not 
whether, foi’many ages,, it was not considered as a 
pai t of military policy, to keep the country not easily 

", '' accessible 
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accessible The rocks aie natural fortifications, and 
an enemy climbing with difficulty u as easily destroyed 
by those who stood high above Inm 

Our reception exceeded oiir expectations A/e 
found t nothing but cnihty, elegance and plenty 
After the usual refreshments, and the usual conver- 
sation, the evening came upon us The carpet was 
then rolled off tlie floor, the musician was called, 
and the whole company was invited to dance, nor 
did ever fairies trip with greiter alacrity The 
general air of festivity « Inch predominated in this 
place, so far remote from all those regions Vvhich 
the mind has been used to contemplate as the man- 
sions of pleasure, struck the imagination vvith a de- 
lightful surpri e, analogous to tb it « bicb is felt at an 
unexpected emersion from darkness into light 

AVhen it was time to sup, the dance ceased, and six 
and thirty persons sat down to two tables in the same 
room Aftei supper the ladies sung Erse songs, to 
which I listened as an English audience to an Italian 
opera, delighted with the sound of words winch I 
did not understand 

I inquired the subjects of the songs, and was told 
of one, that it was a love song, and of another, that 
it w as a farewell composed by one of the islanders 
that was going in this euideinical fiirj of emigra- 
tion, to seek Ins foitune in Amenta W hat senti 
ments would rwe, on such an occasion, in the heart 
of one who had not been taught to lament by prece 
dent, I should gladly hate known, but the lady, by 
w horn I sat, thought herself not equal to the work of 
translating 

T 1 
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TsTr. Maclcod is the proprietor of the islands of 
Basaaij, Bona, and Fladda, and possesses an e>rtcn- 
sive clistiict in Shy The estate lias no(, dnung four 
luHidreil ycnis, gained oi lost a single acic. 

One of the old Highland alliances has continued 
foi two hundied 3 eais, and is still subsisting between 
Maclcod of Jlaway, and Macdonald of Shy, m 
consequence of which, the siiuivor always niheiils 
the aims of the deceased, a natnial nicinorial of 
inililai}’’ fiicnddiip At the death of the late Sir 
Jamc<i Macdonald, his swoid w^as delnercd to the 
piesent laud ol Haasay. 

The famil}’- of JRaamy consists of the laird, the 
lady, tlirce sons, and ten daughters. Foi the sons 
there is a tutoi 111 the house, and the lad}’^ is said to 
be veiy sbilful and diligent in the education of her 
gills. Moie gentleness of mannei s, 01 a more pleas- 
ing appearance of domcstick society, is not found 
in the most polished countiie': 

Baamv is the only inhabited island in Mr. Mac- 
leod'i, possession 7Zo7/<7and Fladda affoid only pas- 
tille foi cattle, of wdnch one hundred and sixt}’- win- 
ter in Bona, undei the supeimtcndence of a sohtaiy 
herd 'Jinan 

Ihe length of Raasaij\% by computation, fifteen 
miles, and the bieadth tw^o These countiies have 
ne\ei been measuied, and the compulation bj^ miles 
IS negligent and aibitraiy. We obseived in tiavel- 
mg, that the nominal and real distance of places had 
^eij" little relation to each other. Baasay probably 
contains neat a hundied square miles It affords not 
much ground, notwnthstaiiding its extent, either for 
tillage or pasture , foi it is lOugh, rock}’-, and barien, 
S I ‘ Th6 
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The cattle often perish bj filling from the prcci- 
picea It IS like the other isHncN, I think, gener'ill> 
naked of shade, but it is naked b^ neglect , for the 
Jaird has an orchard, and ter^ large forest trees 
grow about Ins house Like other hill^ countries it 
has many runlets One of the biooks turns a corn 
mill, and at le 1st one produces trouts 

In the streams or fresh lakes of the islands, Ihaie 
never heard of any other /H.h than trouts and eels 
The trouts 11 Inch I haie seen are not lirge, the 
colour of their flesh is tinged as 111 Lii^lancl Of 
their eels I can give no account haiing iieiert isted 
them for Ibelitve they are not considered as 11 hole 
some food 

It IS not verj easj to il\ the principles upon 
which mankind haie agreed to tat some animals, 
and reject others, and as the principle is not evi 
dent, It fs not uniform That nhicli is selected as 
delicate in onecoiintrj, isbi its neighbours abhorred 
as loathsome The Neapolitans htel_y refused to 
eat potatoes in a f imine An Cn"lis/tmim is not 
easily persuaded to dine on snails mih in Ilahan on 
frogs inth 0 rtenc/iman, or on horseflesh with a 
Tartar The vulgar inh ibitanisof S! ij, I know not 
'ivhethtr of the other islands have not oiih eels, but 
jiork and bacon in abliorrcnve and accordinj,l> I 
never saw a hog in the Hebrides, eaeept one at 
DiiiiecgTO ^ , 

Raasiitj has wild fowl in abundance, but neither 
deer, hares nni 1 ibbits W by it has them not ini^lit 
b» asked, blit that of such questions theie is no end 
Wlij docs any nation 11 ant vi hat it mi,,lit hai 0 ^ Why 
T 3 ate 
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are not spices tiansplanted to Ameuca ^ Whydoe^t 
tea continue to be brouglit fiom China ^ I^ife im- 
proves but by slow degrees, and niucli in eveiy place 
is yet tb do Attempt'^ ba\e been made to raiac 
roebucks in Rausay, but uithout ofiect. The young 
ones it 15 extiemel}' difllcult to icar, and the old can 
very seldom be taken alive. 

Hares and labbits might be more easily obtained. 
That they have few 01 none of cither m Sky, they 
impute to the ravage of the foxes, and have there- 
fore set, for some years past, a pi ice upon their heads, 
which, as the numbci was diminished, has been gra- 
dually’’ raised, fioni thiee shillings and sixpence to a 
guinea, a sum so gieat in this part of the woild, that 
in a short time Shy may be as free from foxes, as 
England fiom wobes The fund foi these icwaids 
IS a tax of sixpence m the pound, imposed by the 
fdimers on themseh es, and said to be paid w ith gieat 
willingness 

The beasts of prey in the islands aie foxes, otters, 
and weasels. The foxes aie bigger than those of 
England, but the otteis exceed ouis in a fai greatei 
propoition I saw one at Annidcl, of a size much 
beyond that which I supposed them eiei to attain, 
and Jvir Maclean, the hen Col, a man of middle 
stature, mfoimed me that he once shot an otter, of 
which the tad reached the ground, when he held 
up the head to a level with his own. 1 expected 
the otter to ha\e a foot pailiculaily formed for the 
ait of swimming, but upon examination, I did not 
find it differing much fiom that of a spaniel Ashe 
preys in the sea, he does little visible mischief, and 
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js killed only for his fur Wliite otters are some 
times seen 

In Raasaj; they might have hares and rabbits, for 
they have no fo-ses Some depreditions, such as 
were never made before, have caused a suspicion that 
afoK has been latel} landed m the island b) spite or 
vvantonness Tins imaginary stranger has never;yet 
been seen, and therefore, perhaps, the mischief vi as 
done by some other animal It is not likely that a 
creature so ungentle whose head could have been 
sold m Sht/ for a guinea, should be kept alive onlv^ to 
gratify the malice of sending him to pret upon a 
neighbour and the pas age from Siy is yider thin 
a fox would venture to swim iinle»s he were chased 
bv dogs into the sea, and perhaps than lijs strength 
would enable him to cross Ilow beasts of prev 
came into any islands is not easy to guess In cold 
jcuuntnes they take advantage of hard winter? |Ond 
travel over the ice , but this is a very scanty solution > 
for they are found where thev have no discoverably 
means of coming 

7 he corn of this ishnd is but little I saw the 
harvest of a small held The women reaper) the corn 
and the men bound up tl e sheaves The strokes of 
the sickle weie timed by the modulation pf the har 
vest song in which all their voices were united 
Thej accompany in the Highlands every action, 
which can be done in eqinl lime, with an appro 
priated strain, w hioh has, they not much mean 
ing but Its eflects are icguhnty and cheerfulness 
Ihe ancient proceleu^matick song, b) which the 
rowers of ^alleys vvere animated, may be supposed to 

have 
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have been of this kind Theie is now an oar-song 
used by the Hebi idians 

The ground of Raasay seems fitter for cattle than 
foi corn, and of black cattle I suppose the number is 
very gieat The laud himself keeps a herd of four 
bundled, one hundied of which are annually sold. 
Of an extensive domain, which he holds. in his own 
hands, he consideis the sale of cattle as lepaying 
him the rent, and supports the plenty of a very 
libeial table with the remaining pioduct. 

Raasay is supposed to ha\e been very long inha- 
hited. On one side of it they show caves into which 
the 1 ude hations of the first ages reti eated from the 
weather. These dieaiy vaults might have had other 
uses There is still a cavity near the house called the 
oar-cave, in which the seamen, after one of those 
piiatical expeditions which in rougher times was veiy 
fj'^^q^uent, used, as tiadition tells, to hide then oars. 
This hollow was near the sea, that nothing so neces.- 
saiy might be far to be fetched, and it was seciet, 
that enemies, if they landed, could find nothing. 
Yet it is not veiy evident of what use it was to hide 
their oars from those, who, if they were masters of 
the coast, could take away their boats 

A proof much stiongei of the distance at which 
the fiist possessois of this island lived from the pre- 
sent time, IS affoided by the stone heads of arrows, 
which are very fiequently picked up The people 
call them elf-bolts, and believe that the fames shoot 
them at the cattle They neaily lesemble those 
winch Ml. Banks has lately bi ought fiom the savage 
countries in the P acijich Ocean, and must have been 

made 
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inaJe by •x nation to which the use of metals was 
unknown 

The number of tins little community his neier 
been counted by its ruler, nor have I obtained anv 
positive account, consistent with the result of pol - 
ticil computation Not miny years ago, the late 
laird led out one hundred men upon a military ex- 
pedition The siijlh part of a people is ipposed 
capable of bearing arms Jiaasay bad therefoie six: 
hundred inhabitants But becaii'ie it is not likely 
that every man able to serve in the held would fol- 
low the summons, or that the chief vvould leave his 
lands totally defence/ess, or take away all the hands 
qualified for labour, let it be supposed that half as 
many might be permitted to staj at home The 
whole number will then be nine hundred, or nine 
to i square mile a degree of populousness gi cater 
than tho®e tracts of de ohtion can often show They 
are content with their country and faithful to their 
chiefs, and yet uninfected with the fever of migia- 
tion 

Near the house at Saavat/ is a chapel unroofed 
and ruinous winch has long been used only as a 
place of burial About the churches m the islands 
ire small squares enclosed with stone, which belong 
to particular families as repositories for the dead 
At Raasay thei e is one, 1 think for the proprietor, 
and one for some collator il house 

It IS told by HJarlm, that at the death of the 
lady of the island it has been here the custom to 
erect a crosN 1 Ins vve found not to be true The 
stones that stand abontthc chapel at a small distance, 

some 
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some of which peihaps have crosse'? cut upon them, 
aie believed to have been not f unci a! monuments, 
but the ancient boundaries of the sanctuary or con- 
seciated giound. 

, Martin was a man not illiteiate: he was an in- 
Iiabifant of YAj/, and therefoic was within reach of 
intelligence, and with no gieat diflicnlty might have 
visited the places which he undei takes to desciibe; 
yet with all his opportuniMes, he has often snfieicd 
iiunself to be deceived. He Ined in Ihe last cen- 
luijs when the chiefs of the clans had lost little of 
their original influence. The mountains were yet 
unpenetiated, no inlet was opened to foieign no- 
velties, and the feudal institutions operated upon 
life with then full force He might therefore haie 
displayed a senes of suboidination and a foim of 
goveinment, which in moie luminous and impiovcd 
regions, have been Jong foi gotten, and have de- 
lighted his leaders with many uncouth customs that 
are nov>^ disused, and wild opinions that prevail no 
longer. But he probably had not knowledge of the 
world sufficient to qualify him for judging whatvv'ould 
deserve or gam the attention of mankind. The mode 
of life which was familial to himself, he did not sup- 
pose unknown to others, noi imagined that he could 
give pleasure by telling that of which it was, in his 
little country, impossible to be ignorant. 

What he has neglected cannot now be peifoimed 
In nations, where there is hardly the use of letters, 
what IS once out of sight is lost for ever. They 
think but little, and of their few thoughts, none are 
wasted on the past, m which they aic neither in- 
terested 
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terested by fear nor hope Tlieir only register's are 
stated observances and practical represent itions 
Tor this re ison an age of ignorance is an age of ce- 
remony Pageants and processions, and commemo- 
rations, gradually shrink away, as better methods 
come into use of recording events, and preserving 
rights ' 

It IS not only m Eaasay that the chapel is un- 
roofed and useless , through the few islands which 
we visited ue neither satt nor heard of an^ house of 
prajer, except in -Sly, that was not in rums The 
tnihgnant influence of Calvimsm has blasted cere- 
mony and decency together and if the remem- 
brance of papal superstition is obliterated, the mo- 
numents of papal piety are likewise elfaced 

It has been, for many jears, popular to talk of 
the lazy devotion of the Eomuh clergy, over the 
sleepy laziness of men that erected churches, we 
raa^ indulge our superiority with anew triumph, by 
comparmg it with the feiaid actnaty of those who 
suffer them to fall 

' Of the destruction of churches, the decay of re- 
ligion must m time be the consequence , for while 
the piibhck acts'of the ministry are non performed 
111 houses aver3 small number can be present, aid 
as the gieater paft of the islanders mal e no use of 
books, ill must necessarily In e m total ignorance 
whowaiit the opportunitj of vocal instruction 

I rom these remains of ancient sanrtitj, which are 
every wliert to be found it has been conjectured 
that foi the last two centuries the inhabitants of 
the islands have decicised in number This argu 
ment, which snppo cs that the chinches have been 

suflcred 
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suffered to fall, only because thej^ wei e no longer 
necessary, would have some foi ce, if the houses of 
worship still lemaining weie sufficient for the people. 
But since they have now no chinches at all, these 
venerable fragments do not prove the people of 
former times to have been more numeious, but to 
have been more devout If the inhabitants "ueie 
doubled, with their present piinciples, it appears 
not that any piovision for ptibhck worship Mould be 
made Wheie the ichgion of a country enforces 
consecrated buildings, the mimbei of those buildings 
may be supposed to afioid some indication, hoM’^eier 
nncertain, of the populousncss of the place j but 
•wheie by a change of manners a nation is contented 
to live MMthoiit tliem, then decay implies no dimi- 
nution of inhabitants. 

Some of these dilapidations are said to be found 
in islands noM^ uninhabited , but I doubt whether we 
can thence infei that theyivere eier peopled, ihe 
religion of the middle age is'M'ell knoMui to have 
placed too much hope in lonelj'' austerities Volun- 
taiy solitude was the great' art of propitiation, bj'' 
which crimes were effaced, and conscience was ap- 
- peased; it is therefore not unlikely, tliat oratories 
were often built in places wheie letirement was sine 
to have no disturbance. 

Raasay has little that can detain a tiaveller, ex- 
cept the Idird and his family, but their power wants 
no auxiliaries. Such a seat of hospitality, amidst 
the winds and wateis, fills the imagination wnth a 
delightful contrariety of images. Without is the 
rough ocean and the rocky land, the beating bil- 
lows and the howling stoim. within is plenty and 

elegance. 
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elegance, beaut} and ga} etj, the song and the dance 
In Raasa^^ if I coviM Ua\e found au l/l^sscs, 1 Iwd 
fancied a Plucacut ' 

D U \ n G \ N 

At ivaojflj/, b\ good fortune, il/flc/coi/, so the chief 
of the clan is called, naspa}ing a^jsu, and b} him 
ne nere muted to his seat at Duniegan Raasa;^ 
has a stout boat built in which, with siv 

oar-., be con\e}ed us back to Sly AVc landed at 
Pojt i?e, so called because James the Tifth of 
Scotland, who had curiosity to \isit the islands, came 
into It Tlie port is made by an inlet of the sea, 
deep and nirrou, where a ship lay waiting to dis 
people Shy b} j carrying the natnes away to 
Amo tea j , ( ; 

In coasting S/ ly, w e passed by the cat em in w hicli 
it was the custom, as Martin relates, to catch birds^ 
in the mghl, by^tnahmg a fire at the entrance This 
pi actice IS disused, for the birds, as is known often 
to happen lime clianged their haunts 

Here we dined at a publick house, I beJieie the 
only^,inn of tliCy island, and haimg mounted our 
horses, travelled in the manner alread} described, 
till we camedo l^ingsboroughf a place distinguished 
by that name because the king lodged here w hen he 
landed at Port Jle We were entertained w-ith the 
usual hospitality by Mr Macdonald and liis lady 
Flora Macdonaldf a name that will be mentioned in 
history and if courage and /idelitv be virtues, cncu 
tioned with honour She is a woman of middle 
stature soft featuies, gentle manners, and elegant 
presence 


In 
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In tlie morning we sent our horses round a prd- 
montoiy to meet us, and spared ourselves part of the 
day’s fatigue, by crossing an aim of the sea We 
had at last some difiiculty m coming to Dimvegan ; 
for our way led over an extensive inooi, where every 
step u as to be taken with caution, and wC were 
often obliged to alight, because the giound could not 
be trusted. In tiavelling this watery flat, I per- 
ceived that it had a visible declivity, and might with- 
out much expense or difficulty be drained. But 
difficulty and expense are rclatue terms, which have 
different meanings in diffeient places 

To Duiihegan we came, very n ilhng to be at rest, 
and found our fatigue amply recompensed by our 
reception Lady Macleod, who had lived many years 
in England, was new'ly come hither with her son and 
four daughters, who knew^ all the ai fs of southern 
elegance, and all the modes of English economy. 
Here therefore we settled, and did not spoil the pre- 
sent hour with thoughts of departuie, 

Dimvegan is a rocky prominence, that juts out 
into a bay, on the west side of Shi/ ’ The house, 
which is the principal seat of Macleod, is paitly old 
and partly modern j it is built upon the rock, and 
looks upon the water. It forms two sides of a small 
square- on the thud side is the skeleton of a castle 
of unknowm antiquity, supposed to have been a 
Nojwegian fortress, w'hen the Danes 'were masters 
of the islands It is so nearly entire, that it might 
have easily been made habitable, W'ere there not an 
ominous tiadition m the family, that the owner 
shall not long outlive the reparation. The grand- 
father 
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father of the present Hird, in defiance of prediction, 
began the n orK, bu*^ desisted in a little time, and 
applied Ins monej to worse uses 

^s the inlnbitants of the llebridesln ed, for many 
ages. 111 contininl expectation of hostilities the chief 
of every chii re ided in a fortres' Tins house as 
accessible only from the water, till the last possessor 
opened an entrance by stairs upon the land 

They had formerly reason to be afraid, not only 
of declared wars' and mthoriacd invaders, or of 
loving pirates, n Inch, m the northern seas must have 
been very common but of inroads and insults from 
iival chns, nho in the plenitude of feudal inde- 
pendence, asked no leave of their sovereign to mike 
vnr on one another Sli/ has been ranged by i 
feud betw eon the f n o mighty poiv ers of Macdonald 
and Maileod Macdonald having nnrried a Mac- 
lead, upon, some discontent dismissed her, perlnps 
because she bid brought him no children Befoie 
the reign of lames the TiftU, a Highland I urd made 
a trial of Ins wife for i certain time, and if she did 
not pleise/liim, he was then at liberty to send her 
ainy Tins bon ei er must always have olfended, ind 
Maclead resenting the injury , vv hitever Were its cir- 
cumstances, declared, tint the wedding had been 
solemnized without i bonhie, but that the separi- 
tion should be belter illomimled , ind riising i little 
army set fire to the territories of Macdonald, who 
returned the visit, and prei iiled i i 

Another story may show the disorderly state of 
msulir neighbourhood The mliabitants of the isle 
of EsS’ meeting a boat manned by Macleodst tied 

the 
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the crew hand and foot, and set them adrift Mac-^ 
landed upon Egg^ and demanded the offenders, 
but the inhabitants lefusmg to surrender them, le- 
treated to a cavein, into which they thought their 
enemies unlikely to follow them Modeod choked 
them with smoke, and left them lying dead by 
families as they stood 

lieie the violence of the weather confined us for 
some time, not at all to our discontent or inconveni- 
ence. We would indeed very willingly have visited 
the islands, which might be seen from the house, scat- 
tered 111 the sea, and I was palticularly desirous to 
have viewed Imy j but the stoi ms did not pel mit us 
to launch a boat, and we were condemned to listen m 
idleness to the wind, except when we were better 
engaged by listening to the ladies 

Y/e had here moie wind than waves, and suffered 
the seventy of a tempest, without enjoying its mag- 
nificence The sea being broken by the multitude 
of islands, does not loar with so much noise, nor beat 
the storm with such foamy violence, as I have re- 
marked on the coast of Sussex Though, while I was 
in the Hebiidcs, the wind was extremely tuibulent, 
I never saw veiy high billows. 

The country about Dimvegan is rough and bai’- 
ren. There aie no trees except m the oichard, 
which is a low shelteied spot surrounded with a 
wall 

When this hoiwe was intended to sustain a siege, 
a well was made m the couit, by boiing the rock 
downwards, till watei was found, which, though so 
near to the sea, I have not heaid mentioned as 

biackishy' 
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brackish, though it Ins some hardness, or other qua- 
lities, iihich make it less fit for use nnd the family 
IS now better supplied from a stream, which runs 
by the rock, from two pleasing waterfalls 

Here we i.aw some traces of former manners, and 
heard some standing traditions In the house is 
kept an o\ s horn, hollowed so as to hold perhaps tw o 
quarts winch the heir of Maclcoci was expected to 
swallow at one drauglit, is a test of his manhood, 
before he was permitted to bear arms, or could claim 
a seat among tlic men It is held that the return of 
the laird to Dutivegaji after any considerable ab- 
sence produces a plentiful capture of herrings, and 
that, if any woman crosses the water to the opposite 
island, the hci rings will desert the coast Boetius 
fells the same 0^ some other place This tradition 
IS not uniform Some hold that no woman maj pass, 
and others that none may p iss but a Macleod 
Among other guests, winch the hosjulahty of Dun 
vegan brought to the table, a visit was paid by the 
laird and lady of a small island south of -SVy, of 
which the proper name is Muack which signifies 
swine It IS commonly called Muck, winch tlie pro- 
prietor not liking, has endeavoured, without effect, 
to change to Monk It is usual to c ill gentlemen 
in Scotland by the name of their possessions, as 
Baasay, Bernera Loch Buy a practice necessary 
in countries inhabited by clans, where all that hie 
m the same territory have one name, and must be 
therefore discriminated by some addition This gen 
tieman wliose name, I think, is Maclean, should be 
regularly called Muck, but the appellation, which 
VoL VIII U he 
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lie thinks too coarse foi his island, he r.ould like still 
less foi himscll, and he is theiofoic addiessed by the 
title of hie oj Muck. 

This little island, houevci it be named, is of con- 
sideiablc 1 alue It is tno English miles long, and 
thice qnaitcis of a mile bioad, and conscqiienlly 
contains only nine bundled and sixty Eimlish acres. 
It IS chiefl}^ aialilc Half of this little dominion the 
]aiid,ietains in Ins own hand, and on the other half, 
li\e one hiindied and sixty persons, who pay their 
rent by expoited com. AVhat lent they ])ay, ne 
imre not told, and could not decently iiujiiire. d'hc 
pioportion of the people to the land is such, as the 
most fei tile countries do not commonly maintain 

The land having all his people iindei hib imme- 
diate view, seems to be leiy ntlenlive to their hap- 
piness The devastation of the smallpox, nhen it 
visits places wheie it comes seldom, is well known. 
He has disarmed it of itsteironr at Munch, by ino- 
culating eighty of his people The expense was two 
shillings and sixpence a head Many tiades they 
cannot have among them, but upon occasion, he 
fetches a smith fiom the isle of Egg, and has a tailor 
' fiom the mam land, six times a yeai Tins island 
well deseived to be seen, but the land’s absence left 
us no oppoitunity 

Eveiy inhabited island has its appendant and sub- 
oidinate islets Much, how'evei small, has yet othei s 
smallei about it, one of which has only giound suf- 
ficient to atToid pastille for thice wetheis ' 

At Dunvegan I had tasted ilotus, and was m danger 
of foi getting that 1 was ever to clepait, till 'Mi.* 

Boswell 
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jBqhUII sigely reproached me withimj sluggishness 
4ind softness I had no \er^ forcible defence to 
make, and wC agreed to pui sue oui journey Mac 
lead accompanied us to Ulinidt ^\hcre ve were cn 
tei lamed by the sIienfF of the island 

' I ^ ULINISH ( i 

' Mr travelled with us, and directed our 

attention to all that was wortliy of observation 
With him we went to see an ancient building, called 
a dun or borough It was a circular enclosure, about 
forty two feet m diameter walled round with loose 
stones, perhaps to the height of nine feet The walls 
are \er) thick, diminishing a little towards the top, 
and though in these countries stone is not brought 
fa^must have been raised with much labour Within 
the great circle were several smaller rounds of wall* 
which formed distinct apartments Its date and its 
use are unknown Some suppose it ibe original seat 
of the chiefs ‘ of the Macleods Mr Ma^'queen 
thought It a Danish fort 

The entrance is covered with flat stones and is 
narrow , because it w as necessary that the stones w Inch 
Jie over it, should reach from one wall to the other 
jet, strait as the passageis, they seem lieavier than 
could have been placed v\hcre tliey now he, by the 
naked strength of as many men as might stand about 
them They were piobablv raised by putting long 
pieces of wood under them to which tlie a( tion of a 
long hue of lifters might be applied S wages, in all 
countries, have patience proportionate to their un- 
skilfulness, and are content to attain their end by 
very tedious methods 

D 2 


If 
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If it was ever loofecl, it might once have been a 
'dwelling, but as thcie is no piovision for vvatei, it 
could not have been a foitress In Shy, as in every 
othei place, there is an ambition of exalting whatev er 
has siuvived inemoiy, to some impoitant use, and 
jcfeiring it to veiy i emote ages I am inclined to 
suspect, that in lawless tunes, when the inhabitants 
of every mountain stoic the cattle of their neighbour, 
these enclosuics Aveie used to secure the herds and 
flocks ill the night 'SVhcu they vveie driven within 
the wall, they might be easily watched, and defended 
as long as could be needful, lor the jobbers durst 
not wait till the injiiicd clan should find them in the 
moining. 

The interiour enclosures, if the whole building 
,w'eieonce a house, weie the chambers of the chief 
inhabitants If it was a place of security foi cattle, 
they weic piobably the slielteis of the keepers 

Eiom the Dun we vvcie conducted to another 
place of sccuiity, a cave earned a great way under- 
ground, which liad been discoveied by digging aftei 
a fox These caves, of v\ Inch many have been found, 
and many probably lemain concealed, are formed, I 
believe, commonly by taking advantage of a hollow^, 
wdiere banks oi locks use on either side If no such 
place can be found, the gioiind must be cut away. 
The W'alls are made by piling stones against the eai th, 
on either side. It is then roofed by large stones Jaid 
across the cavein, which theiefore cannot be wide. 
Ovei the roof, tuifs weie placed, and glass was suf- 
fered to glow, and the mouth was concealed by 
bushes, or some othei cover. 


These 
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These caves were rcpresciilcil to us ns the cnbins 
of the first rude inlnbitants, of which, however, I 
am by no means persinded T his vv as so low, that 
no man could stand upnglit in it By their con- 
struction the^ are all so narrow, that two can never 
pass along them together, and being subterraneous, 
they must bo always damp Tliey are not the work 
of an age much ruder than the present , for they arc 
formed with as much art as the construction of a 
common hut requires I imagine them to have 
been places only of occasional use, in whieli the 
islander, upon a sudden alarm, hid his utensils or 
his clothes, and perhaps sometimes his wife and 
children 

This cave we entered, but could not proceed the 
whole length, and went away without knowing how 
far it was carried Tor this omission we shall be 
blamed, as we perhaps have blamed other travellers, 
but the day was rainy, and the ground vvas damp 
We had with us neither spades nor pickaxes and if 
love of case surmounted our desire of kiiovv ledge, the 
oflence has not tlic inv idiousncss of singularity 

Ldifices, either standing or ruined, are the chief 
records of an illiterate nation In some part of 
this journey, at no great distance from our way, 
stood a shvtlered foptre s, of which the learned 
minister, to whose communication we are much m 
debted, gave us an account 

Those said lie are the walls of a place of refuge, 
built in the time of James the Sixth, by J/ug/i 
Macdonald, who was next heir to the dignity and 
fortune of his chief Hugh, being so near his wish. 
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was impatient of delay ; and had ai t and influence 
sufficient to engage se\cral gentlemen in a plot 
against the laud’s life Somelhing must be stipulated 
on both sides, for they would not dip their hands in 
blood mci cly for Hughes advancement. The compact 
\Yas foimally mitten, signed by the conspirators, 
and placed in the hands of one Maclcod, 

It happened that Madeod had sold some cattle to 
a diover, who not having leady money, gave him a 
bond for payment. Tiic debt was dischaiged, and 
the bond ledemanded, nhich Maclcod^ nho could 
not read, intending to put into his hands, ga\e him 
the conspuac3^ The drover, when he had read tlie 
paper, deliveied it piivatel^’’ to Matdonald, who 
being thus infoimed of his danger, called his fi lends 
togethei, and provided foi his safel}’. He made a 
pubhcK feast, and inviting Macdojiald and his 
confederates, placed each of them at the table be- 
tween two men of known fidelity. The compact 
of conspiracy was then shown, and eveiy man con- 
fronted with his own name Macdonald acted with 
great moderation. He upbi aided Ilvgh both with 
disloyalty and ingratitude, but told the rest, that he 
considered them as men deluded and misinfoimed. 
Hugh was sworn to fideht}’’, and dismissed uith his 
companions , but he was not generous enough to be 
reclaimed by lenity; and finding no longer any 
countenance among the gentlemen, endeavoured to 
execute the same design by meaner hands. In this 
practice he was detected taken to Macdonald's 
castle, and imprisoned m the dungeon "When he was 
luingiy, they let down a plentiful meal of salted 

meat 
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melt, TOtl ;)liPii, -ifter liis repast, lie called for 
drink, comet cil to him a cotcred tup, wliitli nlieii 
he lifted the hd, he found ciiipl\ 1 roni that tune 
Ihej Msited him no more, but left him to perish in 
solitude and d nkness 

\\ e Here tlicii told of a casern ht the seaside, 
remarkable for the powerful retcrbcralion of sounds 
After dinner nt took i boat to etpinre this curious 
cat itj I ho boa men, tt ho seemed to lie of a nnk 
abote that of common drudges, inrpiired ttliolhe 
strangers tterc, and being told tte camt one from 
Scotland, and the other from rn,,.land, asked if the 
Laglislnnan could recount a long gcncalogt \\ hat 
anstter ttas giten them the contersalion being m 
Else, I ttas not much iiiclmed tocsnmme 
The) expected no good ctent of the to) ago, for 
one of them declarcal that he hoard iho erj of an 
English ghost This omen I ttas not told till ifter 
our leturii, and therefore cannot cl mn the dignit) 
of despising It 

The 'ca ttas smooth A\c neter left the shore, 
and came tt ithoutaii) disaster to tliccatcrn,tt Inch tte 
found rnggetl and misshapen, about one hundred nnd 
eighty feet long, tliii ty wide in the broadest part, and 
ju theloftient is tte guessed iboiit llnit) high It 
was now drt, but at Ineli water the sea rises in it 
near six feet Here I 'aw ttliit I hid neter seen 
before limpets and muscles in thou n itnril state 
Jfut as i new testimony to the teraetty of eoimuon 
fime here w is no echo to be heard 

MT then walked through a natuial arch in the 
rock, whicli might hate pleased ns In its lioteltt 
had the stones, tthieli encumbered onr leet, giten us 
I u 4 leisure 
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leisure to consider it. We were shown the gummy 
seed of the kelp, that fastens itself to a stone, from 
which it glows into a strong stalk. 

In oui return, we found a little boy upon the 
point of a lock, catching with his angle a supper 
for the family. AVe 1 owed up to him, and borrou ed 
his 1 od, with which Mr Bomicll cauglit a cuddy 

The cuddy is a fisli of which I know not the 
philosophical name. It is not much bigger than a 
gudgeon, but it is of great use in these islands, as it 
affoids the loner people both food and oil for their 
lamps. Cuddies are so «bundant, at some times of 
the yeai, that they aie caught like white bait m the 
Thames, onlj’- by dipping a basket and drawing it 
back. 

If It were always practicable to fish, these islands 
could never be in much danger fiom famine, but 
unhappily, in the winter, w’hcn other pi ovision fails, 
the seas are commonly too lough for nets, or boats. 

TALISKER IN S K V. 

\ 

Trom Ulumh our next stage was to Tnlisker, the 
house of colonel Maclcod, an officer m the Dutch 
seivice, who m this time of universal peace, has 
for sevei al years been permitted to be absent from 
his regiment Having been bred to physick, he is 
consequently a scholar, and his ladjq by accom- 
panying him in his different places bf residence, is 
become skilful in several languages. Taliske? is the 
place beyond all thatT have seen, from which the 
gay and the jovial seem utterly excluded , and where 
the hermit might expect to grow old in meditation, 
18 without 
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Without possibilitj of disturb nice or interruption It 
IS Eituitedteryneir tlicsci, but iipoin constnlicrc 
no vessel Iinds but « lien it is dritoii b^ a tempest on 
the rocks Tomrds tbt land are loft> lulls stream- 
ing ivitli uatcrfills 1 lie garden is slicltercd by firs, 
-or pines, uincb grow there so prosperously, that 
some, 11 Inch the present inhabitant planted, aretery 
high and thick 

At tins place we very happily met nilliMr 
Donald Maclean, a y oung gentleman, the eldest son 
of the laird of Col, heir to a aery great cMent of 
land, and so desirous of improiing Ins iiihcritance, 
Ihatihe spent a considerable time among the firmers 
of Hcrlfordslm c and Hampshire, to learn their 
practice lie worked with Ins own hands at the 
principal operations of agriculture, that he might 
not dcceno himself by afalsc opinion of skill, which 
if he should find it deficient at home, he had no 
means of completing If the w 01 Id has agreed to 
praise the traiels and manual labours of the e/ar of 
Muscoxy, let Col have Ins share of the like applause, 
111 the proportion of Ins dominions to the onipirc 
of Jiussia 

Tins young gentleman was spoitiiigin the moiin 
tarns of -S/y, and when he was weary w it b following 
Ins game lepaired for lodging to At night 

he missed one of Ins dogs, and w hen ho w ent to seek 
him in the niorning found two eagles feeding on Ins 
carcass 

Col, for he must be named by Ins possessions, hear 
mg that our intention was to visit Jona, olfered to 
conduct ns to Ins chief. Sir Allan Maclean, who 
lived in the isle of Inch Kenneth, and would readily 

find 
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find us a convenient passage Fiom this time was 
formed an ac(pinmtance, wlncii being begun by kind- 
ness, was accidenlallv continued bv constraint, ive 
deiived much pleasuic fiom it, and I liopc liave 
gi\en him no leason to icpcnt it 

The weather nasnou almost one continued storm, 
and we weie to snatch some happi' mlermis^ion to 
be coin eyed to Mull^ the thn d island ol t lie lIcbridcTj 
lying about a degree south o( 'Shu, whence we might 
easily find our wa}’’ to l 7 ich Kenneth, wlieie Sir 
Allan Maclean lesided, and aftei ward io Jana. 

Tor this pui pose, the most commodioii* station 
that w'e could take was A-imulcl, which Sir Alexan- 
der Macdonald had now left to a gentleman W’ho 
li\cd there as his factoi or steward. 

In onr w'ay to Ai'imdcl w^as Coi tafachan, where 
we had already been, and to which theiekue we 
were veiy wuliing to leiuin We staid however so 
long at Tahslcj, that a great part of oui journey 
was perfoimed in the gloom of the evening. In 
travelling even thus almost without light thiough 
naked solitude, w hen theie is a guide whose conduct 
may be tiusted, a mind not naturally too much dis- 
posed to fear, may pi eserve some degi ee of cheer- 
fulness ; but what must be the solicitude of him who 
should be wandering, among the crags and hollows, 
benighted, ignoiant, and alone ? 

The fictions of the Gothick romances weienot so 
remote fiom ci edibility as they aie now tnought In 
the full prevalence of the feudal institution, when 
violence desolated the world, and every baron lived 
in a fortiess, forests and castles weie regulai ly^ suc- 
ceeded by each other, and the adventurei might very 

suddenly 
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suddenly tioss from tlie gloom of uoods, or llie riig- 
gedness of moors to sells of plenty , ety , niid 
magnificence 11 lnte\ er is imsgcd in the w ildesl t ite, 
if gnnts drigoiis, nid cneinntment be c\ecptcd, 
UQuld bcfeltbv lnm,ulio unndenng in llie inonn- 
tsins n itliout a guide, or upon tbe sea « itlioiit a 
pilot, should bocarried imidslhis lerrour md nneer- 
tamty, to the hospitdity and eJegmee of llaasiiy 
or J}iimcgaii 

To Conalaclian at last «e came, and found oiir- 
Sehesuelcomed as bcfoic Here ne staid tno days, 
and made such iiiqiiiiiesasciiriosilj suggested flie 
house H as filled with tompaiiy, among ubom Mr 
jilacplienan and Ins sister distinguished thcmscUcs 
by tlieir politeness and accomplislimeiits Bylimi 
v.e were invited to Ostig, a boiisc not far from 
Armidel nborc «e might easily hear of a boat, nlicn 
the laeatlier aiould suffer us to leave the island 

OSTIG IS SK\ 

At Osiigi of which Mr Mncphcrson is minister, 
vve were entertained for some d ly s, then rciiiov cd to 
Jnnidel, where we finished our observations on the 
island of S!i/ 

As tins island lies m the fifty seventh degree, the 
air cannot he supposed 'o liav^ much warmth The 
long continuance of the sun above the horizon, does 
indeed sometimes produce great licit in northern 
latitudes , hut this can only happen m sheltered 
places, where the atmosphere is to a certain degree 
stagnant, and the same mass of air continues to 
receive for many hours the rays of the sun, and the 
vapours of the earth lies open on then est and 

north 
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north to a vast extent of ocean, and cooled in tlic 
summei by a perpetual \cntilation, but by the same 
blast IS kept naim in n inter. Then wcatlier is not 
pleasing llalftlie yeai is deluged uilh rain IToin 
the aulumnal to tbc icinal equinox, a dry day is 
hardly know n, except when I he sliou ci s ai c suspended 
b}’ a tempest Undei such skies can be expected no 
great exuberance of Acgctation Tlieir winter over- 
takes then summer, and their hai \est lies upon the 
ground drenched with ram J'hc autumn struggles 
hai d to pi odiice some of our cai ly fi uits I gathered 
gooseberries in Septcinbci , but they were small, 
and the husk was thick 

The wintei is seldom such as puls a full stop to 
the grow'th of plants, or reduces the cattle to live 
wholly on the surplusage of the summer. In the year 
.seventy-one they had a se\eic season, remembered 
by the name of the I51ack Spring, fiom which the 
island has not yet recovered. The snow’ lay long 
upon the ground, a calamity hardly know n before. 
Pait of their cattle died for w'ani, part weic unsea- 
sonably sold to buy sustenance foi thcowneis, and^ 
what I hai e not read or heaid of before, the kine that 
survived w'ere so emaciated and dispiiited, that 
they did not leqilire the male at the usual time. 
Many of the roebucks perished. 

The soil, as in other countries, has its diveisities 
In some parts there is only a thin layer of earth 
spieadupon a rock, which bears nothing but short 
brown heath, and perhaps is not generally' capable 
of any better product There are many bogs or 
mosses of greater or less extent, where the soil cannot 
be supposed to want depth, though it is too wet for 

the 
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the plough But we did not observe m these any 
aquatick plants The valleys and the mountains are 
alike darkened with heath Some grass, however, 
glows here and there, and some happier spots of 
earth are capable of tillage j 

Their agriculture is laborious, and perhaps rather 
feeble than unskilful Their chief manure is sea 
weed, which, when thev lav it to rot upon the field, 
gives them a better crop than those of the High 
lands They heap sea shells upon Ihedungliili, which 
in time moulder into a fertilizing substance When 
they find a vein of earth 11 here tliev cannot use ih 
the^ dig It up and add it to the mould of a more 
commodious place 

Their corn grounds often he in such intiicacies 
among the crags that there is no room for the iction 
of a team and plough The soil is then turned up by 
manual labour u ith an instrument called a crooked 
spade of a form and weight uliicli to me appeared 
very incommodious and would perhaps be soon im- 
proved in a country where workmen could be easily 
found and easily paid It has a narrow hi ide of iron 
fixed to a long ind heavy piece of wood which must 
have about a foot and a half above the iron a knee 
or flexure with the angle dow nw ards When the 
fanner encounteis a stone which is the great impe 
diment of Ins operations lie driits the blade under 
It, and brm„uig the knee or angle to the ground, has 
111 the long handle a very forcible lever 

According to the different mode of tillage, farms 
are distinguished into long land and shoit land 
Long land is that which aflords loom for a plough, 
and short land is turned up bv the spade 
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The gram which they commit to the furrows thits 
tediously formed, is either oats or bailey. They do 
not sow bailey without veiy copious manuie, and 
then they expect fiom it ten for one, an increase 
equal to that of better countiies, but the cultuie is 
so operose that they content themselves commonly 
with oats, and who can i elate without compassion, 
that after all their diligence they are to expect only a 
triple increase ? It is in vain to hope for plenty, 
when a thud part of the hai vest must be reseived 
for seed. 

When their giamis arrived at the state which they 
must considei as iipeness, ihey do not cut, but pull 
the barley to the oats they apply the sickle Wheel 
carnages they have none, but make a frame of tim- 
bei which is diawn by one horse with the two points 
behind piessing on the giound. On this they some-* 
tunes drag home their sheaves, but often convey 
them home in a kind of open pannier, or frame of 
sticks upon the horse’s back. 

Of that which is obtained with so much difficultj’-, 
nothing surely ought to be wasted , yet then method 
of rleanng then oatsfiom the husk is by pai clung 
"" them in the straw Thus with the genuine impioii- 
dence of savages, they destioy that fodder for want 
of which their cattle may pensh. From this practice 
they ha\e tv\o petty coiiveniencies , they dry the 
giaui so that it is easily i educed to meal, and they 
esc.ipe the theft of the thresher The taste contracted 
fiom the file by the oats, as by every other scorched 
substance, use must long ago have made grateful. 
The oats that aie not parched must be clued in a 
kiln 
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Ttiebnrns of Ski / 1 tie\ersaw That winch Mac- / 
od of Raasai/ h'xd erected near Ins house was so 
)ntrned, because the harvest is seldom brougiit 
Dme dry, as by perpetual perflation to prevent tho 
ow from heating 

Of their gardens I can judge only from their 
bles I did not observe that the common greens 
ere w anting, and suppose th it by choosm^ an ad 
intagcous exposition, they can raise all theinoie 
ardy esculent plants Of vegetable fragrance or 
sauty they are not \et studious Tew vows are 
lade to Flora in the Hebrides 
The^ gather a little haj but the gra s is mown 
;te, and is so often almost dry and again \eiy wet, 
efore it is housed that it becomes a tollection of 
ithered stalks without taste 01 fiagnnce it must 
e eaten by cattle that have nothing else, but by 
lost Lnghsh farmers would be throw n in ay 
In the islands I have not heard that any snbter- 
incous treasures liav e been discov ered though w iiere 
lere are mountains, theie are commonly minerals 
)ne of the rocks in Col has a black vein, imagined 
3 consist of the ore of lead , but it was never }et 
pened or essayed In Ski/ i black mass was acci 
entallv picked up, and broUt,ht into the liouse of the 
wner of the land who found himself strongly m 
lined to think it a cdal but unhappily it did not 
turn in the chimney Common ores would be heie 
f no great value, for what reqmies to be separated 
I) fir'* must, if It were found be carried awaj m its 
nineral state, here being no fewel for the smelting 
louse or forge Perhaps by diligent S‘=arch in this 
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woild of stone, some valuable species of marble 
Blight be discovered Rut neithei philosophical cu- 
iiosity, noi commerciahiidustr}'’, have yet fixed their 
abode lieie, where the impoitunity of immediate 
want, supplied hut for the day, and ciaving on the 
moiiou', has left little loom loi exclusive knowledge, 
or the plea'^ing fancies of distant piofit 

They have lately found a mauufactuie consider- 
nlily lucratnc Then locks abound with kelp, a 
sea-plant, of wdiieh the ashes aie melted into glass. 
They burn kelp in great (piantities, and then send it 
away in ships, which come icgnlaily to purchase 
them This new' souice ot nches has laised the lents 
of many maiitime taims , but tlie tenants pay, like 
ah othei tenants, the additional rent with gi eat nn- 
wnllingness; because they considei thepiofits of the 
kelp as the meic pioduct of peisonal labour, to 
wdiich the landloi d conti ibntes nothing. How e\ er, 
as any man may be said to give what he gi\es the 
pow'ei of gaming, he has ceitamly as much light to 
profit fioin the price ol kelp as ol any thing else 
found or laised upon his giound 

This new' tiade has excited a long and eagci liti- 
gation between Macdonald and Maclcud, for a ledge 
of locks, which, till the value of kelp was know'n, 
neither of them desired the leputation of possessing. 

The cattle of -6% aie not so small as is commonly 
believed Since they have sent then beeves in gieat 
iiurabers to southei n maits,they have piobably taken 
more care of then bleed At stated times the annual 
giowth of cattle IS diiven to a fair, by a general 
diovei, and with the money, which he returns to the 
faimer, the rents aie paid. ' 
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The pnce regularly expected, is from two to three 
pounds T. head there was once one sold for five 
pounds They go from the islands \ery lean and 
jare not offered to the butcher till they ha\e been 
long f itted in English pastures 

Of their black cattle some are without home, 
called by theASco/^, humble cows, as we call a bee an 
humble hee that wants *1 sting ^ Whether this differ- 
ence bespecifick, or accidental though we inquired 
with great diligence, we could not be informed 
We are not ver} sure that the bull is ever without 
horns though we have been told, that such bulls 
there are What is produced by putting a horned 
and unhorned male and female together, no man 
has ever tried that thought the resplt worthy of ob- 
servation 

Their horses are, like their cows, of a moderate 
size X had no difficult} to mount myself commo- 
diously by the favour of the gentlemen I heard of 
very little cows in Barra and very little hor«es m 
Hunif where perhaps no care is taken to prevent that 
diminution of size, w Inch must alw a} s happen, where 
the greater and the less copulate promiscuously, and 
the young animal is restrained from grow th by penury 
of sustenance 

The goat is the general inhabitant of the earth, 
complying with every difference of climate and of 
soil The goats of the Hebrides are hi e others nor 
did I hear any thing of their sheep to be particularly 
remarked 

In the penury of these malignant regions, nothing 
IS left that can be conv erted to food The goats and 
VoL VIU X the 
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the sheep are milked like tlie cows A single meal 
of a goat IS a quait, and of a sheep a pint Such 
at least was the account, which I could extiact from 
those of whom I am not sure that they cvei had 
inquired. 

The milk of goats is much thinner tlian that of 
cons, and that of sheep is much thicker. Sheep’s 
milk IS never eaten befoie it is boiled j as it is thick, 
it must be yeiy libeial of ciiid, and the people of 
St Kilda foim it into small cheeses 

The slags of the mountains aic less than those of 
oui patks or foiests, peihaps not bigger than oui fal- 
low deer Then flesh has no lankness, nor is infe- 
lioui in flavour to oui common venison I'he roe- 
buck I neithei saw noi tasted These aie not coun- 
tries for a regular chase. The deer aie not diiven 
with hoi ns and hounds A sportsman, ,v>nth his gun 
in his hand, matches the animal, and when he has 

wounded him, tiaces him bv the blood. 

• ^ 

They ha\e a i ace of brinded greyhounds larger 
and stronger than those with which we couise haies, 
and those aie the only dogs used by them foi the 
chase 

Man IS by the use of fiiearms made so much an 
ovei match for other animals, that in all countiies, 
wheie they aie in use, the wold pait of the cieation 
sensibh’- diminishes Tlieie wu 11 probably not be long 
Cithei stags or roebucks in the islands All the beasts 
of chase wmuld have been lost long ago in countries 
well inhabited, had they not been pieserved by Taws 
for the pleasuie of the rich 

Tlierd are in S/ij) neither rats nor mice, bat the 

- weasel 
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weasel is «o fiequent, that he is heard in houses lat 
Wihg behind chests or beHs, as rats in England 
They pi^obably o\ve to his predominance that they 
hW ho other \ennin, fbr since the great rat took 
possb'ssion of this pdrt'hf the world, scarce a ship can 
tdu'cli at HiJy port, but Jome of his race ai e'left behind 
They have within thest few years began to infest th4 
isfe 'ofCdly \^h4re being left by some trading vessel, 
they bale increased for want of weasels to oppose 
theW^’’ ' ‘ 

Thehnhiblfcants of Sljj, and of the other islands^ 
which IMiWe seen, are* commonly of the middle 
fetatlr/e witlPfeilei among them aery tall or very 
^hdrtjUhan^dre seemib England, oi perhaps, as 
theii’ numbers^W ^mall, the chances of'any devia 
tion from'thi comhion measure are necessarily few 
The.tallesl men tint I saw'aife among those of higheV 
rank In^regiobs of barrenness and scarcity, thb 
liQftian rdee is hindered in its growth by tlie game 
ciuses as otlier'animals ' 


'The ladiefe have as much beauty 'here as in other 
pHdeSj'but^ bloom and softness are not to be expected 
among the lower classes, whose faces are e\pobed to 
the rudeness of the bbmate and whose features are 
sohietmies contracted by want and Sometimes har- 
dened ‘ by the blasts Supreme beaiitv li seldorb 
fouhd'in cottages oi Workshops, even \\here no leal 
IlhMships are shfiel-ed To expand the human face 
to’itsThll perfection, it seems necessaiy that the 
mmd should cooperate by placidne^s of content, or 
'consciousness of superiority 

Their strength is ^proportionate to thkr size bilt 
they are accustomed to^ run upon rougli ground, 
2 and 
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and therefoie can with gicat agility skip ovei the 
bog, or clamber the mountain Foi a campaign in 
the wastes of Amoita^ soldieis bettei qualified 
could not have been found. Having little woik to 
do, they aie not willing, noi perhaps able, to endure 
a long continuance of manual laboui, and are there- 
fore consideied as habitually idle , 

Having nevei been siqiplied with those accorpmo- 
dations, which life extensively duersified wuth trades 
aflbids, they supply then wants by veiy insufiicient 
shifts, and enduie many mconveniencies, which a 
little altention would easily iehe\e. I have seen a 
horse cariying home the haivest on a crate. Under 
his tail was a stick for acmppei, held at the two 
ends by twists of stiaw. Hemp will giow in their 
islands, and theiefoie ropes maj^ be had. If they 
wanted hemp, they might make better cordage of 
joshes, 01 peihaps of nettles, than of sliaw\ 

Their method of life neithei secures them per- 
petual health, noi exposes them to any particular 
diseases Theie aie physicians in the islands, wdio, 
J believe, all piactise chiiuigery, and all compound 
their own medicines. 

It IS geneially supposed, that life is longer in 
places where theie aie few oppoitunities of luxury, 
^but I found no instance here of extraoidmaiy lon- 
gevity, A cottager giow^s old ovei his oaten cakes, 
like a citizen at a tuitle feast He is indeed seldom 
incommoded by corpulence Poverty preserves him 
fiom sinking under the burden of himself, but 

.... t V r i _ ' 

he escapes no othei injuiy of time Instances of 
.long life are often i elated, which those who hear 
them are moie Willing to ciedit than examine. To 

S2. . 
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be told tint anj imn Ins itfained a hundred years 
gives hope and comfort to him v ho-stands trembling 
on the brink of his on n cliinactcridk 
Length of life is distributed impartiill) to v civ 
different modes of life in verj dilfeient climates 
and the mountains have no greater examples of nge 
and health than the Ion lands where I was intro 
diicpd to two ladies of high qiialuv , one of whom, 
in her ninety fourth ^ear, presided at lier I ible mill 
the full exercise of all her powers, and the otiici 
has attained her eighty fourth, nitlioiit am dimimi 
tion of her vivacity, and with little reason to accuse 
time of depredations on her beauty 
In the islands as in most other places, the inliabi 
tantb are of different r ink, and one docs not encroach 
here upon another Where there is no commerce 
iior'maiinficture he that is horn poor can scarcelv 
become rich , and if none arc able to bm estates, he 
that IS born to land cannot annihilate Ins family bv 
selling it This vv as once the stale of these countries ' 
Perhaps there is no cximplc, fill within a ceiitni^ 
and half, of am fimilv w hose estate was alienated 
otherwise than b^ violence o foifeitnre Since 
money has been brought amongst them thej liav e 
found, like others the art of spending more tliaii 
they reeeii e , ind I saw with grief the chief of a v ei v 
ancient clan vv hose island was condemned by law to 
be told for the satisfielion of Ins creditors 

The name of highest in dignity is Laird of w Inch 
there are in the extensive isle of * 5 /y oaly tliiee, 
Macdonald Mackod and Mncl innon Ihe laird 
IS the original ovvnei of the land, whose natiir il 
xj povvei 
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powei must be veiy gieat where no inan li^esbut 
by agiicultnie, and where the produce of the land 
js not conveyed through the labyiinths of tiafhck, 
but passes' directly fiom the hand that gatheis it to 
the mouth that eats it The iaii d has all those in his 
power that live upon his faims Kings can, for the 
niostpait, only exalt or degiade I'iie laird at plea- 
sure can feed or staive, can give bread, or nithiiold 
it. This inherent powci was yet sli cngthened by 1 he 
kindness of consanguinit}', and the ic\erence of 
patriarchal authonty. The laird was the father of 
the clan, and his tenants commonly boie his name. 
And to these principles of oiiginal command was 
added, for many ages, an cxclusnc light of legal 
jurisdiction. 

' This multifarious and extensneobligation operated 
with force scarcely ci edible. E\ei 3 '’ duty, moral or 
political, nas absorbed in atfection and adherence to 
the chief Not many years have passed since the 
clans knew no law but the laird’s n ill. He told them 
to whom they should be fnends oi enemies, what 
king they should oliej^, and n hat leligion thej' sliould 
profess. 

When the Scots first lose in arms against the suc- 
cession of the house of Hanover, Lovai, the chief of 
the Frasers, nas in exile for a lape. The Fra<;eis 
were very numerous, and very zealous against the 
government A paidon was sent to Lovaf He 
came to the English camp, and the clan immediately 
deserted to him 

Next in dignity to the laird is the Tacksman , a 
lai ge takei or leaseholder of land, of which he keeps 

part 
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pirt '\s a dom'im in Ins own hand, and lets part to 
tinder tei^nts Tiie tacksman is ne'^essanl^ a man 
capable of securing to the 1 iird ihe whole rent, and 
IS commonly a collateiil i elation These or 
subordinate possessions, were Jong considered as 
hereditary, and the occupant was distinguished by 
the name of the place at which he resided He 
held a middle station by athich the highest and 
the low Cat orders were connected He paid rent 
and reterence to the laird, and received them 
from the tenants This tenure still subsists, with 
Its original operation, but not with the primitive 
stability Since the islanders, no longer content to 
live have learned tlie desire of grovving rich, an 
ancient dependent is in danger of giving way to a 
higher biddei, at the expense ofdornemck dignity 
and heredit iry power The stranger, whose money 
buys him preference, consideis him'clf as paying 
for all that nc ins, and is indiRcrent about the 
laird s honour or safety The commodionsness of 
nionev is indeed great but there are some advan ’ 
1 iges wiiicli pioney cannot buy, iiid which therefore 
no wise m m will by the love of money^ be tempted* 
to foicgo , 

I have found m tlie hither parts of Scotland, men 
not defective in judgment or general experience,^ 
who consider the tacksman as a useless burden of 
the t,round as a drone who lives upon the product 
of an estate, without the right of pioperty, or the 
merit of labour and who impoverishes at once the 
landlord and tlie tenant The land, say they, is let 
to the tacksman at si> pence an acre, and by Imn t6 
^4 thi 
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the tenant at tenpence. Let tlie owner lie the im- 
mediate landlord to all the tenants, if he sets the 
ground at eiglitpence, lie will iiicicase his revenue 
by a fourtli part, and the tenant’s bin den will be 
diminished by a fifth 

Those who pursue this ti am of reasoning, seem not 
sufficiently to inquiie whithei it will lead them, nor to 
know that it will equally show the ])ropi lety of sup- 
pressing all wholesale tiade, of shutting up the shops 
of eveiy man who sells what he does not make, and 
of extruding all whose agency and profit intenene 
between the manufactuier and the consnmei They 
may, by sti etching then undei standings a little widei , 
compi eheiid, that all those n ho, by undertaking large 
quantities of mannfactuic, and affording emploj ment 
to many laboureis, make themsehes considered as 
benefactois to the pubhek, have only been lobbing 
then noikmen with one hand, and their customers 
with the other. If Ciowley had sold only what he 
could make, and all his smiths had wrought their 
own non with then own hammer'^, he would ha\e 
lived on less, and they nould have sold then work 
for moie. The salaiies of supenntendents and clerks 
would have been paitly saved, and partly shai ed, 
and nails been sometimes cheapffi by afaithnig in a 
hundred. But then if the smith could not have found 
an immediate purchaser, he must have deseited his 
anvil , if there had by accident at any time *been 
more selleis than buyers, the woikmen must have 
reduced their profit to nothing, by underselling 
one another , and as no great stock could hav'e been 
m any hand, no sudden demand of large quantities 

could 
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could h'lve been nnsuered and the builder must 
Inve stood still till the nailer could supply him 
According to these scheme^ umver al plenty 15 to 
begin and end m universnl misery Hope and emu 
htion will be utterly evtingmshed , undnsalj must 
obey the call of immediate necessity, nothing that 
requiies extensne news, or proudes for distant con 
sequences will e\er be perlomied 

To the southern inhabitants of Stolland, the state 
of the mount nns and the islands is tqu illy unknown 
witli that of Borneo or Sitmalra of both thej 
have only heard a little, and glicss the rest Thej 
are stiangers to the language and the manners to 
the advantages and units of the people, whose 
life they would model an 1 whose evils they would 
remed) 

Nothing IS les«! dilHcult than to piocure one con- 
venience tlie forfeiture of another A soldier 
ma} expedite his march by throwing aw Ins arm*' 
1 o banish the tacksman is eis^, to make a country 
plentiful by diminishing the people is an evpeditious 
mode of husbandi} , but that abtiudanre, which 
there is nobod) to enjo), contributes I ttle to Jiumaii 
happiness 

As the piind must govern the hands so in ever} 
society the man of mtellij^ence must direct the man 
of labour If the tacksman be taken ana}, the 
Hebrides must m tlieir pre ent state be given up to 
grossness and ignorance the tenant for want of 
instruction, will be unskilful andfoi want of admo- 
nition Will be negligent The laird, in these wide 
estates, w Inch often consist of islands remote fi om one 

anothei. 
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another, cannot extend Ins personal influence to alj 
Ins tenants, and tlie stewaid haMng no dignity an- 
nexed to his chaiacter, can have little, anthority 
among men taught to pay re\erence only to birth, 
and who regard the tacksman as then heieditaiy 
superiour, nor can the steward have equal zeal foi 
the prosperity of an estate profitable only to the 
laird, with the tacksman, who has the land’s income 
involved m his own. 

The only gentlemen in the islands are the lairds, 
the tacksmen, and the ministers, who frequently im- 
prove their livings by becoming farmers. If the 
tacksmen be banished, who will be left to impart 
knowledge, oi impress civility ? The kiird must 
always be at a distance from the gi eater pait of his 
lands , and if he resides at all upon them, must drag 
his days m solitude, having no longer either a fiiend 
or a companion , he will therefoic depart to some 
moie comfoi table residence, and leave the tenants 
to the w isdom and mercy of a factor. 

Of tenants thcic are different orders, as they have 
gi eater or less stock. Land is sometimes leased to a 
small fellowship, who live in a cluster of huts, called 
a Tenant’s Town, and are bound jointly and sepa- 
lately for the payment of their rent These, I 
believe, employ m the, care of their cattle and the . 
labour of tillage, a kind of tenants yet lower, who 
havmg a hut, with glass for a certain numbei of 
COW'S and sheep, pay then rent by a stipulated quan- ^ 
tity of labour 

Tlie condition of domestick servants, or the price 
of occasional labour, I do not know with certainty. 

I was 
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I ^V1S told (hat |the maids have sheep and are al- 
lowed to spin for their own clothing , perhaps they 
have^no pecuniary wages, or none but in very 
n ealtliy families The state of life, which has hitherto 
been purely pastoral, begins now to be a little vane 
g ited with commerce , but novelties enter b^ de- 
grees, and till one mode has fully prevailed over the 
other no settled notion can be formed 

Such IS the system of insiilai subordination, which 
having little variety, cannot afford much delight in 
the view, nor long detain the mind in contempla- 
tion The inh ibitants 11 ere for a long time peihaps 
nut unhappy , but their content was a muddy mix- 
ture of pride and ignorance, an indifference for 
pleasures which they did not know, a blind venera 
tion for their chiefs, and a strong conviction of their 
own importance ^ 

Their pride has been crushed by the heavy hand 
ofavindictive conqueror, ithoseseverities have been 
folloned by laws .which, though they cannot be 
called cruel have produced much discontent, bee mse 
they operate upon the surf ice of life, and make 
every eye bear witness to subjection To be com- 
pelled to a new dress has always been found painful 
Their chiefs being now deprived of their jurisdic 
tion have already lost much of their influence, and 
as they gradually degenerate from patriarchal lulers 
to rapacious landlords, they will divest themselves of 
the little that remains 

That dignity which they derived flora an opinion 
of their military importance the law, w Inch disarmed 
them, has abated An old gentleman, delighting 

himself 
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himself with the lecollection of better days, related, 
that forty years ago, a chieftain walked out attended 
by ten oi twelve folio weis, with then aims rattling 
That animating labble has now ceased. I'he chief 
has lost his formidable retinue, and tiie Highlander 
walks his heath uiiaimed and defenceless, with the 
peaceable submission of a Fi ench peasant, or English 
cottager. 

Their ignoiance glows every day less, but their 
knowledge is yet of little other use than to show them 
then w'ants The}' aie now in the peiiod of educa- 
tion, and feel the uneasiness of discipline, without yet 
peiceiving the benefit of instiuction 

The last law, by which the Jlighlandei ? are de- 
prived of then aims, has operated u’lih efficacy be- 
yond expectation. Of loiinei statutes made with the 
same design, the execution had been feeble, and the ' 
effect inconsideiable Concealment was undoubt- 
edly practised, and perhaps often with connivance 
There was 'tenderness or pailiality on one side, and 
obstinacy on the otiier Bat the law', wdneh follovved 
the victoiy of Culloden, found the w'hole nation 
dejected and intimidated , infoimations W'ere given' 
without dangei and wulliont feai, and the arms w^ere 
collected with such rigour, that every house w^as 
despoiled of its defence 

To disarm part of the Highlands, could give no 
reasonable occasion of complaint Every govein- 
ment must be allowed the power of taking aw aj liie 
weapon that is lifted against it But the loyal clans 
mui mured, with some appearance of justice, that,' 
after having defended the king, they vveie foi-’ 

biddbi 
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buMen for tlie ftinire to defend tliemsclics^ nnd 
t!nt llie s\\or(l should be forfeited which Inti been 
emploicd TlieircTSc is undoubtedly Inrd, 
but in political regulations good cannot be complete, 
jt can only be predominant 

I Whether by disarming a people thus broken into 
j^-cieral tribes, and thus remote from tlie scat of 
power, more good than etd has been produced, may 
deserve inquiry The supreme power in ci cry com 
inunity Iios^tbe right ol debarring every indiMdtnl, 
^and every subordinate society from ^clf defence onlv 
because the^ supreme power is able to defend them , 
,and therefore w here tlie I’ov ernoiir cannot act, hemu*^! 
trust the subject to act for himself Tlicse islands 
^ight be iW istcd with fire ami sword before tlieir 
^sovereign wouldknow iheirdi ircss A gangof rob 
jbefjS, such as lias been lately found confederating 
themselves in t\i<^ JltghlamlSf miglit by i wide region 
under contribution J be crew of a petty privateer 
might land on the largest anti most weaUbv of 
the islands, and not without control m crueltv and 
wabic It was observed by one of the chiefs of *SAy, 
tint fifty armed men might wiibout resist met, ra 
\ ige the country I aws thu place the subjects iti 
^iich a slate, contravene the /irsl piinciplesof the 
compact of authority they exact obedience, and 
yield no protection 

It affords a generous and manlv pleasure to con 
ceive a httle nation gathering its fruits and tending 
it« herds with fearless confidence though it lies open 
on every side to invasion where m contempt of walls 
anrl trenches, every man sleeps securely with Ins 
sword beside him , where all on the first approach of 

hostility 
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hostility came together at the call to battle, as at a 
summons to a festal show , and com'mittin'^' their 
cattle to the care of those whom age or nature has 
'disabled, engage the enemy wnth that compelittdn 
for hazard and for glory, which operate m meVi that 
fight under the eye of those w'diose diMike or kind- 
xiess they have always consideied as the gl’eat'eSt evil 
or the greatest good. ' ' 

'l ° . /. S / ( < " I * r h 

This was, in the beginning of the present ce'ntury, 
'the state of the Highlands Eveiy' hiah ' WaV a 
soldier, wdio partook of natioiial co'h'fiderice, and 
inteies'ted himself in national ' hYh bur' To' lose 
this spirit, IS to lose what no small advantage will 
conipensate 

It may likewise deserve to be in^quiied, whetlfei a 
gl carnation ought to be totally coramei cial ? whether 
amid'st \he uncertainty of human alfaiis, tb^ miiMi 
attention to one mode of happiness may not endapg’di 
otheis? v/hether the piide of iiches rnuU hot sonib- 
times have recbui'se ‘to the piotectibn of courage*? 
ail’d hether, if it be n'ecessaiy to preseive in some 
'part of the empire the'mihtary spiiit, it can subsist 
moie comniodiously in' any place, than in remote 
and unpibfftable' piovinces, wheie it can commonly 
do little haim, and whence it may be called foith at 
ainy sudden exigence ? 

It must however be confessed, that a man who 
places honoui only in successful violence, is a very 
troublesome and pernicious animal in time of peace , 
and that the maitial chaiactei cannot prevad m a 
whole people, but by the diminution of all other vii- 
tues. He that is accustomed to resolve all right into 
conquest, will ha\e veiy little tenderness oi equity. 

All 
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All the frteml hip m such h life nn bt onl^ -i con 
of inv ision 01 ilhuiccof defence Tlie 
stioiig must flourish bj force, npU the wenk subsist 
b^ sfi'itigerii 

lill Mie Hi^hlandas lost their ferocity 'Mth their 
arms, the) sufiered from cnchotlidi ill tint nnligiiity 
could dictntc or prccipiinncc to'iJd ^ci Der} pro 
yocitiou \\T.s icycnged luth biood niul 116 m'in tij it 
yenlurcd ‘into n nimierohs compiii}, by Mlntcvcr 
occasion brouglit together, u'ls sure of returning 
without n yiound If they 'ire nou c\po<cd to 
foreign hostilitio'? they 1 1 ly t'llk of the dinger, but 
cm seldom feel it If tlic} ire no longei mirtnl, 
tiicj lie no longer fpnrrelsomc Misery isciiiscd 
for the most pin, not b) 1 leiiy ern li ordisi«lci 
but by the co rosion of Ies<i y isibic ei jI$, y\ hicli c in- 
ker enjojineiit, and undermine seciiril) T (ic \isit 
of in imideris nccc<siril) rare, biitdomcstick im 
inosilies allow no cossition 
The diohtion of the locd jurisdictions i Inch hid 
for so nnny igcs heeii e\crci‘-e 1 liy tlie chiefs Ins 
likewise Its evil ind its good I he fend il conslitn 
tion niliinlly diffu'^cd itself into long rTmificalions 
ofsiiboidiinte uitliorifj To tins gen6ral icinperof 
the go\Wnmeiit was '"dded thcpecnhai form of the 
country broken!)) mountiinsmto minvfeubdnisions 
scarcely icccssibic but to the natives, ind cmided 
by pisses or perplexed with intiicicTes, through 
which national justice could not find itswiy 

The pdwer of deciding contioversies, and of 
punishing oflences, as some uch power tiierejmu'it 
alvy^ys 6e, was intrusted to the lairds of the counlrj, 

to 
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to those whom the people considered a*? their natural 
judges It cannot be supposed that a lUgged pro- 
prietor of the rocks, unprincipled and unenlightened, 
was a nice lesolver of entangled claims, oi very 
exact in proportioning punishment to offences. But 
the more he indulged his own willj the more he held 
his vassals m dependence. Pi udence and innocence, 
without the favour of the chief, conferied no secu- 
rity ; and crimes involved no dangei, when the judge 
tvas i;eso,lute to acquit 

When the chiefs were men of knowledge and vir- 
tue, the convenience of a domestick judicature was 
gieal Nolongjournej's were necessary, noi aifificral 
delays could be piactised, the chaiactei, the alli- 
ances, and Intel esls of the litigants wcieknoun to the 
court, and all false pi etcnces were easily detected 
The sentence, when it u as past, could not be evaded, 
'the power of the laud superseded formalities, and 
justice could not be defeated by interest oi stiatagem. 

I doubt not but that since the rcgulai judges have 
made then circuits tin ough the whole country, right 
has been eveiy whcie moie wisely and more equally 
distributed, the complaint is, that litigation isgiown 
tioublesome, and that the magistrates aie too few, 
and therefoie often too remote foi geneial conveni- 
ence. 

Many nf the smaller islands have no legal officer 
within them I once asked, if a crime should be 
committed, by wdiat authority the offender could be 
seized ^ and was told, that the laird would exeithis 
light , a right which he must now usurp, but which 
surely necessity must vindicate, and which is there- ~ 

fore 
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fore jet exercised in lower degrees, by some of 
the proprietors, when legnl processQs <»nnot bq 
obtuned 

In nil greater questions, Iiowever, tliere is now 
happily an end to all fear or hope from malice or 
from faiour The roads are secure in those places 
through which, fortj tears ago, no traieller could 
pass without a coniot All trials of right bj the 
sword are forgotten, and the mean arc m os little 
danger from the powerful as in other places No 
scheme of policy has, in anj countrj, jet brought 
the rich and poor on equal terms into courts of 
judicature Perhaps experience, improiing oq 
experience, may in time eflcct it 

Those who haio long enjojed dignits and power, 
ought not to lose it w ithont someeqimalent There 
at as paid to the chiefs bj the publicV , in exchange 
for their prn lieges, perhaps a sum greater than most 
of them had eicr possessed, ivhich excited a thirst for 
riches of which it showed them the use When 
the power of birth and station ceases, no hope re 
mains but from the prevalence of monej Power 
and wealth supply the place of each other Power 
confers the ability of gratifying our desiio without 
the consent of other Wealth enables us to ob- 
tain the consent of others to our giatification 
Power, simply considered wlnteicr it confers on 
one, must tike Iroin another 'Wealtli enables 
Its owner to give to others, by taking only from 
himself Power pleases the violent and proud 
wealth delights the placid and the timorous. 
Youth therefore flies at power, and agq grovels 
alter riches 

Vox VIII 
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The diiefs, divested of their prerogafues, ne-* 
ce'ssanly turned then thouglits to the impiovement 
of their revenues, and expect more lent, as they 
have less homage. The tenant, who is far from pei- 
ceiving that his condition is made better in the same 
proportion as that of his laiidloid is made woise, 
does not immediately see why his industry is to be 
taxed morehcaMly than before He refuses to pay 
the demand, and is ejected ; the ground is then let to 
a sti anger, who perhaps brings a laigcr stock, but 
who, taking the land at its full price, treats with the 
laud upon equal terms, and considers him not as a 
thief but as a tiaflickcr in land J bus the estate 
pel haps IS impio\ed, but Iherlan is broken. 

It seems to be the geiieial opinion, that the rents 
ha\ebeen raised with too much eagerness Some 
regard must be paid to prejudice. J'hose wdio ha^ e 
hitheito paid but little, will not suddenly be per- 
suaded to pay much, though they can afford it As 
ground is gradually impio\ed, and the value ofmoney 
decreases, the lent may beiaised without any dimi- 
nution of the fdimei’s piofits, yet it is necessaiy in 
these countiies, w'heie the ejection of a tenant is a 
greater evil than in more populous places, to con- 
sider not merely what the land w'lll ))roduce, but wnlii 
what ability the inhabitant can cultivate it A cer- 
tain slock can allows but a certain payment, for if 
’the land be doubled, and the stock remains the same, 
the tenant becomes no richer. The proprietors of 
the Highlands might peihaps often increase 'their 
income, by subdiv idmg the farms, and allotting to 
eveiy occupiei onlj^so many acies as he can profita- 
bly employ, but that they want people. 


There 
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'llicre seems iiou «Jnieier be llic ciiisc, to be 
throiUjb n qrent ]nrt of the llighlamls o gciicnl clis 
conleiK Tint i(llicreiicc nbicb insi itili (irofcssnl 
bj eien imii to tlic tliiLf of bis mme, Ins no« little 
prenleiice, and be tint cannot live as be desires at 
Iiomc, listens to tbe tale of fortninie islands, and 
bappj regions ubertctert nnnmis Intchndof 
bis onn and cat tlic product of Ins labour nitboiit a 
snpcriour 

Those abo base obtained grants of Anencan 
lands, base, as is well known, insitcd settlers from 
all quarters of tbe globe, and among other places, 
wberc oppression might produce a wish for mn 
habitations, their emissaries would not fad to try 
their persiiasioiis in tbe isles of ^rof/enrf, wberc at 
the time when tbe clans were newK disunited from 
their chiefs, and c'casperatcd In nii])rccedciitcd cx 
actions. It IS no wonder that tliet pret ailed 

Whether the mischiefs of cnn^ralion were mime 
diately percened, ma^ bejustlj ipiesiioncd Ilicy 
svbo went first, stcre probablj such as could best be 
spared, but the accounts sent b\ the earliest adien- 
turers, sibetber tnic or false, iiiebncd man^ to fol 
low them, and whole ntigbboiirlioods formed par- 
ties for remoial so that departure from llieir natiie 
country is no longer c\ilc He that goes thus ae 
companied, cariies with him all that makes life 
pleasant lie sits down in a belter cbm ite, snr 
roiiiidcd b^ his kindred and bis friends tlie^ carry 
w itb them their language, their opinions, their popu- 
1 ir songs and hereditary merriment they change 
nothing blit the place of their abode, and of that 
change they pcrcene the benefit 

T3 This 
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This is the real cfiect of emigration, if those that 
go away togetliei settle on the same spot, and preserv e 
their ancient union. But some relate that these ad- 
Yentuious visitants of unknown regions, aftei a \oy- 
age passed in di earns of plenty and felicity, aio dis- 
persed at last upon a sylvan wilderness, v. here their 
fust 3 ^eais must be spent in toil to cleai the ground 
which IS aftei vvaids to be tilled, and that the whole 
effect of their undei taking is only more fatigue and 
equal scarcitj^ 

Both accounts may be suspected. 7'hose who are 
gone will endeavoui bj^ g\ c\y art to draw' others after 
them, for as their numbers are greater, thev' w'lll 
provide better foi themsehes. Ydien Nova Scotia 
was fust peopled, I lemcmber a letter, published 
under the chaiacter of a New' Planter, wdio related 
how much tlie climate put him iii mind of Italy, 
Such intelligence the Hcbudians probably lecene 
from then tiansmaime coi respondents. ' But with 
equal temptations of intciest, and perhaps w'lth no 
greater niceness of veracity, the owners of the islands 
spread stones of American hardships to keep then 
people content at home 

Some method to stop this epidemick desire of 
wandeiing, which spieads its contagion fiom valley 
to valley, deserves to be sought with gi eat diligence. 
In moie fiuitful countiies, the lemoval of one, 
onl}' makes room for the succession of another . but 
la the Hebndei, the loss of an inhabitant leaves a 
lasting vacu’ty; for nobody bom in any other parts 
of the woild W'lil choose this country for his resi- 
dence^ and an island once depopulated will remain 
a deseit, as long as the piesent facility of travel gives 

every 
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etcr} one, rtho is discontcntcil nnd iinsclllcd, the 
choice of his nbode 

Let It be inquired, whether the first intention of 
(hose nhonreniiltcring on Jie «inq nnd eollectiiii; 
nfloclv tint the} nnj t'lht tlicir (light, he to ntnm 
good, or to mold eul ? If the} nrc dissitisfied uitli 
tint part of the globe nliitli tlicir birth Ins nllottcd 
them, and rcsolienot tolue without tlieph asnrcs oP 
happier climates , if the> long for bright suns, nnd 
calm skies, nnd (loners fields, and fragrant gardens, 
Iknon noth) n hat eloquence the) can be persuaded, 
orb) n hat offers (lic) can be hired to slat 

Rut if diet aredriten from their native conntr) 
b)* positive evils, and disgusted hv ill treatmcnl, real 
or imaginar),il vvcrc fit to remove Ihtir grievances, 
and quiet tlioirrescnlinent, since, if the) have been 
hitherto nndiitifnl snb)ecls they will not much mend 
their principles by tmeiican conversation 

lo allure them into the arm), it was thought 
proper to indulge them in the continuance of their 
national dress If this concession could have any 
effect. It might casd) be made ITiat dissimilitude 
of appearance, which was supposed to keep them 
distinct from the rest of the 11 it ion, might disiiichiie 
them from coalescing with the J^eiimj/Uani itis or 
people of Com>ci.liciit If the restitution of tlicir 
arms will reconcile them to their coiiiitr), let them 
have again those weapons, which will not he more 
mischievous at home than in theColonics T hat the) 
may not fly from the increase of rent, I know not 
whether the general good does not require that the 
landlords be, for a time, restruned m (heir demands' 
y 3 anji 
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and kept quiet by pensions proportionate to iIicmV 
loss. 

To liinder insuirection bydrn mg away the people, 
and to govern peaceably, by having no subjects, is 
an expedient that argues no great piofundit}^ ol 
pohtick‘5. To soften the obduiate, to coiuince the 
mistaken, to mollify the le^-ent fill, are worthy of a 
statesman; but it afloids a legislator little self- 
applause to consider, that wlicie there wasfoimerly 
an insurieptioii, tlicie is now a wilderness. 

It has been a question often agitated, without 
solution, why those northern regions are now so 
thir.ly jieopled, which foimerly overwhelmed with 
their aimics the Boinnn cmpiicr TIic question sup- 
poses what I believe is not tme, that they had once 
more inhabitants than they could maintain, and 
Qveiflow'ed only because t!i(‘y w'ere full. 

This IS to estimate the mamieis of all countries 
and ages by our own Miguition, while the state 
of life was unsettled, and tlicre was little eomrnu- 
nicati'»n of intelligence bctw'een distant places, was 
among the wilder nations of 'Enioj)c capiicious and 
casual An advcntuions piojcctoi heaid of a fertile 
coast unoccupied, and led out a colony, a chief of 
renown for biavery, called the young men together, 
and led them but to tiy wdiat fortune would present. 
When CcCsar w^as in Gaid, he found tlie Helvetians 
prepaiing to go they knew not whither, and put a 
stop to their motions They settled again in their 
own country, wdiere they w'ere so far from w^anting 
room, that they had accumulated thiee years pi o- 
yision for then maich. 

The 
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Theieligion of tlie north was militaiy, if tlie^ 
could not find enemies, it was their duty to m ikc 
them they travelled in quest of danger, and wil- 
lingly took the chance of empire or death Jf their 
troops were numerous, the roiintnes from whi(h 
they were collected are of^ast e\tent, and without 
much exuberance of people great armies may ho 
riised where e\ery man is a soldier lint their true 
numbers were never known Those who were con 
quered bv them are their histon ms, ind shame may 
haveexcited them tosav,thatthc\ were overwhelmed 
With multitudes To count is a modern practice 
the ancient method vvas to guess, and wlien nimi 
bers are guessed they are always magnified 

Ihus England has for sevenl years been filled 
With the ochievcmonts of seventy thousand 

employed lu America I have heard liom 
an English ofiicer, not niupli inclined to fnv our them, 
that their behaviour deserved a very high degree of 
mihtaiy praise but tlieir number lias been much 
exaggerated One ofthe iniiii'*ters told me tint se- 
venty thoiis md men could not Inv e been found in all 
the JhglilaniU and tint more than twelve thousand 
never took the field flio'.e that went to the Amen- 
can war, went to dcstiuction Of the old Highland 
regiment, consisting oflweJvcIinndred, only seventv - 
aix snivivtd to see their country again 

The Goflutk sw vrins hive at least been multiplied 
with equal liberality lint they bore no great pro 
portion to the inhabitants m whose countries they 
settled IS plain from the paucitv of northern woid> 
now found in the provincial languages Their conn 
Y 4 tiy 
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try was not deserted for want of room, because 'fi 
was covered uitli foicsls of vast extent , and the first 
effect of plenitude of inhabitants is tlie dcstiiiction 
of wood. As the Einopran^ ‘•piead o\er Amenta^ 
the lands ai e gradually laid naked. 

I would not be iindei stood to say, that nccessily 
bad nevei any pait in then expeditions A nation, 
whose agricul tuj e is scanty oi unskilful, may be di i\ en 
out by famine A nation of hunlcis may have ex- 
hausted their game. I oiil}’’ afiii m that t lie noi them 
regions weie not, when then iiniplions subdued the 
Bojjians, overpeopled with legaid to their leal extent 
oi teiiitorv, and power of fertility In a conntty 
fully inliabited, hou ever afiei u .n d laid u aste, e\ ident 
marks will remain of its foimcr populousness. But 
of Sumchnavui and Gcimam)^ nothing is known but 
that as we tiace their state upwards into aiitKjuity, 
their woods W’eie greatei, and their cultnatcd 
ground w'as less 

That causes very difieient fiom want of loom maj'' 
piodiice a geneial disposition to seek another coun- 
ti}’-, is appaient fiom the piesent conduct of the 
Highlanders, w'ho are pi some jilaces leady to 
threaten a total secession The nunibeis which ha\ e 
alieady gone, though like other numbers they niaj'- be 
magnified, are very great, and such as if tlic}'- had 
gone together and agieed upon any ceitain settle- 
ment, might liave founded an independent govern- 
ment in the depths of the western continent. Nor 
are thej’- only the low'est and most indigent , many 
men of consideiable wealth have taken with them 
their tiain of laboureis and dependants, and if they 

continue 
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continue the feiuhl scheme of polity, mny establish 
tieu chns in tlie other hemi'^phcre 
Tint thd immediate molivesof theirdescrtion must 
be imputed to their landlords, ma^ be ro isombly 
concluded, because some hirds of more prudence 
and Jess rapacity hat c kept their % assals undimin ished 
From llaasay only one man had been seduced, and 
at Col there was no u ish to go awav 
The traieller uho come*> hither from more opu- 
lent countries, to speculate upon the remains of 
pastoral life, uill not much wonder lint n common 
Highlander has no strong adherence to Ins mine 
soil for of animal enjojments, or of physical good, 
he leaves nothing that henia^ not find ng un where 
soever he ma} be thrown 
Tlie habitations of men in the Hebrides tmy be 
distinguished into huts and houses B} a /o«je, I 
mean a building wtili oneslor) over another by a 
hilt, a duelling with onl^ one floor The I nrd, who 
formi^rly lived in a castle now lives lu a house 
sometimes sufiiciently neat, but seldom ver^ spacious 
or splendid The tacksmen and the ministers have 
commonly houses M hertier there is a house, the 
stranger finds a welcome, and to the other evils of 
e\termimting tacksmen m ly be added the unavoid 
able ce^jsation of hospitality or the devolution of too 
heavy a burden on the miuister*^ 

Of tlie houses little can be said They are small, 
and by the necessity of accimnilating stores, where 
there are so few opportunities of purchase the rooms 
are very heterogeneously filled With want of clem 
hness it were ingratitude to reproach them The 
servants having been bred upon the naked earth 

think 
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think eveiy floor clean, nnd tiie quick succession of' 
guests, pel haps not ahvtyt* ovei -elegant, does not 
allow much time for adjusting their apartments 
Huts are of many giadations , fiom minkj^^ dens 
to commodious dwellings 

The wall of a common hut is always built without 
mortal , by a skilful adaptation of loose stones. Some- 
times pel haps a double unll of stones is laised, and 
the intermediate space filled with earth The air is 
thus completely excluded Some walls are,T think, 
formed of tuifs, held together by a wattle, or textnie 
of twigs. Of the meanest huts the fust loom is 
lighted by theentiance, and the second by the smoke- 
hole. The fire is usually made m the middle But 
there aie huts or dwellings of only one story, inha- 
bited by gentlemen, winch have walls cemented with 
moitar. glass windows, and boarded floois Of these 
all havecliimneys, and some chimneys ha\egiates 
The house and thefurnitiiie are not always Jiicely 
suited We weie drnen once, by missing a passage, 
to the hut of a gentleman, where, after a veiy libei al 
supper, when I was conducted to my chambei, T 
found an elegant bed of Indian coiiow, spiead with 
fine sheets The accommodation was flattciing , I 
undiessed myself, and felt my feet m the mii e. The 
bed stood upon the bale earth, which a long course 
of lain had softened to a puddle. 

Ill pastoral countries the condition of the lowest 
lank of people is sufficiently \yi etched Among ma- 
nufactuiers, men that hax'e no piopeity may have 
art and mdustrj'^, which make them necessary, and 
theiefoie valuable But where flocks and corn are 
the only wealth, theie are always more hands than 

wmrk. 
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uorkj and of tint tvork tliere is little in nlucli skill 
anddextent^y can be much distinguished He there- 
fore who IS born poor ne\er can be rich The son 
merely occupies the place of the father, and life 
knows nothing of pi egression or advancement 
The pettj tenants and labouring peasants, live m 
miserable cabin , which aOb'*d them little more than 
shelter from the storms The boor of No? loaj/ is said 
to make all his own utensils In the Hebrides what- 
ever might be their ingenuiU, the want of wood 
leaves them no materials j hev are probably con- 
tent with such accommodations as stones of different 
forms and sizes can afford them 

Their food is not belter than tiieir lodging They 
seldom taste the flesh ot land animalb, for here aie 
no markets What each man eats is from his own 
stock riie great effect of money is to break pro 
pel ty into small p irts In towns, he th it has a shil 
Img may have a piece of meat , but where there is 
no commerce, no man tan cat mutton but bv killing 
a sheep 

Fish in fair weathei lhe\ need not want but, I 
believe man never live*: long on fish but by con 
straint lie will lafher feed upon roots and ben les 
Tlie onlyfewel of the islnids is peit Their wood 
IS all consumed, and cod thev have not yet found 
I’eat IS dug out of the marshes, from the dep li 
of one foot to that of si\ That is accounted the 
best wliicb IS nearest the surface It appears to be i 
mass of black earth held together by vegetable fihics 
J know not whether the earth be bituminous or 
whetliej the fibres be not the onl} combust»ble part 

vv Inch, 
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which, by heating the interposed earth red-hot, make 
a binning mass The heat is not ver}^ strong orlast- 
ihg The ashes ai e yellowish, and in a large quantity. 
When they dig peat, they cut it into sqiiaie pieces, 
and pile it np to dry beside the house In some 
places it has an ofTeiisive smell It is like wood 
chalked for the smith. The common ipnethod of 
making peat-flies is by heaping it on the hearth , but 
It bums' well in grates, and m the best houses is so 
used 

/ 

The common opinion is, that peat grows again 
wheie it has been .cut; w^hich, as it seems to be 
chiefly a vegetable substance, is not unlikely to be 
tine, whethei known oi not to those who relate it 

Theie aie wateimills in Sky and Raasay , but 
where they are too far distanf, the housewives grind 
their oats with a qiiei n, orhandmill, m Inch consists 
of two stones, about a foot and a half in diameter , 
the lowei is a little convex, to which the concavity 
of the upper must be fitted In the middle of the 
upper stone is a loiind hole, and on one side is a 
long handle. The giindei sheds the com giaduall^'' 
into the hole with one band, and woiks the handle 
round with the other The corn slides dowm the 
convexity of the lowei stone, aiid by the motion of 
the upper is ground in its passage. These stones aie 
found in Locliahai . - 

The islands afford few pleasuies, except to the 
bcirdy spoitsman, wdio can tiead the moor and climb 
the mountain The distance of one family fioni 
another, in a countiy wheie travelling has so much 
d 1 flic til t}'-, makes fiequent intei course impracticable, 

> Visit? 
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Visits last seienldajf, and arc commonly paid liy 
aiater, jcti iieiersaw a boat fiiriibliedHitli benches 
or made commodious bj aiy addition to tlie first 
fabrick Coiueniencies arc not missed nliere they 
iieier «cre enjoyed 

The solace uhich the bagpipe can gne, tliej hate 
long enjoyed , but among other changes, it Inch the 
last revolution introduced, the n c of the bagpipe 
begins to be forgotten Some of the chief families 
still entertain a piper, ttbose ofiicc uas anciently 
hereditarv Maermmon ttas piper to Maclcod, and 
Jtankm to Maclcnn of Col 

Tlie tunes of the bagpipe are traditional There 
has been m S/t/, bej ond nil time of memorj, a col- 
lege of pipers, u'ndcr the direction of Macnnm on, 
tthicli IS not quite catinct J here ttas nnoflier 
in Midi, superintemlcd bj JlanUn tthith cspircd 
about sixteen yeais ago 1 0 these colleges, tvliilo 
the pipe retained its honour, the sindeiitsof miisick 
repaired for education I hate bid mj dinner ex- 
hilarated bj the bagpipe, at inindule, at DunicgaHy 
and in Col 

The general conversation of the islanders ha^ 
nothing particular I did not meet ttilh the inqui- 
sitiveness of 11 Inch f haveread, and suspect the gidg- 
ment to hate been rashiv m ide A stranger of 
callosity comes into a place tt lieie q sli anger is sel- 
dom seen he importunes the peoide tt iih questions, 
of tthicIi they cannot guess the motive and gazes 
tilth surprise on things ivliichtb(.j, having had them 
alit aj s before their eyes, do not suspect of anj thing 
tv onderfiil He appears to them like some being of 
pnother world, am) (hen thinks it peculiar that they 

take 
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Icike llicir turn to inquire whence lie comc':, and 
wliithci he IS go.ng 

The islands were long unfurnished with instiuction 
for youth, and none huttlie sons of gentlemen could 
Iiave any liteiatme. ”1 here aienow paiochial schools, 
to which the loid of e\eiy manoi pays a certain 
stipend. Meie the clnldien aie taught to lead, 
but by the rule of their institution, they teach only 
Eugh<:h, so that the natnes lead a language which 
they ma}’’ never use or undei stand If a pai ish, which 
often happens, contains several islands, the school 
being but in one, cannot assist the rest This is the 
state of Co/, which, how'c\ei, is more enlightened 
than some othei ])laces , foi the deficiency is sup- 
plied l)y a young gentleman, wdio, for his own im- 
jnovement, lia^cls cvei \ yeai on foot o\cr the 7//^^//- 
lands to the sessional Ahcidccn; and at Ins letuin, 
dm mg the vacation, teaches to re«id and write ni 
his native island. 

In S/iT/ there are two giammar-schools, where 
boardeis aie taken to be legulailv educated. The 
price of board is from thiee pounds, to four pounds 
ten shillings a year, and that of instruction is half a 
ciowm a quailer But the scholars are buds of pas- 
sage, who live at school only in the summei , for m 
wintei pi ovisions cannot be made for any consi- 
derable number in one place. Tins periodical dis- 
peision impiesses stiongly the scarcity of these 
countries 

Having heaid of no boarding-school for ladies 
neaier than Inverness^ I suppose then education is 
geneially domestick The eldei daughteis of the 
higher families aie sent into the woi Id, and may coii- 
. tribute 
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tribute 1)V tbeir acquisitions to llic improvement of 
the rest 

Women must liere stiuJy to be either plcismg or 
useful riieit clLiicicncics are seldom supplied by 
■ver^ liberal fortunes V hundred pounds is a por- 
tion beyond the hope of an) but the lairds duigh 
ter They do not indeed often gnemone) uRh their 
daughters thequestion is llmv many co\\sa)oung 
lady uill bring her husbind^ A rich maiden has 
fiom ten to fort) , but twoco \s are a decent fortune 
for one who pretends to no distinction 

Tlie rclioion of the islands is that of the Ink 
of 6 co/I/ind The gentlemen with whom 1 conversed 
are all intbncd to the English liturgy, but the) are 
obliged to maintain the established minister, and the 
ronntr) is too poor to afibrd payment to another, 
who must live uholt) on the contribution of lus 
audience 

Ihe) therefore all attend the worship of the kirk, 
as often nsa wsit from theirmmjsfcr>or thepnctica 
bility of tia\elling, gives .them opportunity, nor 
have they any reason to complain of insuflicicnt 
pasto s, fori iavv not one 111 the islands, whom I had 
reason to think either deficient m learning, or ine- 
qUI ir m life, but found scvcril with wliom I could 
not converse without wishing, as my respect ui 
creased, that they had not been presby ternns 
The ancient rigour of puntanism is now very 
much relaxed though all are not }et equal! v enhght 
ened I sometimes met with prejudices sufiiciently 
malignant but they were j fjudiccs of ignonnee 
The nmiisteisin the islands hid attained such know- 

leilge 
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leclire a? niav uistly Ije ndniiied in men, who have no 
motive to study, but gcncions ciinosily, or ivliat is 
still bettei, de.siic of ut-ernluess, with Mich politeness 
as so narrow a ciiclc of conveise could not have 
supplied, but to minds n.itui ally deposed to ele- 
gance. 

Reason andtiutli well picvail at last The most 
learned of the Scolli^h doctors wouhl now gladly 
admit a form of pia3'ei, if the people would endure 
it. The zeal 01 lage of congregations lias its dif- 
feient degrees In some pai ishcs the Loid’s Pia^'cr 
IS sufleied . m otlieis it is still ir)ectcd as a form j 
and he that should make it pait of his supplication 
would be suspected of beictical praviU’ 

The principle upon which exlenipoi ai}’’ piaj’ci 
was oiiginally intiodiiced, is no longer .idmiltcd. 
Tlie minister foimeily, m the effusion of his piaycr, 
expected immediate, and pciliaps pciccptilde inspi- 
ration, and Iheiefore thought it Ins duty not to tliink 
before w'hat be should say. It is nowMinivei sally 
confessed, that men pia}* as they speak on other 
occasions, accoiding to the geneial measuie of their 
abilities and attainments. Tfhatever each may think 
■of a foim pi escribed by anotbei, he cannot but be- 
lieve that he can himself compose by studj’^ and me- 
ditation a bettei piaj^er than will use m his mind 
at a sudden call, and if he has an}' hope of supei- 
natural help, W'hj'-may he viot as well leceive it when 
he writes as when he speaks ? 

In the variety of mental powers, some must pei- 
foim extemporar}'- pra.yer with much impeifection , 
and in the eagerness and lashness pf contiadictoiy 
V opinionsj 
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bpinionSjif pubhck liturgy be left to thcprmtejudg 
ment of every minister, the congreg'vtion nny ofun 
be ofieniled or misled 

There is in Scotland is imong ourselves a restless 
suspicion of popish rn'ichinations, intl a clamour of 
numerous converts to the Romish religion The 
report is, I believe, in both parts of tlie island 
equally false TheRomish religion is professed only 
in Egg and Cam, two small islands, into which the 
reformation nev cr made its w ay If an^ missionaries 
are bus) in the Highlands, their zeal entitles them 
to respect, even from those who cannot think fivour 
abl) of their doctrine 

The political tenets of the islanders I \v as not cun 
ous to mv estigate, and the\ were not eager toobtrude 
Their conversation is decent and inofleusive Thev 
disdain to drink for their principles, and there is no 
disaflTection at ilicir tables I never heard a health 
offcied by a Highlander might not have cir- 
culated with propriet) within the precincts of the 
kings palace 

Legal government has vet something of novelty 
to which they cannot perfect!) conform The an- 
cient spirit that appealed only to the sword is yet 
among them The tenant of Scalpa, an island be 
longing to Macdonald, took no care to bring Ins 
rent, when the 1 mdlord talked of exacting pay 
ment he declared his resolution to keep his ground, 
and drive all intiuders from the I'-land, and cop 
tinned to feed Ins cattle as on his own land, till it 
became neces«ar) for the slienif to dislodge him by 
violence 

Vox. VIII Z The 
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The various kinds of supeistition which prevailed 
hcie, as m all other regions of ignorance, are by the 
diligence of the ministers almost extirpated. 

Of Broxoni;^ mentioned by Martin, nothing has 
been heard for many years Browiu) was a sturdy 
fairy, "who, if he was fed, and kindly treated, would, 
as they said, do a gi eat deal of work. Uie}" now 
pay him no wages, and are content to labour for 
themselves. 

In Troda, within these threc-and-thirty years, milk 
was put evei y Satin day for Greogath, or the Old 
Man zaith flic Long Beard Wlielher Grcogach 
nas couited as kind, oi dicaded as teriible, whether 
they meant, by giving him the milk, to obtain good 
or avert evil, I was not informed The minister is 
now living by whom the piactice vas abolished. 

They have still among them a great number of 
dial ms for the cuie of different diseases, thej'- are 
all invocations, perhaps transmitted to them from 
the times of popeiy, which increasing knowledge will 
bung into disuse. 

They have opinions, which cannot be ranked with 
superstition, because theyregaid only natural effects 
They expect better ciops of giain by sowing their 
seed in the moon’s increase. The moon has great 
influence m vulgai philosophy. In my memoiy it 
was a precept annually given m one of the English 
almanacks, to kill hogs when the moon was increas- 
ing, and the bacon would piove the better in 
boding 

We should have had little claim to the praise of 
curiosity, if we had not jendeavouied with paiti- 

cnlar 
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cuhr attention to examine the question of the Second 
Sight Of an opinion received for centuries by a 
whole nation, and supposed to be confirmed through 
Its whole descent by a senes of successive facts, it is 
desirable that the truth should be established, or the 
fallacy detected 

Second Sight is an impression made either by 
the mind upon the eye, or hy the eye upon the mind, 
by which things distant or future are perceived, and 
seen as if they were present A man on a journey 
far from home falls from his horse , another who is 
perhaps at work aboQt the house, sees him bleeding 
on the ground, commonly with a landscape of the 
place where the accident befalls him Another seer, 
driving home liis cattle, or wandering in idleness or 
musing in the sunshine, is suddenly surprised b^ the 
appearance of a bridal ceremony, or funeral pro- 
cession, and counts the mourners or attendants, of 
w horn, if he know s them, he relates the name-*, if he 
knows them not he can describe the dresses Things 
distant are seen at the instant wlien they happen 
Of things future I know not that there is any rule 
for determining the time between tlie sight and tlie 
event 

This receptive facnAly for power it cannot be 
called, IS neither \oImitaiy nor constant The ap 
pearances h ive no dependence upon choice they 
cannot be summoned detained, or recalled The 
impression is sudden, and the effect often painful 

By the term Second Sights seents to be meant a 
mode of seeing, superadded to tint which nature 
generally bestdns In the Erse it is called Taisch^ 
which signifies likewise a spectre, ora iision I know 
z 2 n9t. 
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not, noi IS it likely lliat the JhghlajKlers e^er ex- 
amined, -wliethci by TaiscJt, used for Second Sight, 
they mean the power of seeing, oi the thing seen 

I -do noi find il to be line, as it is icported, that 
to the Second Si^ht nothing is piesented but phan- 
toms of eiil Good seems to have the ^ame pio- 
portion 111 those visionary scenes, .is it obtains in real 
life- almost all lemaikable events have evil for their 
basis, and are either miseiies incuried, or mFerics 
escaped Oui sense is so much stronger of what we 
suflci, than of what we 011103% that the ideas of pain 
piedorainate in almost ever}’- mind. "Wli.it is ircol- 
lection but a reviv.il of vcx.it ions, or history but a 
lecoid of wars, treasons, and c.ilamities? Dcalli, 
which IS consideied as the gieatest evil, happens to 
ail The gieatest good, be it what it will, is the lot 
but of a part 

That the}'- should often see death is to be ex peeled , 
because death is an event fieqnent and imjioitant 
But they see likewise moic plea'^ing incidents A 
gentleman told me, that when he had once gone far 
fiom his ow'n island, one of his lahouiing sen ants 
picdictcd his ictiiin, and dcsciibcd the liveiy of his 
ntteiidanl, which he had never woin at home, and 
W’hicli had been, without any pievious design, occa- 
s.onally given him 

Oui desiie of infoiraation was keen, and onr m- 
qiiny fieqiient Mi Ri«rc?e//’sfiankness and gayety 
made cveiy body communicative, and we heaid 
many tales of these any shows, with more or less 
evidence and distinctness 

It IS the common talk of the Lowland Scots, that 
the notion of the Second Sight is weanng away with 

othei 
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otlicr superstitions and th*!! its reality is no longer 
supposed, but by the grossest people How far its 
pre\ nlence ever extended, or what ground it has lost, 
I know not The islanders of 'll! degrees whether of 
nnk or understanding, universally admit it, except 
the ministers, u ho universally den^ it, and are sus 
pected to deny it, m consequence ofa system, against 
conviction One of them honestly told me, that lie 
came to iS/y with a resolution not to (believe it 
Strong reasons for ineredulitv will readily occur 
This faculty of seeing things out of sight is local, 
and commonly useless It ns a breath of the com- 
mon order of things, without any visible reason or 
perceptible benefit It is -ascribed onl) to a people 
\ery little enlightened, and among them, for the 
most part, to the mean and ignorant , 

To the confidence of these objections it mav be 
replied that bj presuming to determine what is fit, 
and what is beneficial, they presuppose more know 
ledge of the universal sjstem than man has attained , 
and therefore depend upon' principles too compli- 
cated and extensive for our jcomprehension, and 
that there can be no security in the consequence, 
when the premises aie not understood that the 
Second Sight is only wonderful becalise it is rare for, 
considered in itself it involves no more difficulty 
than dreams, or perhaps than the regular exercise 
of the cogitative faculty, that a general opinion of 
communicative impulses, or visionary representa 
tions, has prevailed in all ages and all n itions 
that particul ir instances have been given with such 
evidence as neither Bacon nor Boyle has been able 
' 23 to 
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to resist ; that sudden impressions, which the event 
has verified, have been felt by more than owner 
publish them , that the Second Sight bf the Hebrides 
implies only the local frequency of a power which is 
no where totally unknown , and that where we are 
unable to decide by antecedent reason, we must be 
content to yield to the foice of testimony 

By pretension to Second Sight, no piofit was ever 
sought or gained ' It is an involuntary affection, m 
which neither hope nor fear are known to have any 
part* Tliose who piofcss to feel it do not boast of it 
as a piivilege, nor aie considered by others as advan- 
tageously distinguished. They have no temptation 
to feign , and their heaiers have no motive to encou- 
rage the impostuie. 

To talk with any of these seers is not easy. There 
is one living m Sky, wuth whom w'e would have gladly 
conveised , but he was very gross and ignoiant, and 
knew no English. The propot tion in these countiies 
of the poor to the i ich is such, that if we suppose the 
quality to be accidental, it can veiy rarely happen to 
a man of education , and yet on such men it has 
sometimes fallen. ' There is now a second-sighted 
gentleman m the Highlands, who complams’of the 
terroiiis to which he is exposed. 

The' foiesight of the seeis is not always presci- 
ence the}^ are impressed with images, of which the 
event only shoivs them the.meaning 1 hey tell what 
they have seen to otheis, who are at that time not 
moie knowing than themselves, but may become at 
last veiy adequate witnesses, by comparing the nar- 
rativ e w itli its verification 


To 
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To collect sufficient testimonies for the satisfac- 
tion of the publich, or of ourselves, would have 
required more time than vve could bestow There 
IS, against it, the seeming analogy of things con 
/usedly seen, and little understood, and font, the 
indistinct cry of national persuasion, u hich may be 
perhaps resolved at last into prejudice and tra- 
dition I pever could advance my curiosity to 
conviction, but came away at last only willing to 
believe 

As there subsists no longer in the islands much of 
that peculiar and discriminative form of life, of which 
the idea had delighted oiir imagination, we were 
-willing to listen to such accounts of past times as 
would be given us But we soon found what me- 
morials were to be expected from an illiterate people, 
whose whole time is a senes of distress where every 
morning is labouring with expedients for tne even 
jng, and where all mental pains or pleasure arose 
fiom the dread of winter, the expectation of spring, 
the caprices of their chiefs, and the motions ofithe 
neighbouring clans , wheie there was neither shame 
from Ignorance, noi pride in knowledge, neither 
cmiosit} to inquire, nor vanitj to communicate 

The chiefs indeed were exempt from urgent 
penury and daily difficulties, and in their houses 
were preserved what accounts remained of past ages 
But the chiefs vvere sometimes ignorant and careless 
and sometimes kept busy by turbulence and con 
tention, and one generation of ignorance effaces 
the whole senes of unwritten history Books are 
faithful repositories, which may be a while neglected 
) 24 er 
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or forgotten , but when tliey aie opened again, wil? 
again impart their instruction : memory, once intcr- 
uipted, IS not to be lecalled. "Wiitten learning is a 
fixed luminaly, which, after the cloud that had 
hidden it has past away, is again bright in its propei 
station Tradition is but a meteor, which, if once it 
falls, cannot be lekindled. 

It seems to be unncrsally supposed, that much 
of the local histoi}* uas prcseivcd by llie baids, 
of whom one is said to have been letained by evciy 
great family Aftei these bards were some of m3' 
fust inquiiics, and I lecuivcd such ansueis as, fora 
while, made me {jlease mj'sclf with m3' increase of 
knowledge , for I had not then Icai ned how to esti- 
mate the narration of a ILghlando 

They said that a gieat famil3’’ had a ba?'d and a 
senachi^ who nerc the poet and histoi lan of the 
house; and an old gentleman told me that he le- 
membeied one of each. Heie was a dawn of intel- 
ligence Of men that had lived within memor3', some 
ceitain knowledge might be attained. Though the 
office had ceased, its effects might continue, the 
poems might be found, though theie was no poet. 

Another conversation indeed informed me, that 
the same man was both baid and senachi This ^ 
variation discouraged me , but-as the piactice might 
be diffeient m diffeient times, or at the same time 
in different families, theie was yet no leason for 
supposing that I must necessai il v' sit down m total 
ignoiance 

Soon after I was told- by a gentleman, who is 
generally acknowledged the gieatest master of //<?- 

hi idian 
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hriclian antiquities, that there had indeed once been 
both bards and senachies , and that senachi synified 
Ihe man of lalk, or of < onversation , but that neither 
bard nor senachi had existed for some centuiies' I 
liave noireason to suppose it ex ictlv kiionn at nhat 
time the custom ceased noi did it piobabJ^ cease 111 
all houses at once But whenever the practice of 
recitation was disused, the avorks, whether poetical 
or historical perished with the authors, fur m those 
tunes nothing liad been written in the Enc ian 
guage •’ ' 

Whether the man of talk n is an historian, nbo^e 
office was to tell truth or a story teller, hke those 
■\\Inch were in the last centur), and perhaps aie now 
nmong the/rw/z, w hose trade was only to "imuse, jt 
iio\/ would be vain to inquire i’ ' 

Most of the domesftek ' oflices iV(-re I’ belie; e 
hcredit iry and probably the laureat ofi a clan was 
alwnjs tlie son of the last laureat The history of 
the race could no otherwise be , communicated or 
retained but what genius could be expected in i 
poet by inheritance'? > 

The nation was wholly illiterate Neithci bards 
nor senachies could write or read, but if they^were 
Ignorant there was no danger of detection , they 
were believed those whose vanitv they fJatteied ‘ 
Tho recital of genealogies which has been cen 
sidered as veiy efficacious to the persenation of a 
true series of ance'^ti v, was ancienth made when the 
heir of the family came to manly age This practice 
has never subsisted w ithin time of memory, nor w as 
pnich credit due to such reliearseis, who might 

obtrude 
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obtrude fictitious pedigrees^ either to please their 
masters, or to hide the deficiency of their own 
memories 

Where the chiefs of the Highlands Iiave found the 
histones of their descent is difficult to tell; for no 
Erse genealogy was ever written. In geneial this 
only IS evident, that the principal house of a clan 
must be very ancient, and that those must have li\ed 
long in a place, of whom it is not known when they 
came thither. 

Thus hopeless are all attempts to find any traces 
of Highland learning. Nor aie their primitive cus- 
toms and ancient manner of life othei wise than very 
faintly and uncertainly remembered by the present 
race. . 

The peculiarities which stiike the native of a com- 
mercial countij^, proceeded in a great measure fiom 
the want of money. To the seivants and depend- 
ents that weie not domesticks, and, if an estimate be 
made from the capacity of any of their old houses 
which I have seen, their domesticks could have been 
but few, were appropi lated certain portions of land 
foi their suppoit Macdonald has a piece of ground 
yet, called the Bards or Senachies field When a 
beef was killed for the house, paiticular paits were 
claimed as fees by the several officers, oi workmen. 
What was the right of each Ihave>not learned. The 
head belonged to the smith, and the uddei of a cow 
to the piper, the weaver had likewise his particular 
part , and so many pieces followed these prescrijitive 
claims, that the laud’s was at last but little. 

, The- payment of rent in kind has been so long 

disused 
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disused in ’Cnglancly that it is totally forgotten It 
was pnctised very lately in the Hebridest and pro 
bably still contmaes^ not only at Kilda^ where 
money is not } et know n but in others of the smaller 
and remoter islands It were perhaps to be desired, 
that no change in this particular should lia\ e been 
made When the laird could onl^ eat the produce 
of his lands, he was under the necessity of residing 
upon them , and when the tenant could not coniert 
his «;tock into more portable riches, he could never 
be tempted away from his farm fiom the only place 
wheie he couldbe wealthy Monej confounds sub 
ordination, by overpowering the distinctions of rank 
and birth, and weal ens authority, by supplying 
power of resistance, or expedients for escape The 
feudal system is formed for i nation employed in 
flgucuUuie, and has never long kept its hold where 
gold and silver have become common 
Their arms were anciently the Glaymore^ or great 
two handed sword, 'and aferwards the two edged 
sword and target or bucUei, which was sustained on 
the left arm In the midst of the target, which was 
made of wood covered with leather, and studded 
with nails, a slender lance, about two feet long, was 
sometimes fixed , it was heavy and cumberous, and 
accordingly has for some time past been gradually 
laid aside Very few targets were at Culloden The 
diik, or broad dagger, I am afraid, was of more use 
in private quarrels thin m battles The Lochaber 
p,\e IS only a slight alteration of the old Cnghsli bill 
After all tha* lias been said of the force and ter- 
rour of the Highland sword I could not find that 
the art of defence was an> part of common educa- 
i tion 
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tion ‘ The gentlemen were peihaps sometimes s!-.!!* 
fill gladiators, but the common men liad no other 
poueis than those of violence and coinage. Yet it 
IS well known, that the onset of the Highlands r 
was very foimidable. As an army cannot consist 
of pliilosophcrs, a panick is easily excited by any 
unwonted mode of annoyance. New dangeis aie 
natuially magnified, and men accustomed only to 
exchange bullets at a distance, and lathcr to hear 
their enemies than see them, aie discouiaged and 
amazed when they find ihemseh es encountc i cd hand 
to hand, and catch the gleam of steel flashing in 
their faces 

The Highland’ weapons gave opportunity for 
many exeitions of pcisonal coinage, and sometimes 
foi singlccombats in the field , like those which occur 
so fiequeutly in fabulous wais' At FalLnk, a gen- 
tleman now living, Mas, I suppose 'dfter the retreat 
of the king’s tioops, engaged at a distance from the 
lest with an Indi diagoon. Tlicy -were both skilful 
swoidsmen, and the contest was not easily decided : 
the diagoon at last had the advantage, and the High- 
lander called for quai ter j but quartei was refused 
him, and the fight continiie’d till he was reduced to 
defend himself upon his knee. At that instant one of 
the Maileods came to hiS rescue, who, as it is said, 
olfeied quaiter to the diagoon, but he thought him- 
self obliged to reject what* he bad befoie lefused, 
and, as battle gives little time to dehbeiate, was 
immediately killed. 

Euneials n ere formerly solemnized by calling mul- 
titudes together, and entei taming them at a great 
expense. This emulation of useless ‘ cost has been 

for 
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for some time discourtged, and at last m the isle of 
Sky IS almost suppressed 

or the Crse language, as I understand notliiiig, I 
cannot sa^ more than I Ime been told It is the 
rude speech of a barbarous people, nlio liad few 
thoughts to express, and ncre content, as the^ con 
ceiv ed grossh , to be grosslj understood After u hat 
has been lately talked of Highland balds, and Ihg ! - 
land genius, manj m ill startle w hen tliej are told, 
that the Crse iieier nas a uritten language, that 
there is not in the iiorld an Lrremanuscript a him 
dred 3 cars old, and that the sounds of the High 
laiideis Here never expressed bj letters, till ome 
little books of piel3 Here translated, and a metrical 
version of the Psalms tras made by the S3 nod of 
Argyle Whoever therefore non writes in this Inn 
guage spells accordinc, to his own perception of the 
sound, and his on n idc 1 of the poiv or of the letters 
The lielsh and the Irish tic cultivated tongues 
riie lielsh, two hundred 3 cars ago insulted their 
English nciolihoiiis for the iiistabiht3 of their ortho- 
grapli3 , while the Crse nierelv lloated 111 the breath 
of the people, and could therefore receive little 
improvement 

When a langitage begins to teem vv itb hooks it is 
tending to refinement, as those who undertake to 
teach others must have undergone some labour m 
improving themselves, the3 set a proportionate value 
on their own thoughts, and wish to enforce them b3^ 
efiicacioiis expressions, speech becomes embodied 
and permanent, dilfercnt modes and phrases are 
compared and the best obfainsan estabhsliiiient Bv 
(legrees, one 0^,0 improves upon another Lxaetiiess 
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IS fust obtained, and aftei wards elegance. But dic- 
tion, ineiely vocal, is always in Us childhood As 
no man leaves his eloquence behind him, the new 
generations have all tolcain. There may possibly 
be books without a polished language, but there can 
be no polished language without books 

That the baids could not lead more than the rest 
of their countrymen, it is reasonable to suppose, 
because, if they had lead, they could probably ha\e 
written, and how higli then compositions may rea- 
sonablj'be iated,an mquirei may best judge by con- 
sidering what stores of imagery, what jiniiciples of 
iatiocination, what comprehension of knowledge, 
and what delicacy of elocution he has known any 
man attain who cannot read The state of the bards 
was yet more hopeless He that cannot lead, may 
now converse with those that can , but the baid uas 
abarbaiian among bai bai lans, who, knowingnothing 
hitnself, lived with others that new no moie. 

Theie has latclj'^ been m the islands one of these 
illitei ate poets, who healing the Bible lead at church, 
is said to ha\e turned the sacied history into verse. 
I lieaid pait of a dialogue, composed by him, 
ti anslated by a young lady m Mull, and thought it 
had more meaning than I expected from a man 
totally uneducated, but he had some oppoi tunities 
of knowledge 5 he lived among a learned people. 
After all that has been done for the instiuction of 
the Highlanders, the antipathy between then lan- 
guage and hteiatuie still continues, and no man 
that has learned only Eise is, at this time, able to 
read. 

The Erse has many dialects, and the words used 

m 
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m some islands are not almjs known in others In 
literate nations, though the proniinciat on, and some 
times the words of common speech, maj differ, as 
non in England, compared with the south of Scot 
land, jet there is a written diction, which pervades 
all dialects, and is understood in every province 
But where the whole language is colloquial, he tl at 
has only one part, never gets the rest, as he cannot 
get it but by change of residence 

In an unwritten speech, nothing that is not veij 
short IS transmitted from onegenerition to another 
Eeiv have opportunities of hearing a long compo 
sition often enough to learn it, or have inclination 
to repeat it so often as is necessary to retain it , and 
what is once forgotten is lost for ever I believe 
there cannot be recovered m the whole Erst hn 
guage fiv e hiiiidred lines of vv Inch there is anj ev 1 
dence to prove them a hundred jears old Yet I 
heir that the father of Ossian boasts of two chests 
more of ancient poetry, which he suppresses, because 
they are too good for the English 

He that goes into the Highlands with a mind 
naturally acquiescent, and a credulity eager for 
wonders, may come back with an opinion verj dif 
ferent from mine , for the inhabitants, knowing the 
ignoiance of all strangers in their language and an 
tiquities, perhaps are not verv scrupulous adherents 
to truth, yet Ido not say that they dehberatelj speak 
studied falsehood, or have a settled purpose to de 
ceive They have inquired and consideied little, 
and do not always feel their own ignorance They^ 
are not much accustomed to be interrogated by 

others 
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otheis and seem never to have thought upon inter- 
rogating themselves, so that if they do not know 
what they tell to be true, they likewise do not 
distinctly perceive it to be false 

Mr, Boswell was veiy diligent in his inquiries; 
and the result of bis investigations was, that the 
answer to the second question was commonly such 
as nullified the answer to the first. 

We weie a while told, that they had an old transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, and told it till it would appear 
obstinacy to inquire again Yet by continued accu- 
mulation of questions we found, that the translation 
meant, if any meaning theie were, was nothing else 
than the Ji ish Bible. ' 

We heard of manuscripts that were, or that had 
been in the hands of somebody’s father, or ffrand- 
father , but at last we had no reason to believe they 
were othei than Irish. J/ai/iii mentions Inshy but 
never any Else nianiisciipts, to be found in the 
islandi) in his time 

I suppose my opinion of the poems of Ossian is 
alieady discovered I believe they'never existed' m 
any other form than that which we have seen The 
editor, or author, never could show the oiigmal , nor 
can it be shown by any othei , to revenge leasonable 
inci ediilUjg by refusing evidence, is a degiee of inso- 
lence, With which the woild is not yet acquainted; 
and stubborn audacity is the last refuge of guilt It 
would be easy to show it if he had it , but whence 
could it be had? It is too long to be remembeied, 
and the language formeily had nothing wuitten 
He has doubtless nwcited names that ciiculate in 

popular 
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populnr stones, nncl,m'iy Inve translated some uac 
dering ballads, if aii^ can be found, and the names 
and some of the linages, being recollected, maKe an 
inaccurate auditor imagine, b} tliehclp of Caledonian 
bigotry, that he lias formerly heard the uhole 
I ashed a \ery learned minister in Sk^ who had 
used all arts to make me believe the genuineness of 
the book, nhether at last he believed it himself? but 
he would not aiisu cr He v. ished me to be dccei; ed, 
for the honour of Ins country , but Mould not directly 
and formally deceiie me Yet Ins this man s testi 
mony been pubhckly produced as of one tint held 
I'lngal to be the work of Os^tan * 

It IS said, that some men of integrity profess to 
have heard parts of it, but they all heard them uheu 
they Mere boys, and il uas never said tint any of 
them could recite sj\ lines They lemembcr names, 
and perhaps some proverbial sentimtens, and having 
no distinct idets cfein a resemblance Mithout an 
ongiiul Tlie persuision of the Scols^ however, is 
far from untvor«:al, and in a question so capable of 
proof, why should doubt bo suflered to continue? 
riie editor Ins been heard to sav, that part of the 
j)oem was received h\ him in tlic Sarou clnracter 
He Ins then found bv some ptculnr fortune an un- 
written language, written in a character which the 
natives probably never beheld 

I have yet supposed nro imposture but in the pub 
hsher, j et I am far from certainty, that some transla- 
tions have not been lately made that may now be 
obtruded as parts of the original work Credulity 
on one part is a strong temptation to deceit on the 
other, especially to deceit of which no personal injurv^ 
Vox. VlII A A i> 
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7 S the consequence, and which flatters the author 
with his own ingenuity. The Seals hate something 
to plead foi then easy leception of an improbable 
fiction tliey are seduced by their fondness for their 
supposed ancestois A Scotdnnan must be a very 
stuidv moralist, who does not lote Scolland heiicv 
than tiuth, he mil alwa 3 ^s love it better than m- 
qiiii}'- and if falsehood flatters his vanilj’-, will 
not be very diligent to detect it Neither ought the 
ICnsliili to be much influenced bv Scofcli anthonty ; 
for of the past and present state of the whole Ern ?6’ 
nation, the LoioUindas aie at least as ignorant as 
ourselves. To be ignoiant is painful , but it is dan- 
gerous to quiet our uneasiness by the delusive opiate 
of hast}^ pel suasion. 

But this is the age in which those who could not 
read, Jiave been supposed to write, m which the 
giants of antiquated romance have been exhibited 
as realities. If we know little of the ancient High- 
landers, let us not fill the vacuity with Osdan, If 
we have not scaiched the Magellamck regions, let 
us however foibear to people them with Pafagons. 

Having waited some da^'s at Aunidel, we were 
flattered at last with a wind that promised to convey 
ns to Midi We went on boaid a boat that was 
taking in kelp, and left the isle of Sky behind us. 
We were doomed to expeiience, like otheis, the 
'danger of trusting to the wind, which blew against 
us, in a short time, will) such violence, that we, being 
no Reasoned sailois, were willing to call it a tempest. 
I was seasick, and lay down. Mi. Boswell kept the 
deck The master knew not well whither to go, and 
bur difficulties might perhaps have filled a very 
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pithetick page, Ind not Mr Maclean of Colt ''lio, 
with e\ery other qinlification which insuhr life 
requires is a rery active and skilful manner, piloted 
us safe into his own harbour ^ 

COL, ‘ ^ , 

In the morning vve found ourselve'? Under the isle 
of Colt where wc landed, and passed the first day 
and night with captain Maclean, a gentleman who 
lias lived some time in the Fast Indies, hut having 
dethroned no Nabob, is not too rich to settle in his 
own country ' ' 

Ne\t day the wind was fair, and wd might diave 
had an easy passage to Mull, but having, contranly 
to our own intention, landed upon a new island, 
we would not leave it wholly unesamined We 
therefore suffered the vessel to depart without us, 
and trusted the skies for another wind 

Mr Maclean of Col, having a ver> numerous 
family, has, for some time past, resided at Aberdeen, 
that he ma^ superintend their education, and leaves 
the }oung gentleman, our friend, to govern his 
dominions, with the full power of a Highland chief 
13 ^ the absence of the lairds fund} oiir entertain- 
ment was made more difficult because the Jiousewas 
in a great degree disfurnislicd but }oung Cols 
kindness and nctivit} supplied all defects and pro- 
cured us more than sufficient accommodation 
Here I fiist mounted a little Highland steed and 
if there had been many spectators, should have been 
somewhat asliamed of my figure in the march" The 
horses of the islands, as of other barren countiies 
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are very low • Ihey are indeed musculous and ‘^(long, 

, beyond what then size gives icasoii for expecting ; 
but a bulky man upon one of theii backs makes a 
very dispiopoitionate appeal anee 

From the habitation of captain Maclean we nent 
to Grissipol, but called by the way on Mr Jlecloi 
Maclean^ the ministei of CW, whom we found in a 
hut, that IS, a house of only one floor, but w ith 
Wiudow^sand chimney, and not incleganlly fuinished. 
Mr Maclean has the leputation of gieat learning, 
he IS seventy-seven years old, but not lufnm, with a 
look of reneiable dignity excelling what I remem- 
ber in any othei man. 

His conveisation was not unsuitable to bis appear- 
ance 1 lost some of his good will, by ti eating a 
heietical wi Iter with moieicgaid than, in hiso])inion, 
a heretick could dcseivc. I honouicd his oithodox}'-, 
and did not much censure his aspen!) A man who 
has settled his opinions, docs not love to ha\c the 
tianr^uilht)’- of his connction distiiibed, and at 
se\enty-sc\cn it is time to be in earnest 

Mention w-as made off lie Earsc translation of the 
New Testament, winch has been lately published 
and of which the learned Mi Macquecn of iS/.j/ spoke 
with commendation, but Tsli Madean said, he did 
not use it,'becau3c he could make the text moie in- 
telligible to his auditoisby an extempoiary ^cl 5 Ion 
Fiom this I mfened, that the language of the tian- 
slation was not the language of the isle of Co/. 

He has no puhlick cdifice foi the exercise of Ins 
ministry, and can officiate to no greater number 
than a loom can contain , and the room of a but is 
not very large. This is all the oppoitunity of wor- 
ship 
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ship tint IS now gr'inted to the inlnbitants of the 
islands, some of whom must travel thither perhaps 
fen mi/es Two clnpels were elected by thejr an 
cestors, of which I saw the skeletons, which now 
stand faithful witnesseSjOf the triumph of Refor- 
mation 

TJie want of churches is not the only impediment 
to piety, there is likewise a want of ministers A 
parish often contains more islands than one, and 
each island can have the minister only m its own 
turn At JRaasay tliey had, I think, k right to ser- 
vice only every third Sunday All the provision 
made by the present ecclesiastical constitution, for 
the inhabitants of about a hundred square miles, is 
a prayer and sermon in a little room, once in three 
weeks and even this parsimonious distribution is at 
the mercy of the w cather and m those islands w here 
jthc minister does not reside, it is impossible to tell 
^howmany weeks or months may pass without any 
publick exercise of religion 

CniSSIPOL IN COL 

I J 

After a short conversation with Mr Maclcanjwe 
went on toGnssfpol a house and farm tenanted bj 
Mr Macsveyuy where I saw mpre of the ancient 
life of a Htghlandei than I had yet found J\Irs 
Maesweyn could speak no Cnghshy and had never 
seen aiij other places than the islands of-S 7 y Mull» 
and Col but she was hospitable and good humoured, 
and spread her table with sufficient Iilierality e 
found tea liere as m every other place, but our 
spoons were of horn 1' 
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The house of Gi is^ipol stnntls by a brook vciy 
clear and quick , vduch is I suppose, one of the 
most copious sticams in the island This place \vas 
the scene of an action, much celebrated in tlic tra- 
ditional histoiy of Co/, but which probabl^Mio tu o 
relaters will tell alike 

. Some time, in the obscure ages, lilarncil of Barra 
married the lady Maclean^ "who had tlic isle of Col 
for her jointure AVhether 3 Iacncil detained Co/, 
when tiie widow ''as dead, oi u hethcr she lived so 
long as to make hci heirs impatient, is perhaps not 
now known. Tlie}oungei son, called John Gcivcs 
01 John the Gidiitj a man ol great strength, "ho 
was then in Ii eland, eithci foi safety oi for educa- 
tion, di earned ol rccoveimg his inheritance, and 
getting some ad'cnlmeis togclhei, "Inch in those 
unsettled times nas not haid to do, iinadcd Col 
He was diiven away, but" as not discouraged, and 
collecting new followeis, m three ycais came again 
with fifty men. In his "ay he stopped at Aitoumsh 
m Moi vei n, where his uncle was pi isoner to Mac- 
Icod, and was then with his enemies in a tent JlJac- 
lean took with him only one scivant, whom he 
ordered to stay at the outside . and whcie he should 
see the tent piesscd outwards, to strike with his dirk , 
it being the intention of Madcan, as any man pro- 
voked him, to lay hands upon him, and push him 
back He enteied the lent alone, with his Lodiaher 
axe in Ins hand, and sti uck such tei roui into the whole 
assembly, that they dismissed his uncle. 

'When he landed at Co/, he sa\V the sentinel, who 
kep't watch towards the sea, running off to Gi issipol^ 

to 
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to gi\e Macneily who was there with 1 hundred and 
twenty men, an 'iccount of the invasion He told 
Macgilli one of his followers, that if he inter 
cepted tint dangerous intelligence, by catching the 
courier, he would give him certain lands in Muli 
Upon this promise Jl/ocgi// pursued, the messenger, 
and eithei killed or «!topped him , and his posterity, 
till very lately, held the lands m Mull 

The alarm being thus prevented, he came une>c 
pectedly upon Maaieil Chiefs were in those dajs 
iie\er wholly unprovided for an enemy A fight en- 
sued, in which one of then fo]lov\ers is said to ha\e 
given an e\traordinary proof of activity, by bound- 
ing backwards 01 er the brook of G; wi/io/ Mac“ 
neil being killed, and many of his clan destroyed, 
Maclean took possession of the island which the 
Macncils attempted to conquer b> another invasion, 
but were defeated and repulsed 

MackaUj in his turn invaded the estate of the 
Macneils took the castle of Brecacigt and con- 
quered the isle ov Sana, which lie held for seven 
} ears, and then restored it to the heirs 

’ ' ' c vsTLt: or coi 

From Gnssipol Mr Maclean conducted us to his 
fither-b seat, a neat new house erected neai the old 
castle L think, by the last proprietor Here we were 
allowed to take our station and lived verv comiuQ 
diousl^ while we waited for model ate weather and a 
fair wind, which we did not so soon obtain but wl 
had time to get some information of the present state 
of Col partly by inquiry and partly by occa'iional 
excursions 
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Col is computed to be thirteen miles in lengtii, 
and three in bieadth Both the ends are the pro- 
pel tj'- of the dnke of Argyk, but the middle be- 
longs to Maclean, who is called Col, as the only 
laud 

' Qol IS not piopeily rocky , it is rather one con- 
tinued lock, of a suifacc much diversified with pro- 
tubeiances, and coveied with a thin layer of earth, 
■which IS often bioken, and discoveis the stone 
Such a soil IS not for plants that strike deep loots 5 
and perhaps in the whole island nothing has evei yet 
s:roun to the heic^ht of a tabic. The uncultivated 
paitsaie clothed uith heath, among which industiy 
has intersperS'ed spots of grass and coin, but no at- 
tempt has been made to laisc a tree. Young Col, 
who has a very laudable desiie of improving his 
patiimony, purposes some tunc to plant an orchaid ; 
which, if it be sheltered by a wall, may peihaps suc- 
ceed He has introduced the cultuie of turnips, of 
u Inch he has a field, wheic the whole work was per- 
foiined by his own hand His intention is to pro- 
vide food for his cattle in the winter Tins innova- 
tion uas consideied by Mr Macsivcyn as the idle 
project of a young head, heated with Enghsh fancies 
but he has now found that turnips Mull really 
glow, and that hungiy sheep and cows wull really 
eat them ' 

By such acquisitions as these, the Hehndes may 
in time use above then annual distress Wheiever 
heath will glow, tiiere is reason ,to tlnnk something 
better may diaw nouiishment, and by trying the 
production of other places, plants will be found 
suitable to every soil. 
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Col has many lochs some of which h'lve trouts 
'ind eels, and others ha^e never jet been stocked, 
nnother proof of itlie negligence of the islanders, 
•who might take fish in the inland waters when they 
cannot go to sea » i * i 

Their quadrupeds are 'horses, cows, sheep, f and 
goats Ihej ha\e neither deer, hares, nor rabbits 
They ha\e/no \ermin, except rats, which have been 
latelj brought thither bj sea as to other places, and 
are free from serpents, frogs, and toads 

The harvest in Ce/ and in loots is npe sooner 
than in Sky and the v inter in Col is never cold 
but very tempestuous J Know not that I evei beard 
the wind so loud in anj other place and Mr Bos^ 
ivell observed that its noi«e was all its owh, for there 
were no trees to increase it 

Noise IS not tlie worst effect of tlie tempests, for 
thej have tiirown the sand fiom the shore over i 
considerable 'pait ot the land and is said still to 
encroach and destroj more and more pastuic, but 
I am not of opinion, that bv am survevs or land 
maiKs its limits have been ever fixed or ts pio- 
gression ascertained If one man has confidence 
enough to saj tlvatvt advance , nohodj can hrvng 
anj proof to ‘support him in denj mg it I he re ison 
why It IS not spread to i greater extent seemv to be, 
that the wind add ram come almost together and 
that it is made close and Iieavj bv the wet before 
the storms can put it in motion So thick is the 
bed and so small the particle-?, tint if a t-avcl'er 
should be caught by a sudden gust in drj w eather, he 
would find It very difficult to escape w itli life < 


lor 
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For natuial cm losities I was shown only two great 
masses of stone, which lie loose upon the ground ; 
one on the top of a hill, and the other at a small dis- 
tance from the bottom. They certainl}^ were ne\er 
put into then present places by human strength or 
skill, and though an eai thquake might ha\e broken 
off the lower stone, and rolled it into the valley, no 
account can be gi\cn of the other, which lies on the 
hill, unless, which I forgot to examine, there be still 
near it some higher rock, fiom which it might be 
torn. All nations have a tradition, that their eailicst 
ancestors w’eie giants, and these stones aie said to 
ha\e been thiowm up and down b}' a giant and his 
mistress. Thcie are so many more important things 
of w'liich human knowledge can gne no account, 
that it ina^' hefoignen iis, if we speculate no longer 
on tw’o stones in Col. 

This island is \eiy populous About nine-and- 
tw’’ent3' yeais ago, the fcncible men of C(.l were icck- 
oned one bundled and foitv: which is the sixth of 
, eight bundled and foil\ , and piohably some con* 
t lived to he left out of ihe list The minister told 
11s, that a few ycais ago the inhabilants w^ere eight 
hundicd, betw'een the ages of seven and of seventy. 
Round numbers are seldom exact. Rut in this case 
the authority is good, and the crroui likely to be little 
If to the eight hundied be added what the law's of 
computation leqiiue, they w'lll be increased to at 
.least a thousand, and if the dimensions of the 
country have been acciiiately related, e\eiy mile 
maintains moie than twenty-five 

This propoition of habitation is greater than the 

appearance 
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appearance of the country seems to admit, for 
wherever the eye wanders, it sees much waste and 
little cultivation I am more inclined to extend the 
land of which no measure has ever' been taken, 
than to dimmish the people, who have been really 
numbered L^t it be supposed, that a computed 
mile contains a mile and a half, as was commonly 
found true in the ’mensuration of the Fngbsh roads, 
and w e shall then allot nearly tweh e to a mile, which 
agrees much better with ocular observation f m 
H ere, as m S/y and other islands are the laird 
^ the tacksmen, and the u^der tenants i 1 j 
Mr Madean^^ihe land, has \ery e^tcnsiveipos- 
isessions being proprietor *noi only of far the greater 
part of Col but of the extensile island of Rtim and 
a aery considerable terutory in MaV at 1 ‘ 

Rum is one of the larger islands almost square, 
and therefore of 'great capacity m proportion to its 
bides By the usual method of estimating computed 
extent it may contain more than a hundred and 
twenty square miles 

' It Originally belonged to Clamonald^ and v\as 
purchased by Col who in some dispute about the 
bargain made Clanronald prisoner « and 1 ept him 
nine months m confinement Its owner repiesents 
it as moimtamous, rugged, and banen In the hills 
there are red deer The horses arc lery small 'but 
of a breed eminent for beautv Col not long ago, 
bought one of them from a tenant, uho told lum 
that as he was of a shape uncommonly elegant lie 
could not sell him but at a high price, and lint 
whoever had him should pay a guinea and a lialf 
' There 
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'lliere aic said to be in Ban a a race of horses 
yet smaller, of uhich tlic highest is not above thirty- 
six inches. 

The rent of Rum is not great Mr Maclean de- 
dal ed that he should be very rich, if he could set his 
land at two-pence halfpenny an acre The inha- 
bitants aie fifty-eight families, who continued papists 
foi some time after the laird became a protestant. 
Their adherence to rheir old religion uas strength- 
ened by the countenance of the laird’s sister, a zealous 
Romanist, till one Sunday as they were going to mass 
under the conduct of their pationess, Maclean met 
them on the w'ay, gave one of them a blow' on the 
head wnth ^yelloio stick, I suppose a cane, for which 
the Earse had no name, and drove them to the kirk, 
from which they have never since departed Since 
the use of this method of conveision, the inhabi- 
tants of Egg and Canna, who continue papists, call 
the Protestantism of Rum, the lelujion of the Yellow 
Stick 

The only popish islands Me Egg and Caiiha Egg 
IS the pi incipal island of a pai ish, m which, though he 
has no congiegation, the piotestant ministei lesides 
I have heard of notlpng curious in rt, but the cave 
m wduch a former geneiation of the islandeis were 
smotheied by Macleod. ' 

If we had tiavelled with more leisuie, it had not 
been fit to have neglected the popish islands, Po- 
peiy IS favouiableto ceiemony; and among igno- 
rant nations ceremony is the only pieservative of 
tradition. Since protestantism extended to the 
ravage pai ts of Scotland, it has perhaps been one of 
^;he chief labours of the ministers to abolish stated 

observances. 
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obser\antes, because they continued the remem 
brance of the former religion AVe therefore, who 
came to hear oJd traditions and see antiquated man 
ners, should probably have found them amongst the 
papists 

Can 7 ia the other popish i land belongs to C/^w- 
“onald It IS said not to comprise more than twehe 
miles of land and j et main't uns'as m iny inhabitants 
as Run ' ' 

AVe were at Col undei ihe pi ofection of thcyoung 
laird, Without an\ of the distresses which Mr Pen- 
nant *m'a fit of simple ciediility seems to think 
almost worth) of an elegy by Ossian A\ herever we 
roved we wcie nleased to see ' the reverence vi ith 
which his subjects regarded him Hedid notendea 
vour to daz/le them by any magnificence bf dress 
Ills only distinction was a feather m his bonnet but 
as soon as he appeared they forsook then woik ahd 
clustered about Inm he took them bv the hand, 
and thev seemed mwtualh delighted He has the 
proper disposition of a diieftam and seems desirous 
to continue the customs of his hou'^e The bagpiper 
pljjed legularlv when dinner w is served whose 
person and dre‘5S made a 'good appearance and he 
brought no disgrace upon the familv of Rankin 
which has long supplied the i iirds of Cot w iih here 
ditarv musick v 

The tacksmen of Co/ seem to live with less dignity 
and convenience than those of *S 7 y uherethe\ had 
good houses and tables not oaly plentiful, but de/i 
cate In Co/ only tv o houses pay the window t3\ 
for only tuo have sivwmdows which, I suppose arc 
tfie laird^s and Mr Macs s 


Tlie 
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The lents have, till wiihin seven years, been paid 
Vn kind, but the tenants finding tliat caUle and corn 
varied in then piicc, dcsiicd for the future to gue 
then landlord money , which, not ha\ingyetoriivcd 
at the philosophy of conimcice, fhey considci as 
being every year of the ‘'Ume ^al^e 

Wc weie told of a particular mode of under- 
tenure. The tacksman admits some of his inferiour 
nemhbours to thecultnation of his grounds, on con- 
dition that, performing all thewoik, and gmnga 
till! d pai t oi the seed, t hey shall keep a certain num- 
ber of cows, sheep, and goats, and leap a thud pait 
of the hai vest Thus by less than the tillage of two 
acres the}’’ pay the rent of one 

Theie aie tenants below the lank of tacksmen, that 
ha\c got smallei tenants undei tliem, for in e\eiy 
place, wlicic money is not the general eqimalenl, 
thei e must be some whose I.ibour is immediately paid 
by daily food 

A coimtiy that has no money, is by no means con- 
\enient foi beggars, both because such coinUrios arc 
commonly poor, and because chanty requnes some 
trouble and some thought A penny is easih guen 
upon the fust impulse of compassion, oi impatience 
ol impoituniU , but few uill dehbeiately seaich their 
cupboaidsoi then granaiiesto find out something to 
give A penny is likewise easily spent , but victuals, 
if they aie unpiepaied, icquiie house-ioom, and 
file, and utensils, which the beggai knov.s not wheie 
to find 

Yet begoais there sometimes are, who wander 
fiom island to island "We had in oni passage to 
Mull, the company of a uoman and hei child, who 

had 
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Ind c\lniistcd the cInnU of Col The nrrunl of a 
beggar on in istnnd is iccountcd n sinistroiis event 
Even bodv considers tint lie slnfl Invc the lc« for 
vv hat he "IV cs aw n) 1 heir alms, I bchev c, is gene 
nllv oalmenl 

Near to Col is another island called Tn eyc^ cmi 
nont for its fertility Though it has but half the 
extent of llvm^ it is so well pcojded, tint there have 
appeared, not long a^o, nincluindrcd and fourteen 
at a fiinenl I he plcnt} of this isl uid enticed beg- 
gars to It, w ho <?(.cmcd sobiirlliensoine to the inlmbi 
1 lilts, that a formal compact was drawn up, bv winch 
thev obliged themselves to grant no more relief to 
casii il wanderer^, became thev h id among them an 
indigent woann ofingli birth, whom thc} considered 
as cnutlcd to dl that llic) could epare I have road 
thc stipulation, which wis indited vvnh juridical 
fomialitv hilt was never made vjlid bv regular 
subscription 

]f the I diabltnnls of Col have nothing to give, it 
isnot that thev arc oppre s^td hj their landlord their 
leases seem to he verj profitahlc One firmer, who 
pav s only si ven pounds a voar, has m initamed seven 
(Iniglittrs ind tlirco sons, of v liom the tidost is 
ediicaicd at Ahiiikni for thc mmisii\ , and now at 
evcij V icilion, opens a school in Col 

Life IS licrc, m omo respects, improved bevond 
thc condition of «omc olhti isl inds In Sly w Int is 
w lilted can on!} he bought ns the ainval of omc 
V andermg pcdl ir may afford an opporluintv biir in 
Col there is a si indmg shop, and in Mull there ire 
two A shop in thc islands, as in other places of little 

ficcpient ition, 
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fieqiientation, is a lepository of e\eiy tiling requisite 
for common use. Mi Rnw67/’s joiunal ui’s fiilcflj 
Olid lie bought some paper in Col. To n man that 
laiigcs the sticetsof London^ where he is tempted to 
coiitiivc \vants tor the pleasure of supplying them, a 
shop ifToids no image w’oithy of attention, but in 
an island, it tin ns the balance of existence between 
good and evil To Inc m ])cipetual w’ant of little 
things, is a state not indeed of toiture, but of con- 
stant \cxation I have in Sky had some difiiculty 
to find ink foi a letter, and if a woman bieaks hci 
needle, ihc w'Oik is at a stop. 

As it IS, the islandeis me obliged to content them- 
selves w ith succedancous means foi many common 
pin poses I have seen the chief man of a i eiy wude 
disti ict 1 iding w Ith a haltci loi a hi idle, and goiein- 
mg his hobby with a wooden cuib- 

The people of 07, how'cvei, do not w’ant tlex- 
teiity to supply some of then nccessilic'; Seveial 
arts w'hieh make tiades. and demand appicnticcships 
m gieat cities, aie hcit the piactices of dail^' ccedno- 
mv In cvci v house candles me made, both moulded 
and dipped Their wicks aic small shieds of linen 
cloth The;y all know liow toextiact fiomthe cuddy 
oil foi then lamps Jhey all tan skins, and make 
brogues. 

As W'e tiavelicd thiough Y/iy, we saw’’ many cot- 
tages, but they vciy ficipiently stood single on the 
naked ground In Co/, wdieic the hills opened a 
place convenient for habitation, w’e found a petty 
village, of which e\eiy hut had a little gaidcn ad- 
joimng, thus they made an appeal ance of social 

, commence 
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tommerce and mutual offices, and of some attention 
to convenience and future siippl) Tliere is not in 
the Western Islands any collection of buddings tint 
can make pretensions to be called a ton n except in 
the isle of LeiviSi which I have not «:een 

If Le VIS IS distinguished by a town, Col has also 
«!omethmg peculiar The ^oung laird has attempted 
what np islander perhaps ever thought on He Ins 
begun a road capable of a wheel cairnge He Ins 
earned it about a mile, and will continue it bv annual 
elongation from his house to the harbour 

Of taxes here is no reason foi complaining tliey 
are paid by a ver} eas} composition The malt tax 
for Col IS twenty shillings AVhiskv isvcr^ plentiful 
there are several stills in the island, and more is made 
than tlie inhabitants consume ' 

The great business of insular policy is now to 
keep the people in their own countr} As the world 
has been let in upon them, they have heard of hap 
pier climates, and less arbiti ary government , and if 
tlie^ aredisgusted have emissaries amongthem leady 
to offer them land and hou&es as a reward' for de- 
serting their chief and clan M ui} have departed 
both from the mam ofScpthud^ ^ndliom thexs)ands , 
and all that go m vy be considered ns subjects lost to 
the British crown, for a nation ‘:c'itt^?red m the 
boundless regions of America resembles rajs diierg- 
ingfrom afocus AH the rays lemain, but the he it 
IS gone Their power consisted in their concentia 
tion when they arc disper ed, they have no efRct 
It may be thought that they are happier bj the 
change, butthej arenothappj as a nation for they 
are a nation no longei As tliej contribute not to 
VoL Vlir B a tll« 
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tljo piospcnly of anv community, tlicy want 
that sccniity, that dignit}^ lliatiiappincs^, uhatrun* 
il be, nine!) a piospcioiH comtnmnty tin on s back 
upon in(b\ uln.ils 

The inhai)itan(s of Col have not yet Irarncrl to be 
wcaiy of tiicir heath and iock‘', but attend their 
agncultuic and then dailies, n ithout listening to 
Amo icon sedneements 

Ihcieaic some how e\er tlnnk lliat this cmi- 
giation has laiscd tciioin dispio})oition,itc to its ical 
evil , and that it is only a new mode o( doing nliat 
was always done 'Fhe ///‘t/zhnn’/i’, th( y say, ncnci 
maintained tlu ir natural inhabitants, but the people, 
wiien ihev found tiiemschos too nnmeions instead 
of c\tending cnltnalion, pro\idcd for tlicmseh es by 
a moic com])eiid!ous method, .uid sought hctlci foi- 
liine in othei countnes They did not indeed go 
awa} in collective bodies, hut withdicn nnisibK, a 
few at a time, hut the nhole nmnl)L‘r of fimitncs 
was not less, and the di{Tcicnce betnecn other tunes 
and this, is only the same as betneen c\apoiatioii 
and cfiusion 

Tins IS plausible, but I am afiaid it is not tine 
Those nlio went bcfoie, if they \;eic not sensibly 
missed, as the aigumcnt supposes, must have gone 
eithei in less number, or in a mannci less detimicn- 
tal, than at piesent , because formerly theie v/as no 
"Complaint Those who then left the countiy ucie 
generally the idle dependants on overbnidened 
families, 01 men who had nopiopeity, and there- 
loie earned away only themselves In the piesent 
eagerness of emigiation, families, and almost com- 
munitieSj go an ay togcthei Those who weie con- 
sidered 
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sitlcred is prosperous and weilthy, sell their stock 
andcair\ awiy the monej Once none went awiy 
but the usele'JS ind poor , in sorife parts there is now 
reason to fear, that none uill stay but those uho are 
too poor to remove them«ehes, and too useless to be 
removed at the cost of others 

Of intiquity there is not more knowledge in Col 
than in other places, but every where something 
may be gleaned 

How ladies were portioned, when there was no 
monej, it v ould be diflicult for an Englishman to 
goes'! In 1649, Maclean of Dionait m Mull 
married his sister Etngala to Maclean of Col, with a 
hundred and eighty kine and stipulated, that if she 
became a w idow, her jointure should be three him 
dred and sixty ,1 suppose some proportionate tract 
of land was appropriated to tlieir pasturage 

The dispositionto pompousand expensi efunerals, 
which has at one time or otlier pi evaded in most 
parts of the civilized world, is not jet suppressed m 
the islands though some of the ancient solemnities 
are worn awav and singers are no longer lined to 
attend the proces'^ion Nineteen jears ago at the 
bnm\ of the lawd of Col, wore killed tlnrtj cow- 
and about fifty sheep llie number of the cows is 
positively told and we must suppose other victuals 
in hi e pjoporlion 

Mr Madean inforrred us of an old game, of 
which he did not tell the original butwhich may per 
baps be used in other places, where the reason of it 
is not j et forgot At New year s eve m the hall or 
castle of the laird, where, at festal season^, there 
may be supposed a very numerous companj, one 
B B z man 
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man diesscs him ‘•elf in a cow’s liulc, upon which 
othei men beat with ‘•ticTcs He runs witli all this 
noise inund the housOj \viueh all the company quits 
in a conntei felted flight , the door is then ‘^liut At 
New-yeai’s e\e llieie is no great pleasure to be had 
out of doors m the Hchndes I’hcy aic sure soon 
to lecovei from their terioiu enough to solicit for 
ic-adnnssion , which, foi the honoui of poetry, is not 
to be obtained but by icpe.iling a \crse, u ith which 
t hose that ai e knowing and provident take care to be 
fuinished. 

Veiy neai tlie house of Maclran stands the castle 
of Col^ which was the mansion of the laird, till the 
house uas built It is built upon a lock, as Air. 
JjoiZvCtl lemaiked, that it might not be mined It 
]s vei y sti ong, and ha\ mg been not long uninhabited, 
IS yet in repaii. On the wall was, not long ago, a 
-stone with an inscription, importing, iliat if any 
wan of the clan of ISIaclonich shall appeal bcfoie 
this castle, though he come at midnight, uitli a 
man’s head in hii hand, hr shall theic find safety 
and pi oictiion ogainit all but the king 

This is an o\i\ Highland tieaty, made upon aiery 
memorable occasion. Matlean, the son of John 
Genes, who lecoveied Col, and conqueied Ban a, 
had obtained, it is said, liom Jame<i the Second, a 
grant of the lands of LocJncl, foifeited, I suppose, 
by some offence against the state 

Forfeited estates wcic not in those days quietly 
lesigned , theiefoic, went with unarmed 

fdi ce to seme his new possessions, and, I know not 
for what leason, took his wife with him. The Ca- 
nicrons lose in defence of their chief, and a battle 

was 
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\\ ns fought at the hend of Loch Kess^ near the place 
where Fort Augustus now stands, in u Inch Lochicl 
obtained the victory, and Maclean^ with his fol 
]o^^ ers, was defeated and destroyed 

The lady fell into the hands of the conquerois^ 
and being found pregnant, was placed in the custody 
of Maclomch^ ono of a tribe or family branched from 
Cameron, with orders, if she brought a bo\,tode 
stroy him, if a girl, to spare her 

Maclonichs wife, who xias with child likewise, 
had a girl about the same time at winch lady Mac~ 
lean brought a boy, and Maclontch x\itli more ge- 
nerosity to hiscaptive, than fidelity to Ins trust, con 
trived that the children should be chang'»d 
Maclean being thus preserxed fi om death, in time 
recovered his original patrimony , and m gratitude 
to Ins friend m ide Ins castle a place of refuge to any 
of the clan that should think himself in danger and 
ns a proof of reciprocil confidence, Maclean took 
upon himself and Ins posterity the care of educating 
the heir of Macloiuch 

Tins story, like all other traditions of the High-^ 
lands, IS xanously related but tliough some circum 
stances are uncertain, the principal fact is true 
Maclean undoubtedly owed Ins preservation to 
j^tacloiuch, for the treaty between the two families 
has been strictlj^ observed it did not sink into dis- 
use and oblivion but continued ni its full force 
vxlnlethe chieftains retained their powei 1 have read 
a demand of protection, made not more than thirty - 
seven vears ago, for one of the Maclonichs, named 
Fien Cameron, who had been accessory to the 
BB3 death 
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death of Macmarlin^ and had been banished by* 
Loclnel, his lord, for a certain teim , at the expi- 
ration of v\hich he ictuinecl maiiied fiom France , 
but the Macmai tinSy not satisfied with the punish- 
ment, when he attempted to setile, still thieaiencd 
him with vei.'^eancc He theiefoie asked, and ob- 
tained, shelter in the isle of Col 

The powei of pi otection subsists no longer , but 
what the law peimits is yet continued, and Maclean 
of Co/ now educates the heir Maclomch 

There still lemauis in the islands though it is pass- 
ing fast away, the custom of fosteiage A land, a 
man of wealth and eminence, sends his child, either 
male oi female, to a tacksman, or tenant, to be fos- 
tered. It IS not always his own tenant, but some 
distant fiicnd, that obtains this honour; for an 
honour such a ti ost is \ eiy reasonably thought The 
teims of fosterage seem to vaiy in diffeient islands In 
Mull, the fathei sends nith his child a ceitain nuni- 
bei of cows, to Vvhich the same niimbei is added by 
the fosterer The fathei appropnates a proportion- 
able extent ofgiound, nithout lent, foi then pas- 
turage Ifeveiy cow brings a calf, half belongs to 
the fosterei, and half to the child, but if there be 
only one calf between two cons, it is the ch.ld’s, 
and when the child returns to the paients, it is ac- 
companied by all the cons guen, both by the father 
and by the fosieier, nith half of the increase of the 
stock by propagation These beasts are considered 
as a portion, and called Macalive cattle, of which 
the fathei has the pioduce, but is supposed not to 
have the, full propeity, but to one the same number 

to 
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to the child, ns a portion to the dnughter, or a stock 
foi the son , 

Childien continue with the fosterer p^^rhaps si\ 
jears, and cannot, nhere this is the practice, becon- 
sideied ns burdensome Ihe fosterer, if he gi\es four 
cows, receives likewise four nnd Ins, while the ch Id 
continues wit' him, grnsifor eight without lent with 
Jialf the cnlves nnd nil the milk, foi which he pays 
onlv four cows when he dismisses his dalt, for tixat 
is the name fo’* a fostered child 

Eosterngeis, I behete, sometimes peiformed upon 
more liberal terms Our friend, the 3 0ung Iiird of 
Col was fostered by Macsoeynof Gru'^ipol 
siteyn then lived a tenant to S\v James Maedonald 
in the isle of Skp and therefore Co/ whether he 
sent him cattle or no* could grant him no land 
rh^dalt however at his return brought back a con 
siderable number of Macalt c cittle, and of the 
fiiendship so formed there have been good effects 
When Macdonald laised liis rents, Macsiiepn \v 
like other tenants dts.cohtented, and, lesigmng Ins 
farm, removed from- 57 (y to Co/, and was established 
it Giissipol 

These observations we made by favour of the 
contrary wind that drove us to Col an island not 
often visited for there is no* much to amuse cun 
osity, or to ittract avarice 

The ground his been hitherto, I believe, u cd 
chielly for pasturage In i district, such as the ev e 
can command, theie is a genera! herdsman who 
knousall the cattle of the neighbourhood, and whose 
stationis upon ahill fiomwhich hesiirveys the lovvei 
grounds, and if one man s cattle inv ide another; 

SBi gia 
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^lass, djives them back to then own holders But 
othci means of profit begin to be found, kelp is 
gathered and burnt and sloops aie loaded with the 
concieted ashes Cultnation is likely to be im- 
proved by the skill and encouiagement of the piesent 
hcii, and the inhabitants of those obscuie valhes will 
paitakc of the gencial progiess of life 

The lents of the parts which belong to the duke 
ofA/o^le, ha\e been raised fiom fifty-fi\e to one 
bundled and five pounds whether from the land or 
the sea I cannot tell The bounties of the sea have 
lately been so gi eat, that a fai m in Southmst has risen 
in ten yeais from a lent of thirty pounds to one 
hundred and eighty. 

He who lives m Col^ and finds himself condemned 
to solitaij'' meals, and incommunicable reflection, 
will find the usefulness of that middle oidei of tacks- 
men, whicn some who applaud then own wisdom are 
wishing to desti oy Without intelligence, man is not 
social, he is only gicgaiious, and little intelligence 
will theie be, Avheie all aio constiained to daily 
labour, and evei y mind must wait upon the hand ' 
After having listened foi some days to the tempest, 
and wandered about the island till our cuiiosit}’’ was 
^satisfied, we began to think about our depai ture To 
leave Calm October \s'<xb not veiy easy. We however 
found a sloop vhich lay on the coast to cany kelp ^ 
and for a pi ice which we thought levied upon oui 
necessities, the master agreed to carry us to MulU 
whence w'e might readily pass back to Scotland 

MULL 

As we vi;ere to catch the fust favourable bieath, 

we 
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e spent the night not \ery elegantly nor pleasantly 
in the vessel and were landed next day nt Tabor 
Morar^ a port in Miilly which appears to an unex- 
perienced eye formed for the security of ships, for 
Its mouth H do ed by a small island, which admits 
them through narrow channels into a bason suffici- 
ently capacious They are indeed safe from the sen, 
but there is n hollow between the mountains through 
which the wind issues from the land with very mis- 
chievous violence 

There was no danger while we were there, and we 
found ceveral other vessels at anchor, so that the 
port Ind a very commercial appeaiance 

The voung laird of Co/, who Ind determined not 
to let us lose Ins company while there was an> diffi- 
culty remaining cameover with us His influence 
soon appeared, foi he procured us horses, and con 
ducted us to the house of doctor Maclean where we 
found veiy kind entertainment and v cry pleasing con 
versation !Miss Macleaiiy who was boin, nnd had 
beSn bred at Glasgoxv having removed with her 
father to Mull, added to othercjuahfications, agieat 
knowledge of the Tane language, vvhich she had not 
learned in her childhood, but gained by study, and 
was the only interpreter of Earse poetry tint I could 
ever And 

The isle of M21II is perhaps in extent the third of 
the Hebrides It is not broken by waters, nor shot 
into promontories, but is a solid and compact mass, 
of breadth neaily equal to its length Of the dimen- 
sions of the larger islands, thcieis no knowledge 
appio idling to exactness I am vvillingtoc^tim ite 
It ns containing about three hundred square miles 

Mull 
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Mull had suffpicd like Sky by the black inter of 
seventy-one, in which, contiar}'- to all experience, a 
continued host detained the snow eight weeks upon 
the gioiind. Agajnst a calamity nevci known, no 
pioMMon had been made, and the peojde could only 
pine m helplec^ misei y One tenant was mentioned, 
whose cattle perished to the ^alue of thice Imnclied 
pounds, a loss which piobably moietlian the life of 
man is necessruy to lepaii In countiieshkc these, 
the desciiptions of famine become intelligible. 
Yfhcre by iigoions and aitful cnltnation of a soil 
natuially ieitile, theie is commonly a supcifluous 
gio\»'th both of giam and giass, where the fields are 
cio\rdcd with cattle, and whcie e\erv hand is able 
to attiact wealth fiom a distance, by making some- 
thing that piomotcs case, or giatTics ^anlt^, a dear 
yeai pioduces only a compaiatnc want, winch is 
lathei seen than felt, and which terminates com- 
monly m no worse effect, than that of condemning 
theloivei 01 del s of the commuint}'- to saciifice a little 
luxni}’^ to coiTvenicnce, or at most a little conveni- 
ence to necessity 

But wdieie the climate is unkind and the gionnd 
penniious, so that the most fi uitful yeais pioduce 
onlj^ enough to maintain themseh es , w heie life un- 
impioicd, and unadoincd, fades into something 
Iittle-moie than naked existence, and c\cry one is 
busy foi himself, ^^^thout any aits bj^ which the 
plcasuie of otheis may be increased , if to the daily 
burden of distiess any additional w'eight be added, 
nothing remains but to despau and die In Mull the 
disappointment of a Jiai vest, oi a muri am among the 
cattle, cuts off the leguiai piovision, and they wdio 

have 
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ln\e no rn'inufactures can pnrclnse no part of the 
superfluities of other countries The consequence 
of a b'ul season is here, not scarcity, but emptiness, 
and the} n hose plenty u as barelv a supply of natural 
and present need uhen that slender stalk fails, must 
perish ivitli hiinqer 

All tra\el has its adianfagcs If the pas'seiiger 
\jsit3 better countries, he may learn to improve his 
own and if fortune carries him to worse, he may 
learn to enjoy it 

Mr Bos tells curiosity strongly impelled him lo 
surve} loiia^ ov Icolniktlly which was to the ea iv 
ages the great, school of theolog}, and is suppose ^ 
jto have been the place of sepulture for the ancient 
kings I, though less eager, did not oiqiosc him 
That we might perform this e\pcclitiuii, it v is 
neccasaiy to traver*?© v great part of Mull V ,e 
passed a dav at Di Macleans and could !i vebecu 
welljContented tostav longer But Col provided us 
horses, and we pursued our jonrnev This was a 
da} of inconvenience for the countrv is ver} rough 
and my horse was but little ^\etiavelJed many 
hours through a trad black and barren, in which, 
however there were the ichqucs of humamt} , for 
we found a ruined chapel in our wav 

It IS natural in traveising this gloom of desola 
tion, to inquire, whether something may not be done 
to give nature a more cheerful fice, andwhethei 
those bills ind moors that afford heatl) cannot with 
a little care and 1 ibour 'bear something better Ihe 
first thought thatoccuis jj> to cover them with tiees 
for that in man} of these naked regions trees wi(i 

grow. 
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glow, is evident, because stumps and roots are yet 
1 emaming , and the speculatist hastily proceeds to 
censuie that negligence and laziness that has omitted 
for so long a time so easy an improvement 

To diop seeds into the giound, and attend their 
growth, requiies little labour and no skill He i\ho 
remembers that all the woods, by ivliich the wants of 
man have been supplied fiom the Deluge till now, 
were self-sown, will not casil3’‘be persuaded to think 
all the ait and pieparation necessary, which the 
georgick writcis piesciibc to planteis Tiees cei- 
tainly have coiered the earth with very little culture. 
They wave their tops among the rocks of Nonuay, 
and might thiive as w'cll in the Ilighlmuls and 

Jlebruk^ 

But theie is a frightful inteual between the seed 
and timber He that calculates the growth of tiec-', 
has the unnelcome remembianee ol the shoitness of 
life diiven haid upon him He knows that he is 
doing wdiat wall ne\ei benefit himself, and when he 
lejoices to see the stem use, is disposed to repine 
that another shall cut it down. 

Plantation is natuially the employment of a mind 
unburdened with care, and vacant to futurit}^ satu- 
rated with piesent good, and at leisure to deiive 
gratification from the prospect of posteritj". He 
that pines with hunger, is m little caie how others 
shall be fed. The pooi man is seldom studious to 
make his grandson rich. It ma\'^ be soon discoveied, 
why in a -place, which liaidly supplies the cravings 
of necessity, thcie has been little attention to the 
ilelights of fanej^, and why distant convenience is 

unregarded. 
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unregarded, where tlie thoughts are turned with m 
cessant solicitude upon every possibilitj of immediate 
advantage 

Neither IS it quite so easy to rai«e large woods 
as mft} be conceived Trees intended to produce 
timber must be sown where they are to grow, and 
ground sown vvitli trees must be kept useless for a 
long time, inclosed at an e\pence from which many 
will be discouraged bj the remoteness of the profit, 
and watched with that attention, whicli, in places 
where it is most needed will neither be given noi 
bought That it cannot be plowed is evident and 
if cattle be suffered to graze upon it, they w ill devour 
the plants as fast as they rise Even,m coarser 
countries, where herds and flocks arc not fed, not 
only the deer and the wild goats will browse upon, 
them, but the hare and rabbit will nibble tliem It 
IS therefore leasonible to believe wliat I do i ot 
remember any naturalist to have remarl ed that 
there was a time when the world was very thinly in 
habited by beasts as well as men, and that the woods 
had leisure to ri<e high befoie animals had bred 
numbers «ufficient to intercept them 

Sir James Macdonald, in part of the wastes of his 
territory, set or sowed trees to the number, as I 
have been told of several millions expecting doubt 
less that they would grow up into hiture navies and 
cities, but for want of inclosure and of that caie 
which is always necessarv^, and will haidly ever be 
taken all his cost and labour have been lost, and the 
ground is likely to continue an useless heith 

Haring not any experience of a journey m Mali 
We had no doubt of reaching the sea by dav light 

and 
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and theiefore liad not le/t Di Hlaclrazs \oiy caily. 
We Uavelled diligently enough, but found llr'( oun- 
tiy, foi load tlicio none, \ei3' difhcult to ]) ls^ 
Wc wei e always sti ugghng w it h sonic oh^ti net ion or 
othei, and oui ^exIltlon was not balanced by any 
gratification of the iyc oi mind We weic now 
long enough acquainted uuth lulls and heath to lunc 
lost the emotion that Ihe^' once laiscd, w bet hr i pleas- 
ing 01 painful, and had oui mind employed onh" on 
oui owm fatigue We were hmvcici suie, undrr 
Col's piotcction, of escajiing all ical e\i!s 1 licrc 
wuis no house in Mull to which he could not mtio- 
ducc us Me had intended to lodge ns, for lliat 
night, wuth a gentleman that h\cd upon the coast, 
blit discovcicd on the i^ay, that he then la}' m bed 
without hope of life 

Wc icsolved not to cmbairass a famil}, in a time 
of so much soiiowg if an}' othci expedient could be 
found and as the idaiid of Ulva w as o\ cr-against 
us, it was dctei mined that we should ])ass tlu*stiait, 
and ha\e lecouisc to the land, who, like the othci 
gentlemen of the islands, was knowui to Col "We 
expected to find a feuy-boat, but when at la^t we 
came to the w'atei, the boat was gone 

We w ei c now' again a' a ‘ top It w-as tlie sixlocnth 
of October, a time wdicn ’t is not convenient to sleep 
in the Hdnidn without a co\ei, and iheie was no 
house w'lthin oiii icach, but that which w'e liad al- 
icady declined 


U L A 

While W'e stood dclibeiatmg, we were happily* 
espied fiom an Irish shin, that lay at anchor in the 

stiait, 
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strajt The master san tint ue wanted n passage 
and n Jtli great ciulit) sent 11s Ins boat, uliicli quickly 
conveyed us to Uliay nlierc \\c \ cie ver) Iibeiallv 
entertained bj Mr Macqitarry 

To Ulva uc came in the dark, and left it before 
noon the next da\ A a cry exact description there 
fore uill not be expected "We were told, that it is 
an island of no great extent, rough and baircn, in 
habited b\ the Macqnarnis a clan not powerful 
nor numerous hut of antiquity, which most olhei 
families are content to reverence liie name is 
supposed to be a depravation of some other, for 
the Efl/ie hnguage docs not afford it an) et)mo- 
^iQcqnarjy is proprietor both of Ul a and 
some adjacent islands, among which is Slaffa, so 
Jatcl) laiscd to renown by Mr Banis 

^Vhen the islanders were reproached with their 
ignonnce, or inscnsibilit) of the wonders of^S^^i^ 
tliey had not much to repl) 7 hey had indeed con 
sidcred it little, because they Ind alwavsscen it, 
and none but piulosophcrs nor they dwajs, are 
struck V ith w ondcr, otherw isc than by uovelt} flow 
would it s uprise an unenlightened ploughman to 
hcai a company of sober men, inquinng by what 
power the himl tosses a stone or whv the stone 
w hen It IS tossed fall to the ground * 

Of the incestors of Macquni ry, v/ho thus he hid 
in his unfrecuiciitcd island, I have found memorials 
in all places where they could be e\pectcd 

Inquinng after the r6liques of foimcr manners, 1 
found that in Ulva and I think no where else is 
continued the payment of the mercheta muhemm^ 
a fine in old tunes due to the laird at the marriage 

of 
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of a Migm The oiiguial of this claim, as of onr 
tenuie of boiov^Ii E?igli\li, is \arion':ly deiiNCiod. 
If, IS pleasant to find ancient customs in olr! families, 
This payment, liKe olhcis, was, for want of money, 
made anciently in the ])ioihicc of the l.md jlfac- 
^11^77 ?y was used to demand a sheep, for uhich lie 
now takes a crown, by that inattention to the uncer- 
tain piopoition between tbe \alne and the denomi- 
nation of money, which lias brought much disordci 
into Em flpc\ A sheep hasalua^s the same power 
of suppl}^ing human wants, but a cioun will bung 
at one lime moie, at anolhci less 

Ulva was not neglected by the piety of ancient 
times ; it has still to show w hat w as once a chin cli. 

INCH K L N N 1 r II 

In the moining wc went again into tlie boat, and 
weie landed on Inch Kenneth, an island about a 
mile long, and peibaps half a mile bioad, remaik- 
able for pleasantness and fertility. It is \cidant and 
grassy, and lit both foi pasture and tillage, but if 
has no liees Its only inh.dnlants weie Sn Allan 
Maclean and two young ladies, his daiighlcis, with 
then sei wants. 

Romance does not often exhibit a scene that si i ikes 
the imagination more than this little desei t m these 
depths ofw^estern obscuiity, occupied not b}’’ a gioss 
heidsman, or amphibious fisheiman, but by a gentle- 
man and tw’o ladies, of high birth, jiolislied manners, 
and elegant conveisation, wdio, m a habitation laised 
notveiyfai above thegionnd, bntfurnished ivi lb un- 
expected neatness and coinemence, piactisedall the 
kindness of hospitality, and lefinement of courtesy. 

Sir 
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Sir Allan is the chiefnm of the great chn of 
Maclean, « Inch is said to chim tlic second place 
among the Highland families, j leldmg onl} to Mac- 
donald Though b} the misconduct of Ins ancestors, 
most of tlie extensile territory, nhichiionid haie 
descended to him, has been alienated, he still retains 
much of the dignity and authority of Ins birth 
AVIicn soldiers iierc lately nantnigfor ihe American 
liar, application 11 as m ide to Sir Allan, and he no- 
minated a hundred men for the sen ice, 11 ho obeyed 
the summons, and bore arms under Ins command 
He bad then, for some lime, resided mill the 
joung ladies in Jiicti Kciinitli, where he lues not 
only ivilli plenty, but mill elegance, hiiing con- 
icyed to Ins cott ige a collectioi of book , and 11 hat 
else IS noccssarj to m ikc bis hours pleas int 

When no landed, lie 11 ere met b^ Sir /haii and 
the ladies, accompanied b^ Mns Macgnariy, who 
had passed some time iiitli them, and non returned 
to Ulia null her father 

Wo alliialkcd togctlicrio the mansion, 11 here lie 
found one cottage for Sir Allan, and I think tivo 
more for the domcsticks and the offices Il'^e en- 
tered, and wanted little that palaces afford Our 
room lias neatly floored, and iicll lighted, and our 
dinner, nbich 11 as dressed in one of the other huts, 
ivas plentiful and delicate 

In the afternoon Sir Allan reminded ns, that the 
day lias Siindai/, iihich be neier siiflered to pass 
nhthout some religious distinction, and muted us 
to partake in his acts of doincstick worship, which 
I liojic neither Mr Boswell nor m^ self w ill be sus 
VoL VIII Cc peeled 
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pected of a disposition to lefiise. Tlic cider of ihcr 
ladies lead the Engluh service. 

Inch Kenncfh was once a scminarv of ecclcsias- 
ticks, suboidiiiate, I suppose, to Jcobnkitl. Sil 
Allan had a mind to tiacc tiie foundation of the 
college, but neithei I noi BasiLtll, nlio bends 
a keenei erje on vacanejj, wcie able to perceive 
them. 

Oui attention, howevei, nas snfTiciently engaged 
by a venerable chapel, which ‘stands vet entne, ex- 
cept that the loof is gone. It l‘^ about ‘^ixty feet in 
length, and thirty in bif-adth. On one side of the 
altai is abas-iehef of the Bles^^ed Viigm, and by it 
lies a little bell , u Inch, though ciackcd, and nit limit 
a clapper, has remained theie foi ages, guaidcd 
only by the venerablencss of the place The ground 
round the chapel is covered with grave-stones of 
chiefs and ladies , and still continues to be a place 
of sepulture. 

Inch Kenneth is a proper pi elude to Icohnkill, 
It was not without some mom nfiil emotion that we 
contemplated the luins ofiehgious stiiictures, and 
the monuments of the dead. 

On the next day we took a more distinct view of 
the place, and went with the boat to see oysteis m 
the bed, out of which the boat-men forced up as 
many as weie wanted Even Kich Kcmicth has a 
subordinate island, named Sandiland, I suppose in 
contempt, where we landed, and found a rock, with a 
surface of perhaps four acies, of which one is naked 
stone, another spiead with sand and shells, some of- 
whieh I picked up for their glossy beauty, and two 

covered 
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co\cred lutli a little earth and grass, omi Inch Sir 
Allan has a few sheep I doubt not but nhon there 
was a college at /«cA A'cnne//i, there was a hermit- 
age upon Sandtland 

Having wandered over those cvtcnsive pi uiis, vve 
committed ourselves again to the vv inds and vv aters , 
and after a vojage of about ten minutes, m vvhich 
we met with nothing v cry observ able, vvere again 
safe upon dr^ ground 

We told Sir Allan our desire of v isiting Icolml ill, 
and entreated him to give iis Ins protection, and Ins 
companj He thought proper to hesitate a little, 
but the ladies hinted, that as they knew he would not 
finally refuse, he would do better if lie preserved the 
grace of read) compliance Ilctooktlicir idvice,and 
promised to carry us on the morrow in Ins boat 

We passed the remaining part of the da) in such 
amusements as were in our power Sir Allan related 
the American campaign, and at evening one of the 
ladies pla)cd on her harpsichord, while Co/ and Mr 
Bosaell danced a Scottish reel w ith the other 

We could hav 0 been easily persuaded to a longer 
stay upon Inch Kenneth, but life will not bo all 
passed in delight The session at Edinburgh was 
approaching, from whidi Mr Bosxtiell could not bo 
absent 

In the morning our boat was ready, it was high 
and strong Sir Allan victualled it for the day and 
provided able rowers We now parted fiom the 
young laird of Col, who had treated us with so much 
kindness, and concluded Ins favours b) consigning us 
to Sir Allan Here vve had the last embrace of this 
ar!iiableinan,vvho, while these pages were prepaiing 
era to 
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to attest his virtues, peiished in the passage between 
XJlva and Inch Kenneth. 

Sir Allan, to whom the whole region was well 
known, told us of a very remarkable cave, to which 
he would show us the way. We had been disap- 
pointed already by one cave, and were not much 
elevated by the expectation of another. 

It was yet better to see it, and we stopped at solne 
rocks on the coast of Mull. The mouth is fortified 
by vast fragments of stone, over which we made our 
way, neither very nimbly, nor veiy securely. The 
place, however, well repaid our trouble. The bot- 
tom, as far as the flood lushes in. Was encumbered 
with lai ge pebbles, but as we advanced was spread 
over with smooth sand. The breadth is about forty- 
five feet the roof rises in an arch, almost regular, 
to a height which we could not measure, but I think 
it about thirty feet. ' 

This part of our curiosity was nearly fiustrated ^ 
for though we went to see a cave, and knew that 
caves are dark, we forgot to carry tapers, and did 
not discover our omission till we were ivakened by 

our wants Sir Allan then sent one of the boatmen 

( 

into the country, who soon returned wnth one little 
candle We weie thus enabled to go forwaid, but 
could not venture far Having passed inward from 
the sea to a great depth, w^e found on the right hand 
a narrow passage, perhaps not moie than six feet 
wide, obstiucted by gieat stones, ovei which we 
climbed, and came into a second cave in breadth 
twenty-five feet. The air in this apartment was 
very waim, but not oppressive, nor loaded with 
vapours. Our light showed no tokens of a feculent 
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or corrupted atmosphere Here was a square stone, 
called, as we are told, Ftaqal s table 

If we had been provided with torches, we should 
have proceeded in our search, though we had already 
gone as far as any former adventurer, c\cept some 
who are reported never to have returned , and mea- 
suring our way bach, we found it more than a hun- 
dred and sixty yards, the eleventh part of a mile 
Our measures were not critically exact having 
been made with a walking pole, such as it is conve- 
nient to carry m these rocky countries, of which I 
guessed the length by standing against it In this 
there could be no great errour, nor do I much doubt 
but the Highlander, whom we employed, reported 
tho number right More nicety however is better, 
and no man should travel unprovided with instru- 
ments for taking heights and distances 
There is yet another cause of errour not always 
easily surmounted, though more dangerous to the 
veracity of itinerary narratives, than imperfect men- 
suration An observer deeply impressed by any 
remarkable spectacle, does not suppose, that the 
traces will soon vanish from his mind, and having 
com'monly no great convenience for writing, defers 
the description to a time of more leisure and better 
accommodation 

He who has not made the experiment, or who is 
not accustomed to require rigorous accuracy from 
himself, will scaicely believe how much a few hours 
take from certainty of knowledge and distinctness of 
imagery, how the succession of objects will be broken, 
how separate parts will be confused, and how many 
c c 3 particular 
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particular features and discriminations will be com- 
pressed and conglobated into one gross and general 
idea. 

To this dilatory notation must be imputed the 
false relations of tiavellers, where there is no imagi- 
nable motive to deceive. They trusted to memory 
what cannot be trusted safely but to the eye, and 
told by guess what a few hours before they had known 
with certainty. Thus it -was that Wheeler and Spen 
described with irreconcilable contrariety things 
which they surveyed together, and which both un- 
doubtedly designed to show as they saw them. 

When we had satisfied our cui losity in the cave, so 
far as our penury of light permitted us, we clambered 
again to our boats, and proceeded along the coast of 
Mull to a headland, called Atun^ lemarkable for 
the columnar form of the rocks, which use in a 
series of pilasters, with -a degree of regularity, which 
Sir ALlaii thinks not less worthy of curiosity, than 
the shore of Staff a 

Not long after we came to another range of black 
locks, which had the appearance of broken pilasters, 
set one behind another to a gi eat depth This place 
was chosen by Sir Allan for our dinner We were 
easily accommodated with seats, for the stones were 
of all heights, and refreshed ourselves and our boat- 
men, who could have no other rest till we were at 
Jcolmlall 

The evening was now approaching, and we were 
yet at a considei able distance from the end of our ex- 
pedition We could therefore stop no more to make 
remarks m the way, but set forward with some degi ee 

of 
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of eagerness The day soon faded us, and the moon 
presented a v ery solemn and pleasing scene The sky 
was clear, so that the eye commanded a wide circle 
the sea was neither still nor turbulent , the wind 
neither silent nor loud AVe were never far from 
one coast or another, on ivhich, if the aveather had 
become \ioIent, ue could have found shelter, and 
therefore contemplated at ease the region through 
which we gilded in the tranquillity of the night, and 
saw now a rock and now an island grow gradually 
conspicuous and gradually obscure I committed 
the fault which I havejnst been censuring, in neglect- 
ing, as we passed, to note the series of this placid 
navigation 

We were v ery near an island, called Nun s Island, 
perhaps from an ancient convent Here is said to 
have been dug the stone which vvas used in the 
buildings of Icolmkill AVhether it is now inha- 
bited we could not stay to inquire 

At last we came to Icolmkill, but found no con- 
venience for landing Our boat could not be forced 
V ery near the dry ground, and our Highlanders car- 
ried us over the water 

We were now treading that illustrious wland, 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian re- 
gions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians 
deriv ed the benefits of knowledge, and the blessings 
of religion To abstract the mind from all local 
emotion would be impossible, if it were endea- 
voured, and would be foolish, if it were possible 
AVhatever withdraws us from the power of our 
senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or the 
fiiture predominate over the present, advances us in 
c c 4 the 
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the dignity of thinking beings. Fai from me and 
from my fi lends be such fngid philosophy, as may 
conduct us indiffeient and unmoved over any 
gi ound which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, 
or vii tue. That man is little to be envied, whose 
patriotism would not gam foice upon the plain of 
Marathon, or whose piety would not glow warmer 
among the ruins of Iona. 

We came too late to visit monuments; some care 
was necessary foi ourselves. Whatever was m the 
island. Sir Allan could demand, for the inhabitants 
were Macleans, but having little, they could not 
give us much. He went to the headman of the 
island, whom fame, but fame delights m amplifying, 
repiesents as worth no less than fifty pounds. He 
was peihaps proud enough of his guests, but ill pre- 
pared for our enteitamraent, howe\ei, he soon pio- 
ducedmoie piovision than men not luxurious re- 
quire. Our lodging u as next to be provided We 
found a bai n well stocked with liay, and made our 
beds as soft as we could 

In the morning we rose and surveyed the place. 
The chuiches of the two convents are both standing, 
though unioofeci They ueie built of unhewn 
stone, but solid, and not inelegant. I brought away 
rude measures of the buildings, such as I cannot 
much trust myself, inaccurately taken, and ob- 
scurely noted Mr Pennant\ delineations, which 
aie doubtless exact, have made my unskilful desciip- 
tion less necessary. 

The episcopal church consists of two parts, sepa- 
rated by the belfry, and built at different tunes. The 
original church had, like others, the altar at one end, 

and 
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and to^ver at the other, but as it greiv too simll, 
mother building of equal dimension was added, and 
the tower then w as necessarily in the middle 

That these edifices are of dificrent ages seems 
evident The arch of the first church is Roman, 
being part of a cirele, that of the additional build- 
ing lb pointed, and therefore dolhich or Saracan- 
cal, the tow er is firm, and w ants onlj to be floored 
and covered 

Of the chambers or cells belonging to the monks, 
there are some walls remaining, but nothing ap 
preaching to a complete apartment 

The bottom of the church is so encumbered w itli 
mud and rubbish, that weconld make nodiscoi cries 
of curious inscriptions, and w hat there arc have been 
already published The place is said to bo know n 
)vhere the black stones lie concealed, on which the 
old Highland chiefs, when they ipado contracts and 
alliances, used to take the oath, w Inch w ns considered 
as more sacred than any other obligation, and which 
could not be violated w ithout the blackest iiifamj 
In those days of violence and rapine, it was of great 
importance to impress upon sai age m inds thesancti ty 
of an. oath, by some particular and extraordinary 
circumstances They would not have recourse to the 
black stones, upon small or common occasions, and 
when they had established their fiith by this tre- 
mendous sanction, inconstancy and treacherv were 
no longer feared 

The chapel of the nunnery is now used by the 
iphabitants as a kind of general cowhouse, and the 
bottom IS consequently too miry for examination 
1 Some 
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Some of the stones which covei ed tlie later abbesses 
have inscriptions, which might yet be lead, if the 
chapel weie cleansed. The roof of this, as of all 
the other buildings, is totally destioyed, not only 
because timber quickly decays when it is neglected, 
but because in an island utterly destitute of wood, it 
was wanted for use, and was consequently the first 
plunder of needy i apacity. 

The chancel of the nuns’ chapel is covered with 
an arch of stone, to which time has done no injury j 
and a small apartment communicating with the choir, 
on the north side, like the chapter-house m cathe- 
drals, roofed with stone m the same manner, is like- 
wise entiie. 

In one of the churches was a marble altar, which 
the superstition of the inhabitants has destroyed. 
Their opinion was, that a fragment of this stone was 
a defence against shipwiecks, fire, and miscari lages. 
In one corner of the church the basin for holy 
water is yet unbioken. 

The cemetery of the nunnery was, till verj'- lately, 
regarded with such reverence, that only women were 
bulled in it. These reliques of veneration always 
produce some mournful pleasure I could have for- 
given a great injury moie easily than the violation of 
this imaginary sanctity 

South of the chapel stand the walls of a large 
room, which was probably the hall, or refectory of 
the nunnery. This apaitment is capable of lepair. 
Of the rest of the convent there ai e only fi agments 

Besides the two principal churches, there are, I 
think, five chapels yet standing, and three more re- 
membered. 
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membered There are also crosses, of rvhich two 
bear the names of St John and St Alatthej } ' ' 

A large space of ground about these consecrated 
edifices is covered with grave stones, few of which 
have any inscription He that surveys it, attended 
by an insular antiquary, may be told where the kings 
of many nations are buried, and if he loves to sooth 
his imagination with the thoughts that naturally rise 
m places where the great and the powerful he mingled 
with the dust, let him listen in sub^nissiv e silence for 
if he asks any questions, Ins delight is at an end 

Iona has long enjoyed, without any very credible 
attestation, the honour of being reputed the cemetery 
of the Scottish kings It is not unhkelj , that, when 
the opinion of local sanctity was prevalent, the chief- 
tains of the isles, and perhaps some of the Nor- 
wegian or Irish princes, were reposited in tins vene- 
rable inclosure. But by whom the subterraneous 
vaults are peopled is now utterly unknown The 
graves are very numerous, and some of them un- 
doubtedly contain the remains of men, who did not 
expect to be so soon forgotten 

Not far from this awful ground may be traced the 
garden of the monastery the fishponds are yet dis- 
cernible, and the aqueduct which supplied them 
IS still in use 

There remains i broken building, which is called 
the Bishops House, I know not by what authority 
It was once the residence of some man above the 
common rank, for it has two stories and a chimney 
We were shown a chimney at the other end, which 
w as only 3 niche, without perforation, but so much 
' 1 does 
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does antiquarian cieclulily, or patriotick vanity pie- 
vail, that it was not much more safe to trust the eye 
of our instructor than the memoiy. 

There is in the island one house more, and only 
one, that has a chimney; we entered it, and found it 
neither v anting repair nor inhabitants, but to the 
farmers, who now possess it, the chimney is of no 
great value , for their fire was made on the floor, in 
the middle of the room, and notwithstanding the 
dignity of their mansion, they rejoiced, like their 
neighbours, in the comforts of smoke. 

It is observed, that ecclesiastical colleges are always 
in the most pleasant and fiuitful places. While the 
' woild allowed the monks their choice, it is surely no 
dishonour that they chose well. This island is re- 
markably fruitful. The village near the churches is 
said to contain seventy families, which, at five m a 
family, is moie than a hundred inhabitants to a mile. 
There are perhaps other villages ; yet both corn and 
cattle are annually exported 

But the fruitfulness of Iona is' now its whole 
prosperity. The inhabitants are remarkably gross, 
and remarkably neglected : I know not if they are 
visited by any mini.ster The island, which was once 
the metropolis of learning and piety, has now no 
school for education, nor temple for worship, only 
two inhabitants that can speak Eiighsh, and not one 
that can write or read. 

The people are of the clan of Maclean j and 
though Sir Allan had not been in the place for 
many years, he was received with all the reverenee 
due to their chieftain. One of them being sharply 
' reprehended 
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reprehended by Jiim, for not sending liim some rum, 
declared after his departure, tn Mr Bos cells pro 
sence, tint he had no design of disappointing him, 
for, said he, I u’oiild cut try hones for him , and if 
he had sent his dog for it, lit should hate had it 
'When we tv ere to depart, our boat was left by 
the ebb at a great distance from the water, but no 
sooner did tve tvisli tt afloat, than the islanders ga- 
thered round it, and, by the union of manv hands, 
pushed it down the beach, eter^ man who conid 
contribute Ins help seemed to think himself happy 
in the opportunity of being, for a Inoment, useful 
to his chief 

IVe now left those illustnous ruins, by whicli Mr 
Bos celt vris much aflected, nor would I willingly 
be thought to base looked upon them without some 
emotion Perhaps, in the rcioliitions of the world, 
Jona may be sometime again the mstruetress of the 
yrestern regions 

It was no long loyagcto Mull, where, under Sir 
^//ons protection, we landed in the eicning, and 
were entertained for the night by Mr Maclean, a 
minister that lues upon the coast, whose elegance 
of conversation, and strength of ludgnient, would 
make him conspicuous in places of greater celebrity 
Next day we dined with Dr Maclean, another phy- 
sician, and then travelled on to the house oPa very 
powerful laird, Maclean of Jjochhii^ , for in thii 
country every man’s name is Macl'an 

Where races ire thus numerous, and thus com 
bined, none but the chief of a clan is addressed by 
his name The laird of Duitoegan is called Macleod, 
but other gentlemen of the same family are deno 

minated 
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minated by the places where they reside, as 'Raasaxj 
or Talisker The distinction of the meaner people 
is made by their Christian names. In consequence 
of this piactice, the late laird of Macfarlane^ an 
eminent genealogist, considered himself as disre- 
spectfully treated, if the common addition was ap- 
plied to him. Mr Macfarlane, said he, may with 
equal propriety be said to many ; but I, and I only, 
am Macfarlane. 

Our afternoon journey was through a country of 
such gloomy desolation, that Mr Boswell thought 
no pait of the Highlands equally ternfick, yet we 
came without any difficulty, at evening, to Loclibuy, 
where we found a tiue Highland laird, rough and 
haughty, and tenacious of his dignity . who, hear- 
ing my name, inquired whether I was of the John- 
stones of Glencoe, or of Ardnamurchan ? 

Loclibuy has, like the other insular* chieftains, 
quitted the castle that sheltered his ancestors, and 
lives near it, in a mansion not very spacious or 
splendid I have seen no houses in the islands much 
to be envied for convenience or magnificence, yet 
they bear testimony to the progress of arts and 
civility, as they show that rapine and sui prise are no 
longer dreaded, and are much more commodious 
than the ancient fortresses. ^ 

The castles of the Hebrides, many of which are 
standing, and many ruined, weie always built upon 
points of land, on the margin of the sea. For the 
choice of this situation there must have been some 
general reason, which the change of manners has 
N left in obscurity. They were of no use in the days 
of piracy, as defences of the coast, for it was 

equally 
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equally accessible in other places Had they been 
sea marks or light houses, they would have been of 
more use to the invader than the natites, who could 
wanT no such directions on their own waters for 
a w atch tower, a cottage on a hill would Inv e been 
better, as it would hat e commanded a w ider 1 lew 

If they be considered merely as places of retreat, 
the situation seems not well chosen , for the laird of 
an island is safest from foreign enemies in the cen- 
ter on the coast he might be more suddenly sur- 
prised than in the inland parts, and the iiiiaders, 
if their enterprise miscarried, might more easily re- 
treat Some convenience, how ev er, w Intel er it w as, 
their position on the shore afforded , for uniformity 
of practice seldom continues long without good 
reason 

A castle in the islands is only a single tower of 
three or four stones, of which the walls are some- 
times eight or nine feet thick, with narrow windows, 
and close winding stairs of stone The top rises in 
a cone, or pyramid of stone, encompassed by bat- 
tlements The intermediate floors are sometimes 
frames of timber, as iii common houses, and some- 
times arches of stone, or alternately stone and tim 
her , so that there was vciy little danger from fire 
In the center of every floor, from top to bottom, 
IS the chief room, of no great evtent, round which 
there are narrow cavities, or recesses formed by small 
vacuities, or by a double wall I know not whether 

there be ever more than one fm. place They had 
not capacity to contain many people or much pro- 
vision, but their enemies could seldom stay to 

blockade 
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blockade them ; for if they failed in their first attack, 
their next care 'Was to escape. ' 

The walls were always too strong to be shaken 
by such desultory hostilities ; the windows were too 
naiiow to be' entered, and the battlements too high 
to be scaled'. The only danger was at the gates, 
over which the wall was built with a square cavity 
not unlike a chimney, continued to the top Through 
this hollow the defendants let fall stones upon those 
who attempted to break the gate, and poured down 
water, perhaps scalding water, if the attack was 
made with fire. The castle of Lochbuy was secured 
by double doors, of which the outer was an iron 
grate 

In every castle is a well and a dungeon. The use 
of the well is evident. The dungeon is a deep 
subterraneous cavity, walled on the sides, and arched 
on the top, into which the descent is through a nar- 
row door, by a ladder or a lope, so that it seems 
impossible to escape, when the rope or ladder is 
drawn up. The dungeon was, I suppose, m war, a 
prison for such captives as were treated with se- 
venty j and in peace, for such delinquents as had' 
committed crimes within the land’s juiisdiclion , for 
the mansions of many lairds were, till the late pri- 
vation of their privileges, the halls of justice to their 
own tenants ' 

As these fortifications were the productions of 
'mere necessity, they are built only for safety, with 
little regard to convenience, and with none to ele- 
gance or pleasure. It was sufficient fot a laird' of 
the Hebrides j if he had a 'strong house, m which he 

could 
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could hide his wife and children from the next clan 
That they are not large nor splendid is no wonder 
It IS not easy to find bow they are raised, such as 
they are, by men who had no money, in countries 
where the labourers and artificers could scarcely be 
fed The buildings in diflerent parts of the islands 
show their degrees of wealth and power I believe 
that for all the castles which I have seen beyond 
the Tweedt the nuns ^et remaining of some one of 
those which the English built m iFales^ would sup- 
ply materials ^ 

These castles afford another evidence that the 
fictions of romantick chivalry had for their basis 
the real manners of the feudal times, when every 
lord of a seignory lived in his hold lawless and 
unaccountable, with all the licentiousness and inso 
lence of uncoiitested superiority and unprincipled 
power The traveller, whoever he might be, com- 
ing to the fortified habitation of a chieftain, would, 
probably, have been interrogated from the battle- 
ments, admitted with caution at tlie gate, intro 
duced to a petty monarch, fierce witli habitual hos 
tihty, and vigilant with ignorant suspicion, who, 
according to hia general temper, 01 accidental hu- 
mour, would have seated a stranger as his guest at 
the table or as a spy confined him in the dungeon 
Lochbuy means the Telloxv Lakc^ which is the 
name given to an inlet of the sea, upon which the 
castle of Mr Maclean stands The reason of the 
appellation we did not learn 
We were now to leave the Hebrides, where we 
had spent some weeks with sufficient amusement, 
and where we had amplified our thoughts with new 
Vox. VIII Dd scenes 
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scenes' of nature, and new modes of life More 
time vvould have given us a more distinct view, but 
it was necessary that Mr Boszcdl should retunl 
befoie the courts ofjustice were opened, and it was 
not proper to live too long upon hospitality, how- 
ever liberally imparted. 

Of these islands it must be confessed, that they 
have not many allurements, but to the mere lover of 
naked nature. The inhabitants are thin, provisions 
are scaice, and desolation and penury give little 
pleasure. 

The people collectively considered aienotfew, 
though their numbeis are small in proportion to the 
space which they occupy Mull is said to contain 
SIX thousand, and /S’/ty fifteen thousand. Of the com- 
putation lespecting Mull, lean give no account , 
liut when I doubted the truth of the numbers attri- 
buted to Skij, one of the ministers exhibited such 
facts as conquered my incredulity. 

Of the proportion which the product of any re- 
gion bears to the people, an estimate is commonly 
made according to the pecuniary pi ice of fhe ne- 
cessaiies of life , a piinciple of judgment which is 
never certain, because it supposes, what is far from 
truth, that the value of money is always the same, 
and so measures an unknown quantity by an uncer- 
tain standard. It is competent enough when the 
markets of the same countrj'-, at diffeient times, and 
those times not too distant, aie to be compared, 
but of veiy little use for the purpose of making one 
nation acquainted with the state of another. Pro- 
visions, though plentiful, are sold in places of great 
pecuniary opulence for nominal prices, to which,^ 

however 
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hon ever scarce, « liei e gold and silver are j et scarcer, 
they can never be raised 

In the Western Jslnnds there is so little internal 
commerce, that hardly anv thing Ins a hnovvnor 
settled rate The price of things brought in or 
carried out, is to be considered as that of a foreign 
market, and even tins there is some dilTioulty in 
diseoveiing, because their denominations of quan- 
tity are different from ours, and vi hen there is ig- 
norance on both sides, no appeal can be made to 
a common measure 

This, however, is not the only impediment The 
&otr,vvith a vigilance of jealousy which never goes 
to sleep, always suspect that an Englishman despises 
them for their poverty, and to convince him that 
they are not less rich than their neighbours, are 
sure to tell him a price higher than the true M hen 
Lesley, two hundred years ago, related so puncti 
liously, that a hundred hen eggs, new laid, were sold 
m the islands for a penny, he supposed that no in 
ference could possibly follow, but that eggs weie m 
great abundance Postenty has si nee grow n vv iser , 
and having learned, that nominal and real v due may 
differ, they now tell no such stones, lest the foreigner 
should happen to collect, not that eggs are many, 
but that pence are few 

Money and wealth have, by the use of commer- 
cial language, been so long confounded, that they 
are commonly supposed to be the same , and this 
prejudice has spread so widely in fscotland, that I 
know not vv hether I found man or vv oman, vv h om I 
interrogated concerning payments of monev that 
n n 2 could 
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could surmount the illiberal desire of deceiving me, 
by representing every thing as dearer than it is. 

Fiom Lochhily we rode a very few miles to the 
side of Midli which faces Scotland, where, having 
taken leave of our kind protector. Sir Allan, we 
embarked in a boat, m which the seat provided for 
oiu accommodation was a heap of rough brushwood ; 
and on the twenty-second of October reposed at a 
tolerable inn on the mam land. 

On the next day we began our journey southwards. 
The weather was tempestuous Tor half the day 
the ground was rough, and our horses were still 
small Had they required much restraint, we might 
have been reduced to difficulties , for I think we 
had amongst us but one bridle. We fed the poor 
animals libeially, and they performed their journey 
well In the latter part of the day we came to a 
firm and smooth road, made by tlie soldiers, on 
which we travelled with great security, busied with 
contemplating the scene about us The night came 
on while we had yet a great part of the way to go, 
though not so dark but that we could discern the 
cataracts which poured down the hills on one side, 
and fell into one general channel that ran with 
great violence on the other. The wind was loud, 
the ram was heavy, and the whistling of the blast, 
the fall of the shower, the rush of the cataracts, 
and the roar of the torrent, made a nobler chorus 
of the rough musick of nature than it had ever 
been my chance to hear before. The streams which 
ran across the way from the hills to the mam cur- 
rent, were so frequent, that after a while I began 
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to count them, and, in ten miles, reckoned fiftt- 
five, probably missing some, and Inviiig let some 
pass before they forced themselves upon my notice 
At last vve came to Inveran/, where vve found an 
inn, not only commodious, but magnificent 

The difficulties of peregnnation were now at an 
end Mr SorreeW bad the honour of being known 
to the duke of Argyle, by whom we were very 
kindly entertained at his splendid seat, and supplied 
with comeniencies for surveying Ins spacious park 
and rising forests 

After two days stay at Inverary we proceeded 
southward over Glencroe, a black and dreary region, 
now made easily passable by a military road, which 
rises from either end of the glen by an acclivity not 
■dangerously steep, but sufiiciciitl} laborious In the 
middle, at the top of the hill, is a seat with this in- 
scription, Rest and be thankful Stones were placed 
to maik. the distances, which the inhabitants have 
taken away, resolved, they said, to have no ne 0 miles 
In this rainy season the hills streamed with water 
falls, which, crossing the way, formed currents on 
the other side, that ran in contrary directions as they 
fell to the north or south of the summit Being, by 
the favour of the duke, well mounted, I went up and 
down the hill with great convenience 
Erom Glenci ae we passed through a pleasantcoun 
try to the banks of Lack Lomvndy and were re 
ceived at the house of Sir James Colgiihoun, who is 
•owner of almost all the thirty islands of the loch, 
which we went in a boat next morning to survey 
The heaviness of the ram shortened our voyage, but 
we landed on one island planted with yew, and 
D B 3 stocked 
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stocked with deer, and on another containing per- 
haps not more than half an acie, remarkable for 
the rums of an old castle, on which the osprey builds 
her annual nest Had Loch Lomond been in a hap- 
pier climate, it would have been the boast of wealth 
and \anity to own one of the little spots which it 
incloses, and to have employed upon it all the arts 
of embellishment But as it is, the islets, which 
court the gazei at a distance, disgust him at his ap- 
proach, when he finds instead of soft lawns and 
shady thickets, nothing more than uncultivated lug- 
gedness 

Wheie the loch discharges itself into a river called 
the Leven, we passed a night with Mr. SmoUet, a re- 
lation of doctor Smollet, to whose memory he has 
raised an obelisk on the bank near the house in 
which he was boin The civility and respect which 
we found at eveiy place, it is ungrateful to omit, 
and tedious to lepeat Here we were met by a 
post-chaise, that conveyed us to Glasgow. 

To describe a city so much fiequented as Glasgow, 
is unnecessary The prosperity of its commerce ap- 
pears by the greatness of many private houses, and 
a geneial appeal ance of wealth It is the only 
episcopal city whose cathedral was left standing in 
the 1 age of lefoimation It is now divided into 
many separate places of worship, which, taken all 
together, compose a great pile, that had been some 
centimes m building, but was never finished, for 
the change of religion intercepted its progress, be- 
fore the cross isle was added, which seems essential 
to a Gothick cathedral 

The college has not had a sufScient share of the 
increasing magnificence of the place. The session 

was 
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wasbegun, for itcemmencesontbetenthof October, 
and continues to the tenth of June but the students 
appeared not numerous, being, I suppose, not yet 
returned from their several homes The division of 
the academical year into one session, and one recess, 
seems to me better accommodated to the present 
state of life, than that variegation of time by terms 
and vacations, derived from distant centuries, m 
which it was probably convenient, and still con 
tinned in the English universities So raanj solid 
months as the Scotch scheme of education joins to 
gether, allow and encourage a plan for each part of 
the j ear but with iUs, he that has settled himself to 
study jn the college is soon tempted into the coun 
try, and he that has adjusted his life m the countrj, 
IS summoned back to his college 

Yet when I have allowed to the universities of 
Scotland a more rational distribution of time, Jhave 
given them, so far as my inquiries hav e informed 
me, all that they can claim The students, for the 
most part, go thither boys and depart before they 
are men , they carrj with them little fundamental 
knowledge, and therefore the superstructure cannot 
be lofty The grammar schools ,are not generally 
vvellsuppliedjiforthe character of a schoolmaster 
being there less honourable than in England, is sel- 
dom accepted by men who are capable to adorn it, 
and where the school has been deficient, the college 
can elFect little 

Men bred in the universities of Scotland cannot 
be expected to be often decorated vv ith the splen 
dours of ornamental erudition, but they obtain a 
mediocrity of knowledge, between learning and 

Ignorance, 
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Ignorance, not inadequate to the purposes of com- 
mon life, which IS, I believe, very widely diffused 
among them, and which, countenanced in general 
by a national combination so invidious, that their 
friends cannot defend it, and actuated in particulars 
by a spii It of enterprise, so vigorous, that their ene- 
mies are constrained to praise it, enables them to 
find, or to make their way to employment, riches, 
and distinction 

From Gla<igoio we directed our course to Auchin- 
leck, an estate devolved, through a long senes of 
ancestors, to Mr BoswelVs father, the present pos- 
sessor. In our wa}"- we found feveral places remaik- 
able enough m themselves, but ah eady described by 
those who viewed them at more leisure, or with 
much more skill , and stopped two days at Mr 
CamphelVs, a gentleman married to Mr. Boswelts 
Bister. 

Auchinleck^ which signifies a stony afield, seems not 
now to have any particular claim to its denomina- 
tion. It IS a district generally level, and sufficiently 
fertile, but, like all the western side of Scotland^ in- 
commoded by very frequent ram. It was, with the 
rest of the country, generally naked, till the present 
possessor finding, by the growth of some stately trees 
near his old castle, that the ground was favourable 
enough to timber, adorned at very diligently with 
annual plantations. 

Loid Auclnnleckf who is one of the judges of 
Scotland, and therefore not wholly at leisure for 
domestick business or pleasure, has yet found time 
to make improvements in his patrimony. He has 
built a house of hewn stone, very stately and durable, 

and 
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nnd has advanced the value of his lands with great 
tenderness to his tenants 

I was, however, less delighted with the elegance 
of the modern mansion, than with the sullen dignity 
of the old castle I clambered with Mr Boszaell 
among the ruins, which afford striking images of 
ancient life It is, like other castles, built upon 
a point of rock, and was, I believe, anciently sur- 
rounded with a moat There is another rock near 
it, to which the draw bridge, when it was let down, 
IS said to have reached Here, m the ages of tu- 
mult and rapine, the laird was surprised and killed 
by the neighbouring chief, who perhaps might hate 
extinguished the family, had he not m a few days 
been seized and hanged, together with his sons, by 
Douglas, who came with his forces to the relief oi 
Jluchinlech 

At no great distance from the house runs a pleas 
mg brook, by a red rock, out of which has been 
hewn a very agreeable and commodious summer- 
house, at less txpence, as lord Auchmleck told me, 
than would have been required to build a room ol 
the same dimensions The rock seems to have nc 
more dampness than any other wall Such oppor- 
tunities of variety it is judicious not to neglect 

We now returned to Edinburgh, where I passer 
some days with men of learning, whose names vvani 
no advancement from my commemoration, or vvitl 
women of elegance, which perhaps disclaims a pe- 
dant s praise 

The conversation of the Scots grows every daj 
less unpleasing to the English , their peculiaritiei 
wear fast away , their dialect is likely to become it 

hal 
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half a century provincial and rustick, even to them- 
selves. The great, the learned, the ambitious, and 
the vain, all cultivate the English phrase, and the 
English prominciatioir, and in splendid companies 
Scotch IS not much heard, except now and then from 
an old lady. 

There is one subject of philosophical curiosity to 
be' found in Edinburgh ^ which no other city has to- 
show; a college of the deaf and dumb, who are 
taught to speak, to read, to write, and to piac- 
tise arithmetick, by a gentleman, whose name is 
Brmdwood. The number which attends him is, I 
think, about twelve, which he brings together into a 
little school, and instructs according to their seveial 
degrees of proficiency., * 

I do not ‘mean to mention the instruction of the 
deaf as new. Having been first practised upon the 
son of a constable of Spam, it was afteiuaids culti- 
vated with much emulation m England, by Wallis 
and Holder', and was lately pi ofessed by Mr Baker, 
who once flatteied me nith hopes of seeing his 
method' published' How far any formei teachers have 
succeeded, it is not easy to know, the impiovement 
gf Mr' BYaidwood's pupils is wonderful They not 
only speak; write, and undei stand what is wiitten, 
but if he that speaks looks towards them, and 
modifies his' organs by distinct and full’ utterance, 
they know so’welL what is spoken, that it is an ex- 
piCssion scarcely figurative to say they hear with the 
eye That any have attained to the power men- 
tioned by Barnet, of feeling sounds, by laying a 
hand on the speaker's mouth, I know not, but I 
have’ seen so much, that I can believe more j a single 

word. 
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v» ord ora short sentence, I think, may possibly be 
so distinguished 

It will readily be supposed by those that consider 
this subject, that Mr ^raidwood s schohrs spell ac- 
curately Ortliograpliy is vitiated aihong such as 
learn first to speak and then to write, by imperfect 
notions of the relation between letters and v ocal 
utterance but to those students ever} character is 
of equal importance , for letters, are to them not 
symbols of names but of things, \jhen they wnte 
they do not represent a sound, but delineate a form 

This school I visited, and found some of tlie 
scholars waiting for their master, whom they are 
said to receive at his entrance with smiling conn 
t^nances and sparkling eyes, delighted with the hope 
of new ideas Oneof thejoung ladies had her slate 
before her, on which I wrote a question consisting 
of three figures, to be multiplied b} tivo figures 
She looked upon it, and quivering her fingers in a 
manner which I thought very pretty, but of winch I 
knew not whether it was art or play, multiplied the 
sum regularly in two lines, observing the decimal 
place , but did not add the two lines together, pro 
bably disdaining so easy an operation I pointed at 
the place where the sum total should stand, and she 
noted it with such expedition as seemed to show that 
she had it only to write 

It was pleasing to see one of the most desperate of 
human calamities capable of so much help what- 
ever enlarges hope, will exalt courage, after having 
seen the deaf taught anthmetick, who would be 
afraid to cultivate the Hebndes ^ 


Such 
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Such are the things which this journey has given 
me an opportunity of seeing, and such are the reflec- 
tions which that sight has raised. Having passed my 
time almost wholly in cities, I may have been sur- 
prised by modes of life and appearances of nature, 
that are familiar to men of wider survey and more 
varied conversation. Novelty and ignorance must 
always be reciprocal, and 1 cannot but be conscious 
that my thoughts on national manneis, are the 
thoughts of one who has seen but little. 
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